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How Victor Adding Machine Co. cuts training time for salesmen. 
See page 69 ¥& 


NSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 


The story behind Standard Oil of California’s school broadcasts. 
See page 35 y& 


HE SALES MANAGER TO-DAY 


Top Sergeant, or General in the high command of sales? 
See page 112 We 


NEW WORLD 


Most of us have heard too many 
generalities about the kind of 
world that Tomorrow will bring. 
May we, for one minute, be 
specific and practical about one 
phase of it as it affects you? 

In your new world, increased 
sales and greater distribution loom 
large. Tried and proved methods will 
supply the bulk of your volume. 
But for the increase —those extra 
sales —a new, dynamic approach is 
needed. 

Mills Automatic Vending Machines 
supply that new approach — tomor- 
row’s solution to the problemof greater 
distribution. Mills Vending Machines, 
custom-built for your packaged prod- 
ucts, place them in the heart of the traffic 


stream. The buyer need not seek those 
stores which have your merchandise. 
You take the stores to him—outlets 
which always provide clean, uniform, 
courteous, instant service. They sell 
your product, and your product only. 

Making distribution centers of 
transportation terminals, industrial 
plants, public buildings, clubs, amuse- 
ment spots, lounges and rest rooms, 
Mills Automatic Vending Machines 
display and deliver the merchandise 
you want to sell where the people to 
whom you wish to sell gather willingly 
and in the greatest numbers. 

This key to tomorrow’s greater dis- 
tribution can be planned for you today. 
Mills’ designers are at your service— 
without obligation and promptly. 


Mills Automatic Vending Machines Put Your Product In The Traffic Flow 


4100 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Automatic Vending Machines + Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Equipment + Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices + Ice Cream 
Equipment + Coin-Operated Music Systems 
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We pledge you, however, that The Free Press will 


never be content with mere supremacy in circu- 
lation, but will seek additionally to inspire and 
encourage the type of public leadership this country 
needs if it is to safeguard individual liberties and 


enjoy the blessings of a free and independent nation. 


Dhe Detroit Free Jvess 


JOHN S: KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


bf Ste. Genevieve 


...0n “the Voice of St. Louis” 


To millions of midwesterners, the true spirit of Christmas lives in the 
clear tones of the Chimes of Ste. Genevieve. 

From the belltower of historic Ste. Genevieve Church in the quaint 
old-world town of Ste. Genevieve, Mo.—oldest white settlement west 
of the sprawling Mississippi—these beautiful chimes are a musical 
symbol of the Christianity that was first brought to the shores of the 
“Father of Waters” more than two centuries ago. Each Christmas Eve. 
their notes are an important part of an inspiring midnight service that 
today is rich in religious tradition. 

For nine years now, midwest radio listeners—few of whom have 
ever visited the little church at Ste. Genevieve—follow these annual 
services through KMOX, The Voice of St. Louis. And each season, the 
Very Reverend Charles L. van Tourenhout. who conducts them, 
receives appreciative letters from thousands throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Christmas, 1945, will mark the tenth annual broadcast of the Chimes 
of Ste. Genevieve on The Voice of St. 
Louis. It will also mark the 20th anni- 
versary of KMOX—and the start of 
another decade devoted to serving the 
many communities for which The 


Voice of St. Louis speaks. 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES. THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


Dear Santa: 


There were some ugly mutterings-in-beards last year 
when the magazine published our annual letter to you in 
which we cited the presents we would sooner die than be 
with. 


Seventeen stores wrote us letters in return (‘‘do you have 
to tell everything you know?’’) in varying intensities of 
slow-burns; the general consensus being, “Don’t you know 
there's a War on?” 


The War, as we always suspected, didn’t go beyond the 
Duration. And we're back at a new stand (a Louis Quinz 
sedan chair converted into a bar by Abercrombie. 
which we are merely leasing for the season.) We intend to 
put our feet down—even if an earthquake ensues. 


We don’t want the magenta chintz pillow with “Don't 
worry, embroidered at the top, and “It never happens,” 
on its bottom. If you think it never happens, you should 
take a gander at some of our last year's Christmas gifts. 
And we're in agreement, with one flighty secretary as the 
Jone dissenting voice, that we will refuse the Leopard 
girdle, even if it comes gift-wrapped. That goes for the 
ladies’ gaiters with large leopard buttons. And double our 
forementioned sentiments, with red and green tassels on 
them, for the mink bracelet studded with rubies and dia- 
monds. Bergdorf-Goodman says it is ‘real chi-chi for the 
girl who has everything under the sun.’ (Editor's note. 
She deserves it.) 


In our Not-That—Anything-But-That Department we 
add: the ‘‘shoes she wears to the office’’—old Russian boots 
in red velvet. Nyt, Tovarich, Nyt. Also the gold lipstick 
brush with engraved flowers which Cartier will pack in 
stardust for 135 iron men. 


Neither do we yearn for the Lazy-Liz Gossip Bench, 
designed for a telephone at one end and us at the other. 
We were sent (but we're too smart to go) by the “fanciful 
crystal wheelbarrow, large enough to cart king-size cigar- 
ettes,"” which “would be cunning packed with stemless 
roses . . . It was that word “cunning” that gave us the 
strength to resist. 


From the depths of our editorial vocabulary we can find 
only two words—Perish, forbid—to describe our terror at 
the thought of getting the Tip-Pe-Can-Oo, ‘‘a hilarious 
game,” in which “players stand on the rocking platforms 
and joust each other with well padded lances.” 


You never know what goes on in a dog’s mind on the 
subject of Xmas presents, but we showed Bowser—in hopes 
it might kindle a canine spark—a picture of Sak’s dog bed, 
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made entirely of Plexiglas, at the give-away price of 95 
bucks. He gave a really pitiful yelp, tucked his tail between 
his legs and at this point he’s been under the ice box for 
four hours. Ah, well. 


Without a word of comment—you can take it or !cave 
it—(but not at our house) we point out the “two baby 
toilet seats . . . all plastic . . . mother-of-pearl . . . light 
in weight . . . unlimited quantities.” 

Junior can take his chances with the rest of us. 


Hoping against hope that we could entice Bowser from 
under the ice-box, we got down on all fours, seeking his 
water-level as it were, and showed him a picture of Macy’s 
latest—fur coats for pooches. The tip of his black-wet 
nose followed the pictures along until he got to the mink 
job at $246. We think he’s under there for the duration 
of the holidays. 


Sincerely yours, 
The New York Staff of Sales Management 


Fluorescent Fairyland 


Remember way back in your childhood when there 
were real candles burning on the Christmas tree? Dan- 
gerous as they were, nothing will ever take their place 
in nostalgic memories. Since then we have had import- 
ed gimcracks from Middle Europe, plastic ornaments, 
and electric lights, with supplies diminishing almost to 
zero during the war. This Christmas a favored few will 
have a new kind of Fairyland loveliness on their trees, 
fluorescent lights made by Sylvania Electric Products, 
in blue, green, coral and maize. 


The new lamps come seven or eight to the string, 
and are not in tubelike shapes you have come to expect 
of fluorescents, but in the familiar bulb forms of incan- 
descents. They have a screw-type base and are indepen- 
dently operated. You may, if you like, have both incan- 


Curistmas Giow .. . but on the tree! It sports 
Sylvania’s new fluorescent lights in four colors. 
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M & F CIRCULATION CENSUS 
PUTS COVERAGE ON BLOCK 


| New Technique Renders Circulation-Claim 
and Spot-Check Methods Obsolete 


Both the unsupported circulation- 
claim and the spot-check methods of 
“showing” circulations were out- 
moded completely when M & F in- 
stituted the Circulation Census, laid 
its circulation on the line, and let 
advertisers see all the facts. Under 
the census procedure the facts of cov- 
erage are fully revealed, trading area 
by trading area, as follows: 


1. Total number of worthwhile 
plants. 


2. Their authoritative financial 
ratings. 
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3. Names and positions of men 
in these plants who receive 
and read Mill & Factory reg- 
ularly. 


Nationwide details of M & F read- 
ership are secured and forwarded, 
name by name, through the coopera- 
tion of 132 leading Industrial Dis- 
tributors. Over 1200 trained sales- 
men of industrial equipment assist 
in building and checking M & F’s 
circulation. The census checks with 
the accuracy of a bank ledger. 


“Substitutes for Field Trip” 
Say Sales and Ad Managers 


“Lets you see a trading area 
through the eyes of a distributor.” 
That’s an Ad Manager’s description; 
—one of many who want to know 
exactly where their advertising dol- 
lars are going and what coverage 
their companies are getting market- 
wise. Examples will be shown any 
executive who wants to buy indus- 
trial coverage on a scientifically 
measured basis. 

Mill & Factory 
Plant Rating and Coverage Table 
Allentown-Bethlehem, 
Trading Area 


PLANTS 
RECEIVING READERS 
NO. OF MILL & IN THESE 
RATINGS PLANTS; FACTORY PLANTS 
AAA 51 51 100% 125 
AA 18 18 100% 35 
A 11 11 100% 14 
B 21 21 100% 33 
¢ 23 23 100% 28 
Others __...... 85* 114 


+ Excluding branch offices and warehouses. 
* Unrated or lower rated plants with substantial 
buying power. 

Mill & Factory's Circulation 
- « - covers all worthwhile plants in area. 
. « » reaches the men who can say “yes” and 
make it stick. 


Write or call CONOVER-MAST CORPORA- 
TION, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; 
Leader Building, Cleveland 14; Duncan A, 
Scott & Co., West Coast Representatives, 
Mills Building, San Francisco 4; and Persh- 
ing Sq. Bidg., Los Angeles 13. 


ee 


cELIX OF AUSTRIA 


ARCHDUKE 


Olivia Browne, shown Jinterviewing Je 


Grew 


MEMPHIS' first lady OF RADIO 


Goodwill Ambassador to the Mid-South . . . that's 
Olivia Browne, Memphis’ outstanding feminine radio 
personality. Conducting her radio program, ‘Memphis 
—Mid-South, Today and Tomorrow,'’ Miss Browne has 
brought to WMC's microphone some of the outstand- 
ing figures of the American scene. The show, handled 
in an interesting and informal manner, is another evi- 


r U. S. Ambassador to Je 


dence in the parade of personality shows that have 
made WMC's schedule a listening favorite throughout 
the 393,518 radio homes in the Memphis area. 

Remember, if it's Memphis you want, it's WMC 
you need. 


THE “PERSONALITY” STATION 
Olivia Browne has been 
heard on "Memphis-Mid- 
South Today and Tomorrow” 
Monday through Saturday 
at 8:15 A.M. since April, 
1939. The John Gerber 
Company, Memphis depart- 
ment store, has sponsored 
this show for four consecu- 
tive years. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


NBC NETWORK 


descent and fluorescent lights on ue same Christmas 
tree. Each of the new fluorescent lights burns about five 
watts of current and has an approximate life of 1,000 
hours—enough to carry you through several Christmas 
holiday seasons. A string of eight retails at about s¢ 


_ to $7, and single replacements are 60c apiece. 


Royal Electric Co. and Miller Electric Co., both of 
Pawtucket, R. I., are manufacturing sets of the Christ. 
mas tree lights. They are being sold through department 
stores and housewares specialty stores, such as Gimbel’s, 
Bloomingdale’s and Lewis & Conger’s in New York City. 

The lights have a soft glow that cannot be described, 
except by saying that to SM’s reporter they seemed to 
have a touch of Fairyland in them. 


From the merchandising standpoint, it seems to us 
that this is an excellent method of sneaking up on con. 


_sumers and getting them accustomed to using fluores 
| cent lights in their homes. 


Envoys Extraordinary 


Who said big families are on the way out? Someone. 
no doubt, who wasn’t familiar with the Norcross clan 
17 strong! Mr. and Mrs. produced their first little one, 
in 1938. Susie Q., followed her with 14 more offspring 
in seven years—and not a set of twins in the bunch. Fur. 
thermore they've successfully raised the whole kit and 
caboodle, without a serious ailment among them. If 
you're still confused we'll confess: the Norcross Family 
are greeting cards. 


Shortly before Susie was born (probably the only known 
case where a child preceded her ma and pa) Norcross 
decided that someone like Susie could carry messages of 
congratulation, felicitation, holiday sentiments, and Val- 
entine greetings with a light touch which less persona- 
lized cards couldn’t quite deliver. So the pig-tailed Susie 


_was produced, with a bunch of sweating artists and 


executives as the papas. Her period of gestation, Nor 
cross says, was normal—exactly nine months. She was 
such a bouncing successful baby that the company de- 
cided to give her a brother and sister—then, with al! 
three safely out of the teething stage and past the dan- 


| gerous second summer, they drew her a couple of parents. 


As a family they are unique—none bears a resemblance 
to the others: Lanky Lil and Lanky Larry, who are a 
good three years younger than Susie, have her topped in 
stature by a couple of feet; Mr. and Mrs., for the par- 
ents of such a family, are remarkable in that they’re both 
70 if they’re a day. The family, furthermore, are great 
travelers. The lanky twosome, for instance, are more popv- 
lar in the Middle-West than any place else. And Butch. 
the youngest of the brood, is knocking the South cold. 


Together and separately the family is making ap- 
pearances on cards for all occasions. Recently the artists 
tried to poe the family with “Stinky,” a pet skunk. 
But the family ruled him out. Now “Stinky” stands alone 
—and he’s so successful that Norcross feels it’s only 
a question of time until Mr. and Mrs. relent and take 
him into the circle. 


Norcross is laying big plans for Christmas cards via 
The Family. It'll be a busy clan. The company feels that 
its quaint and delightful brood is made to order for Noe’. 
After all, Christmas is a family occasion—how better 
to send greetings than through the Norcross clan? 
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RIECER 


JOHN RIEGER has _ been 
made general sales manager 
of the White Rock Corp. He 
joined the firm in 1944 and 
formerly served as the assist- 
ant general sales manager. 


HARRY T. FLOYD, eastern 
manager, Educational and In- 
dustrial Film Division, Walt 
Disney Productions, is named 
sales director, The Princeton 
Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 


PFENNIGER 


LUCKMAN 


CHARLES LUCKMAN has 
been made executive vice- 
president of Lever Brothers 
Co. He formerly was presi- 
dent of the Pepsodent Co., 
now a division of the firm. 


C. H. PFENNIGER has been 
elected vice-president in 
charge of sales, the Muzak 
Corp. He has been with the 
firm since 1944, after service 
with the Marine Corps. 


CARDNER 


NORMAN GARDNER, dis- 
trict merchandising manager, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd., B. C., is made chair- 
man, Sales Executive Group, 
Vancouver Board of Trade. 
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EBEN 


JAMES W. EBEN, formerly a 
member of the staff of the 
Newark Evening News, is 
named advertising and public 
relations director of United 
Aircrafts Products, Inc. 


WRICHTNAUR 


W. F. WRIGHTNAUR has 


. been appointed merchandise 


manager of U. S. Tires, U. 
S. Tires Division, the United 
States Rubber Co. He has 
been with firm since 1940. 
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Science 


A MeGraw-Hill Publication. — _ 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Every newspaper owes tts advertisers 


an exact definition of its readership 


Cosh! 
The Key to my house. 


Take it! 


Doors usually marked “Private” must be opened 
if you are to judge the value of a market to you. 


The key that opens Herald Tribune readers’ 9 yA. wae epee 

homes and apartments to the cold light of earn- Do you own or rent? 1940* 

ing and spending facts—is the Continuing Home OWNERS ......... 26.0% . . 35.7% . . 40.3% 

Study. Since 1938, it has revealed their incomes a a? aa 

... their way of living . . . their convictions re- 

garding prices and brands . . . their actual spend- if you own a home what is its value? 

ing—with unparalleled accuracy. $10,000 AND MORE 12.7 % 49.6%. 52.9 %. 

A a a fay (ree Ofe. . -7 fo 

«« * UNDER $10,000 ..... ee ee 

Herald Tribune families tell us that 2 out of 5 of if you rent, what do you pay monthly ? 

them own their homes—a proportion that towers $100 AND MORE. .... ! . . 13.0% . . 15.2% 

above the New York market average. Their home $50TO $99 ....... 2... a4... 547 


values are almost evenly divided above—and be- 
low—$ 10,000. 


J ' ee ! eee 

*U. S. Census . 

\mong Herald Tribune families who rent, 7 out . 

if 10 pay $50 a month or more. The biggest single 
‘roup—more than half—pays $50 to $99. If you 
ant close-up details . . . the repeatedly-proved 

inside facts about this market, write for the 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE HOME STUDY 
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GET THE COMPLETE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
= + 
(‘pomeuee) 34,734 
The Greenville city limits 
haven’t been extended since 
1865. No wonder the official 


population reads 34,734 with- 
in the 1% mile radius. 


Get... 


123,000 
PEOPLE 


Live within 10 miles 


of the 
GREENVILLE 
POST OFFICE 


Greenville’s 10 mile metro- 
politan population of 123,000 
places it on a par with Amer- 
ica’s 68th* city. Its retail 
sales of $53,276,000** are 
higher than many cities of 
100,000 population, Green- 
ville County retail sales were 
the largest in South Caro- 
lina. It’s an “A” schedule 
market. 


103% family coverage of 
Greenville County. 62% cov- 
erage in the 8-county retail 
area of over 400,000 popula- 
tion. The Greenville papers 
are first on your South Caro- 
lina schedule. 

Represented Nationally by 
WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY, INC. 


*1940 Census 
**Sales Management Estimates—1944 


GREENVILLE 
's 4 100,000 + 


MARKET 


Ist IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


version: 7 more 


The engraver's 
cropping-days till Christmas. 
~ 


In this first peacetime Christmas in 
four years, the hopes of a war-ravaged 
world will have been largely realized. 
The guns, silenced. The enemy, di- 
rected into paths of rectitude. The 
men who were in the thick of it, 
now on their way home in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. Christmas in a 
world at peace . . . a dream, at last, 
come true. For the majority, of course. 
Some will not be home for Christmas. 
Some, not forever. For them, our 
humblest prayers and everlasting re- 
membrance. 

. 

On the Rexall air-show, Garry 
Moore wound up a wacky pome with 
a slogan I sold to Colgate Dentifrice’s 
ad-agency 22 years ago for ten bucks: 
“A good paste in the mouth.” If you 
live long enough, they come around 
once Moore. 

* 

Frank King, of Garfield & Guild, 
San Francisco advertising agency, 
sends a slogan for Waldorf Toilet-Tis- 
sue, by G&G copy-chief Dave Bas- 
com: “Tops for Bottoms.” 

e 

Speaking of slogans, I offer this 
one seriously to the American Leather 
Belting Association: ‘A steer’s over- 
coat never wears out.” 

° 

Close, but no cigar, is the name of 
the first King of the fourth Egyptian 
dynasty: “Snefru.” 

° 

Our local zoo acquired a species of 
antelope sometimes known as a 
“horned horse.” The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin headlined an item 
about it: ‘Something Gnu Added.” 
Don’t we have pun in the City of 
Brotherly Love and Bent Fenders? 

° 

Plaque noticed above a sales-man- 
ager’s desk: ‘Why be difficult, when, 
with a little effort, you can be im- 
possible ?”’ 

* 

Insulite's M. H. Williams found 
this unexplained spelling in a house- 
organ: “An unpresidented demand.” 
A year ago, it might have been all 
right to refer to Mr. Dewey as “an 
unpresidented governor.” 


A dear, old lady in the neighbor- 
hood was overhead to say, with fire in 
her eyes and firmness in her voice: 
“This is the United States . . not 
Texas!” 

° 

John Roepke tells me about a small 
store in New England that’s going to 
stay small. John asked the proprictor 
for a Hershey bar, and the old man 
said: “I don’t carry ‘em any more. 
I'd no sooner put a box of them out 
on the counter than they were gone. 
It got to be a nuisance.” 

. 

Things I never knew till recently: 
There’s a spray called ‘“Berlou Guar- 
anteed Mothproof.” If moths attack 
any Berlou-treated article within 5 
years, the manufacturer will pay the 
damage . . . even replacing the article. 
Only precaution: If you launder a 
suit or drapery, it must be Berloued 
again, as washing with soap-and-water 
cuts down Berlou’s efficiency. How- 
ever, it can be dry-cleaned again and 
again in the 5-year period without 
moth-attack. 

° 

Southern California got a beautiful 
free ad in one of the October issues 
of Life. It half made me wish the Los 
Angeles Times would give me a tum- 
ble . . . in the editorial rooms, | 
hasten to add. (If the boss is listening, 
I'm just kidding.) 

. 

Excellent advice given on the back 
of the little inspection-tag pasted on 
the windshield of your car: ‘‘Slow- 
down at sundown.” Ever discover it? 

* 

“Bad teeth plague cabinet-members 
and ships’ stokers alike. What is 
wrong with British teeth?”—Time. 
After my first visit to England, in 
1927, I said that London bridge-work 
is falling down. 

= 

Name for an all-purpose tile made 
by Robertson, of Trenton: “Versa 
Tile.” 

. 

Socialism in England should have 
been no surprise to us. People over 
there have been driving to the left 
for years. 

. 

Capsule Caricature: ‘‘She’s as feim- 

inine as the French adjective /a.” 
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WHERE HISTORY WAS MADE 


Clipper Ships... over a 
century ago aided in es- 
tablishing the industrial 
wealth of Boston and 
New England. 
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News, Advertising, Readership Devoted 
to Building a Better Civilization 


Tare TWois Veen-Meor Manker 


Teen-age youth keep a bright watch for good merchan- 
dise adapted to their particular needs and tastes. They 
also like to have their say when family purchases are 
made. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR reaches an im- 
portant group of these girls and boys in homes possessing 
much better than average ability to buy. 


These alert young people — like the many more mature 
readers — have learned that they can rely completely on 
both the news and advertising in this great international 
daily newspaper, with its unsurpassed service for gathering 
world news. 


The MONITOR carries the copy of 1,596 national advertis- 
ers and 16,917 local advertisers. This is a powerful endorse- 
ment of this newspaper as a medium that gets results. 

You, too, will find it profitable to invest advertising 
dollars regularly in THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 


Ask our nearest office for full information about the 
MONITOR MARKET.—THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, 
Norway Street, Boston, 15, Mass. 


Branch Offices: 
New York, Chicago, 


The (CHRISTIAN 
ee SCIENCE 


Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Paris, London, Geneva, Sydney 


MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Tip to Séver Screens Why don't 


you change 
ment from 


“DISCussion’”’ ? 


On the little radio in the dining. 
room, I had Lowell Thomas over 
KYW. Moving to the living-room, 
I tuned him in on WBZ. One ran 


split-second 
ing like an 


have been synchronous. I’m not an 
engineer, so I can’t explain it. I'l] 
wager my radioactive friend, W. By. 


ron McGill, 


In the October 15 issue, I typed it 
“anticlimactic,” but it came out “‘anti- 
climatic.”’ Printers, too, are volunteer 


editors. 


After reading in that same issue 
about the model steam-engines to be 
made by the California Technical Toy 
Corp., I had the itch to own one. As 
a boy, I spent many hours with toy 
steam-engines, fueled by kerosene as 
well as alcohol. They never lost their 
appeal for this guy who suffered ar. 
rested development at the age of 18. 


Writing from Hawaii, Lieut. Lew 
Conarroe says that song No. 1 on 
the GI Hit-Parade is: “Show Me the 


Way to Go 


“Because 


man was carrying a grandfather's 


clock down 


a repair-shop. As the clock limited his 


vision, he 


with a woman, knocking her down. 
After collecting her composure (and 
packages), the woman struggled to 
her feet and scathingly inquired: 


‘Why don’t 


like everybody else ?’.”-—Bob Ensley in 
The Reader's Digest. 
* 


Troy Carmichael agrees with the 
column that it’s cockeyed economics 
to lend people the money with which 
to buy your goods. He says that, if 
anyone doubts it, I should refer him 
to the bartender. 


“No man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money.’—Samuel 
Johnson. You can say that again, Sam 


Aside to 
you've been 


you'd put your address on everything 
you send. As a public-relations man 
from away back, I like to answer all 


my mail. 


And now, a sincere Merry Christ- 


mas to you! 
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the title of that cd part- 


“Data on Discs” to 


behind the other, sound. 
echo, when they should 


can. 
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of war curtailments, a 
a crowded main street to 


unintentionally collided 


you carry a wrist-watch 


contribs: Even though 
with us for years, I wish 


T. Harry THOMPSON 
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The New York Cimes Magazine 


The Magazine of The New York Times 
is especially notable in two respects: 
first, it has achieved high rank 

among national magazines; 

second, it is part 

of the Sunday New York Times— 


the country's “most distinguished newspaper ~ 


Out of a list of 127 magazines, 
sap ap which includes all the general monthlies. 
women's service magazines 
and national weeklies, 
The New York Times Magazine 


ranked tenth in advertising linage 


for the first ten months this year 


With a circulation exceeding 850,000, 
The Times Magazine goes 

with the Sunday New York Times 

to intelligent, influential families 

in thousands of cities and towns 


from coast to coast. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 
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BLACKHAWK 
BREWING CO. 


buys WOC for the 


( DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, E. MOLINE 


e 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


QUAD.-CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
& 


Since 1943, Hooper and Conlan 
surveys have shown that only 
WOC delivers the Quad-Cities — 
the largest metropolitan area 
between Chicago and Omaha; 
and between Minneapolis and | 
St. Louis. It’s the 40th retail 
market in the nation, with ap- 
proximately 218,000 population. 


le 


ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 


40 MARKET 


IS DELIVERED ONLY | __ 
BY Se 


DAVENPORT, 
B. J. PALMER, President 
BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 


IOWA 


BASIC AMERICAN NETWORK 
5000 WATTS~—1420 Kc. 
FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


———————eee 


| Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


Break-Down of Expenses 


Is it necessary under Treasury 
Decision 5480 regarding advances 
or reimbursements made employes 
for traveling or other expenses to 
make break-downs of such expenses 
incurred by salesmen? 

No. Only actual salary must be re- 
ported on withholding Form W-2; 
payments of strictly expense account 
nature are reported on Form 1099. 


| So much confusion was caused, and 


so much paper work indicated, by the 
original Treasury decision that text of 
a clarifying memorandum issued by 


| the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


last fortnight is worth study: 
“Treasury Decision 5480 does not 
change the rule that information re- 
turns are required f.Jm all persons 
making payment to employes of wages, 
salaries, annuities, commissions, or 
compensation in any other form 
amounting to $500 or more in any 


_ calendar year. It merely provides that 


in such cases if only a portion of such 


| compensation constitutes wages sub- 
| ject to withholding and such portion 
| is reported on Form W-2, the re- 


mainder of such payments must be re- 
ported on Form 1099. 

“The advances or reimbursements 
for expenses contemplated by Treasury 
Decision 5480 are those which are 
made by the employer without requir- 
ing an accounting by the employe to 


| the employer that the expenses are 


ordinary and necessary expenses in- 
curred in the business of the employer. 
The Bureau will consider that the em- 


| ployer has complied with the provis- 
| ions of the Treasury Decision, if the 


advances or reimbursements for ex- 
penses to be reported on Form 1099 


| are confined to those with respect to 
| which the employer does not require 

the employe to submit expense ac- 
| counts showing that the advances or 


reimbursements are ordinary and 
necessary expenses in the employer's 


| business.” 


Advertising and Taxes 


Is it possible to proceed now 
with major advertising and pro- 
motional programs on products 
which may not actually be ready 
for sale for many months, and 
charge the cost to current business 
expense in tax computations? 


Yes, definitely. The Treasury recog. 
nizes as deductible, expenses which 
are incurred currently to protect in. 
vestments in a business and to insure 
its continuance as a going concern, 
In specific cases of companies organ- 
ized originally solely for war work. 
the Treasury has recognized diversion 
of profits to promotional expense and 
advertising which were not needed 
for current operations, but were di- 
rected specifically to the building up 
of future patronage. 


Competition in Distribution 


We hear more and more about 
Government intention to “police” 
competition in distribution, but 
cannot determine just what sort of 
trend is indicated. Can you clarify 
this? 

Latest blast in this direction came 
from Senator William E. Murray's 
Senate Small Business Committee 
which charged that opportunities for 
small business in the distributive 
trades may contract as a result of 
wartime developments in concentra- 
tion and monopoly control. Said the 
Committee: “Existing Federal and 
State legislation, representing in many 
instances responses to immediate pres- 
sures in the pre-war past, is inadequate 
to cope with the new situation. Gov- 
ernment must restore and police com- 
petition in distribution. In instances 
where integration has led to monop- 
oly and unfair practices, the solution 
may be divorce of distributive func- 
tions from manufacturing.” (Text of 
the report entitled “Maintaining Free 
Competitive Enterprise’’ may be ob- 
tained from Senator Murray, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.) 

Incidentally, on the House side of 
the Capitol, Representative Wright 
Patman’s House Small Business Com- 
mittee apparently is to be forced out 
of the picture. It asked for a budget 
of $135,000, was trimmed by the Ac- 
counts Committee to only $20,000, 
which would have to be used for 
liquidation of its activities. 


Trade Association Dues 


Reports indicate that Govern- 
ment agencies will not recognize 
dues in trade associations as items 
in figuring the cost of business. Is 
this true? 

While this question has come up 
in several war contract settlement 
cases, the Board of Contract Appeals 
has ruled out only what might be 
called “marginal” trade association 
dues while allowing those which are 
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| | ere’s your chance to do something you’ve always wanted to do—look into a 
fire engine and see what it’s made of —the brass cannisters, the nozzles, the 
flashing lights, and all. 

You'll find some famous names on these two: FWD, Waukesha Motor, 
Hercules Motor, Elkart Brass, General Tire, Armstrong Rubber, Firestone, 
Hewitt Rubber, Quaker Rubber, Goodall Rubber, U. S. Rubber, Dietz, American 
La France Foamite, Exide, Auto-Lite, Zenith, Bosch, Homelite, Ross 
Gear & Tool, Marks Products. 

The fire may be out, but the heat’s always on those equipment-makers— 
to modernize machines, methods, materials continually. That’s why, in those plants 
you'll find 270 Business Week subscribers— plus nearly 800 pass-along readers... 
keeping Business Week at their elbows as their most reliable decision-making 
equipment. 

Wherever men are hard at work, more and still more management-men are 
relying on Business Week for their business news and interpretive guidance 
for the busy, challenging, demanding weeks ahead. 


You have many things to say to management-men and ‘one best place to say them 
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Mole-hill or Mountain? 


We're biased, of course, but we think you'll agree that 


Sellevision is big... big enough to make it well worth 


while for the Mahomets of advertising to come to this 


mountain. Sellevision is the name for KSTP’s tested 


station betterment policy. Here, in a word, are repre- 


sented the far-sighted awareness of effective program- 


ming and promotion ... the determination and the 


know-how to do a comprehensive job of both ... the 


continuity of our state-wide audience promotions for 


the past four years... the exclusive merchandising 


machinery we call Planalyzed Promotion. Truly, 


Sellevision is an ever-growing mountain of endeavor 


which each day makes KSTP a better radio station. 


50,000 WATTS —CLEAR CHANNEL 
NORTHWEST'S LEADING RADIO STATION 


EXCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE FOR THE TWIN CITIES AUL 
MINNEAPOLIS ... ST. P 


Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Co 


clearly bona fide. The Comptrolle; 
General has expressed similar views. 
For instance, the Appeals Board de. 
nied claims of the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. for reimbursement of memb: ship 
dues paid to Associated Industries of 
Missouri and the Industrial Relations 
Club, holding that the organizations 
were largely for lobbying and fraternal] 
purposes, and that they duplicated 
services given by other trade organiza- 
tions for which cost was allowed 


Help for Business 


Now that the war is over, is 
Washington going to devote more 
attention to helping business get 
re-established ? 

Plans for Governmental aid to 
businessmen are still being sidetracked 
in Congress, even while “gravy” mea- 
sures ride through. 

The House has just knocked out a 
recommendation by its Appropriations 
Committee that the Department of 
Commerce’s Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Service be given $405,000 
to hire 396 additional employes to 
conduct economic studies for business. 

The House has also voted against 
an appropriation to the Census De. 
partment of $420,000 for a sample - 
census of population, $260,000 for a 
consumers’ income study, and $600,- 
000 for expansion of labor force 
studies. The Senate might still over- 
ride the House on these, but it is 
considered doubtful. 

Meanwhile, the Department of 
Commerce plan for establishing ex- 
tensive Government-business coopera- 
tive programs has not advanced be- 
yond reference to committees. 


What Rubber in Tires? 


Will tires be made of natural or 
synthetic rubber in the next couple 
of years? 

From all researches made, it is in- 
dicated that American businessmen 
will be using synthetic tires for a con- 
siderable while to come. ; 

At present general purpose syn- 
thetic rubber costs around 191/c per 
pound and natural rubber about 221/y¢. 
Every effort is to be made to have 
natural rubber down to 17c per 
pound, but to this must be added ship- 
ping costs from the Pacific. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., United States 
Rubber Co., and The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. are planning definitely 
to use synthetic rubber next year, and 
probably even after natural rubber be- 
comes available. 

Washington wants to maintain some 
synthetic manufacture even if natural 
rubber costs tumble. 
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Significant Trends 


{s seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1945 


False Friends of Business 


WALTER LIPPMANN, in an inspiring address before 
the convention of the Association of National Advertisers, 
told of a wise Frenchman, de Tocqueville, who himself be- 
longed to the old aristocracy of France, and who once made 
an inquiry into the reasons why during the revolutionary 
period before and after the Napoleonic Wars, the French 
aristocracy fell from power, while the British aristocracy 
not only survived but led the British nation into and 
through the period of Britain’s greatest influence and 
prosperity. 


The difference was, according to de Tocqueville's an- 
alysis, that the French aristocrats clung so grimly and 
stupidly to their privileges that they lost their power, 
whereas, the British aristocrats gave up privileges whenever 
that was necessary in order to retain their power. 


And then Mr. Lippmann added, ‘Nothing that has ever 
been said, it seems to me, is so pertinent to the peculiar posi- 
tion of American businessmen in the years that lie ahead of 
them ...I often wonder whether American businessmen 
and our system of private enterprise do not have more to 
fear from their unwise friends than from their severest critics 
and their ardent opponents . . . Just because the world we 
are living in is turbulent, difficult, and dangerous, it is peculi- 
arly necessary that the business community be unfrightened, 
confident, and that it should set itself firmly against false 
alarms, stampedes . . . 


When you remember that the American economy is in 
weight of productive power about half the economy of the 
world, that it is economically the most powerful, and tech- 
nologically the most progressive on earth—when you think 
of all that, it really is annoying to have the American busi- 
nessman portrayed to himself and advertised to the world as 
i poor little helpless frightened creature quaking in his boots. 


“Of course, businessmen have their troubles. But anyone 
who expécts to live an active life without trouble should have 
seen to it that he was born somewhere else in some other 
period of history than this one. I think it is time the business 
community dismissed the people who impair their dignity, 
undermine their confidence, impugn their self-respect, and in 
their everlasting whining and wailing seem to have forgotten 
that a businessman is first of all a man, and must have the 
manly virtues. Let the captains of industry be captains indeed, 
ind go forward unafraid into the days to come. Let them send 
back to the rear all those who would mother them, baby them, 
worry over them until they are so softened up with false 
sympathy and fear that they lose their nerve.” 


Mr. Lippmann might well have been talking about that type 
of business leader who sees collectivists and communists 
lurking under every bed and around every corner. Take 
for example Mr. Edward F. Hutton, the well known Wall 
Street broker, who was interviewed by a reporter from the 
New York World-Telegram and who sees “determined, 
envious, ambitious autocrats striving and planning to make 
this country the land of the ball-and-chain . . . plenty of 
un-American individuals are planning to smash industry, 
enterprise, and the competitive profit-and-loss system so 
they can take over and create the perfect monopoly.” 


Doubtless there are such people, but Mr. Hutton would 
be well advised if he came forth with a bill of particulars. 
Who are those people? What success have they had in 
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trying to impose /eir way of life? Does he include every- 
body who doesn’t happen to subscribe to bis way of life? 


It seems to me that undocumented attacks like this 
illustrate what Mr. Lippmann referred to when he spoke 
of the unwise friends of business. It’s certainly true that 
some businessmen, during the last couple of months, have 
seemed to accept the Commodore Vanderbilt saying of 
nearly a century ago, “The public be damned!” 


In the same World-Telegram which carried the Edward 
Hutton interview, Ralph Hendershot, the financial editor, 
made a very wise observation: ‘Fundamentally everyone 
should be interested in the welfare of our productive cor- 
porations. They should also be interested in the welfare 
of our millions of workers. They should be interested, too, 
in what portion of corporate earnings go to workers and 
the portion that goes to stockholders. These questions have 
an important bearing on the general economy. No man- 
agement is too big or important to recognize these interests. 
Any management that fails to recognize them is headed for 
trouble’’—like the French aristocrats mentioned by Walter 
Lippmann. 


Next Year’s Budgets 


1 HAVE BEEN LOOKING INTO THE CRYSTAL 
BALL and I see ahead a very good 1946. It will be con- 
fusing, it will be difficult, but it will add up to good 
business. 


Shortly after V-J Day most prognosticators were rather 
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Even though agricultural income may drop off in 1946 
(Henry Wallace sees a drop of $3 billions and then a 
drop of $1.5 billions in 1947), farmers have fattened 
themselves up, as shown here, and should retain a pur- 
chasing power much higher than pre-war for several years. 
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pessimistic about the first half of 1946, and Government 
officials went so far as to predict around 7 million unem- 
ployed. I thought then that they were a bit pessimistic; 
now the Washington statements would seem a bit on the 
optimistic side. 


The optimists are saying that a marked improvement in 
the economic condition of the country is expected after 
January 1, and they give four major reasons—the stimulat- 
ing impact of the tax reduction, the return to work of many 
whose unemployment benefits will begin to expire, the 
progressive increase in production of consumer goods, and 
the completion of the British loan which will, they say, 
lay down the conditions for post-war world commerce. 
Then they go on to admit that they underestimated con- 
sumer demand and the absence as yet of large-scale in- 
voluntary unemployment. Consumer outlays for goods and 
services, held down to less than 100 billions during the 
war years, are now estimated at from 115 to 125 in 1946. 
Gross national product for 1946, first estimated at under 
150 billions due to the huge drop in war spending, is now 
forecast as high as 170 billions. This assumes some price 
increases. 


The pessimists, or perhaps they should more properly 
be called the conservative estimators, doubt that the upward 
movement will start much before July. They also have four 
reasons for their cautionary statements—the lag caused by 
wage-price issues, retarded production resulting from in- 
completed reconversion, shortage of key parts in line pro- 
duction operations, a reduction in real buying power due 
to re-employment delays. 


We'll go out on a limb and predict that the volume of 
retail sales and services in 1946 will be at least 15% 
bigger than in 1945—and if we don’t get that much of an 
increase in our own business we'll feel that we have fallen 
down on the job. 
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Since the last Census there are 8 million more noses to 
count—but the marketing executive is up against it be- 
cause the Census Department cannot currently break the 
population down by states, counties, and cities. There- 
fore nothing more reliable than the Dec., 1943 OPA 
Registration No. 4 will be available for another year. 
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Where’s the Money Coming From? 


YOU WOULDN'T KNOW there was any unemployment, 
any strikes, if you based your judgment on what you saw 
in the retail stores. Not only has there not been any lct-up 
in retail demand, but every week, every month, the figures 
show sizable increases over last year. 


We know that lots of people have lost their jobs, others 
have gone on strike, many ex-war workers are sitting it 
out and resting a bit, most of the soldiers have to get a 
little rest and vacation before they start back to work and 
some businessmen, for an obvious, selfish reason, don't 
care about doing very much business in the closing months 
of 1945. 


So, knowing of all of these people who are not working 
very hard and of the war workers who have lost their 
overtime pay, would you expect that the national income 
in 1945 would be as high as it was in 1944? 


Most people look for a decline and we could hardly 
believe the estimates of our Research Department which 
indicate that the cash income paid out to individuals this 
year will be well in excess of last year. To make sure we 
had the right answer, we checked with a number of au- 
thorities, and the answer seems to be clear—the stores are 
doing more business because the people have more money. 


The only month-to-month estimates available are those 
carefully prepared ones of The Department of Commerce. 
These show that in the first nine months of the year income 
payments were 119.9 billions as against 115.4 billions in 
1944, a gain of 4.5%. September was the first month this 
year to show a decline over last year, but the drop that 
month was very slight. Preliminary figures for October 
show 13.2 billions this year as against 13.7 billions last 
year. It would take a 20% drop in November and Decem- 
ber to bring the 1945 total down to the 1944 twelve-month 
total. 


The Investors’ Syndicate, in its continuing monthly 
study of what people earn and spend, says that “real in- 
come” 7s now down to 80c of last year’s dollar for the 
month of October. In their study they measure both in- 
come received and the cost of living. 


Significant Shorts 


Small Business Is Growing: For the first time since 
1942 new business ventures in 1945 will exceed bank- 
ruptcies and suspensions. The Commerce Department esti- 
mates a net increase of 300,000 business establishments for 
the year. The net loss of business units between 1940 and 
1944 was around 500,000. 


Selling an Entire Industry: Two of the regular ad- 
vertisers in SALES MANAGEMENT are doing a job which 
we think should be done by companies in almost every 
line of industry. These advertisers, Nation’s Business and 
Redbook, are enlightened in their sales approach. One of 
them is an “American Business Market’ magazine; the 
other is a “Family Group” magazine. They know that they 
will grow if their entire field grows, and so they aren't 
afraid to give a helping hand to magazines which also com- 
pete with them. Each advertisement of Nation’s Business 
urges you people to advertise in Fortune, United States 
News, and Business Week; each advertisement of Redbook 
has a plug for The American and The Cosmopolitan. 

PHILip SALISBURY 
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LeappetLy Burs: Huddie Ledbetter—better known as Leadbelly—“sends” students and teachers 
during a typical Standard School Broadcast at NBC. Jazz holds the spotlight at this and other 


sessions, Servicemen and women clamored for the continuation of this feature of the series. 


The Story Behind Standard Oil's 
Radio Broadeasts for Students - 


Designed to help youth appreciate fine music, school broadcasts 


sponsored by Standard Oil of California built an audience of half 


a million listeners. Aired weekly over the NBC Pacific Network, 


the programs constitute a fine example of institutional advertising. 


N October 18, 1928, students 
and music teachers in a 
handful of Pacific Coast 
schools listened to the first 
Standard School Broadcast program 
of Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. There were still doubters who 
feared commercialism, but Standard 
of California overcame all skepticism 
by demonstrating its good faith in 
actually wanting to give something to 
education. Now, as the eighteenth an- 
nual season of the Standard School 
Broadcast commences, an acceptance 
hardly dreamed of at the beginning 
has been won and, in the words of 
Program Manager Adrian Michaelis 
who has reared the project from in- 
fancy: ““We would have a hard time 
convincing the schools we should dis- 
continue it, even if we wanted to.” 
\t the beginning of the 1928-29 
school term the Broadcast had an au- 
dience in 72 schools for the Narrator 
and Trio (violin, ‘cello, and piano) 
that were featured in the educational 
scries. Today, the Broadcast has _ its 
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own 20-piece orchestra, known as the 
Standard Broadcast Orchestra. It av- 
erages two singers a week on the pro- 
grams, three actors, in some cases a 
narrator and occasional noted guest- 
artists such as Katherine Dunham and 
Huddie Ledbetter. At its pre-war peak 
the broadcast was being used by 5,000 
schools representing more than a half 
million students and 20,000 educators. 

An average of 100 letters a month 
pour in from teachers and students. 
Grownups, now listeners to the week- 
ly adult Standard Hour, write in to 
say they date their first interest in 
fine music to the dramatization of the 
subject by the Standard Broadcast. 
City, county, and state educational of- 
ficials and personnel of departments 
of education voluntarily compliment 
the company on the project and _ its 
handling. 

Mr. Michaelis and his field assist- 
ant, Miss Cecile Creed, are invited to 
participate in educational conferences, 
and are consulted as authorities when 
music teachers or supervisors want 


more information on education by 
radio. They are called on, too, to 
help schools acquire radios. Corre- 
spondence on the broadcasts has turn- 
ed into a major job. 

This success, spectacular as it seems 
now, has been a gradual growth. Dur- 
ing the first year the audience jumped 
from 72 schools to 500, next year to 
700; successive seasons showed 1,000, 
1,300, 1,700 schools, and on up until 
just before the war 5,000 schools in 
one year were listening and using the 
study courses. 

The Standard School Broadcast 
grew out of a demand for what might 
be called an educational supplement 
to The Standard Hour. In 1927 when 
the company started this weekly eve- 
ning program of one hour of sym- 
phonic music, the first of its kind in 
the Far West, there was considerable 
argument among radio advertisers as 
to whether there was a potential audi- 
ence for that type of serious program. 
Standard believed there was, but the 
overwhelming response surprised even 
the company. It was surprised by the 
numbers and the enthusiasm of the 
listeners, but even more by the great 
number of requests for more informa- 
tion about the music. 

These requests led to the idea of 
starting an educational series of broad- 
casts on music. And because it was 
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educational, the company believed that 
it should be designed for schools. One 
fact that overcame the resistance to the 
introduction of a program by a com- 
mercial organization into the school 
curriculum, was that Standard con- 
vinced educators that it was giving 
something that most schools could not 
readily produce themselves and that 
was designed to supplement the exist- 
ing music appreciation courses—not 
replace the classroom teacher. In con- 
nection with the series there never has 
been any mention of the company or 
its products, except the opening and 
closing, ‘This is the Standard School 
Broadcast, presented especially for you 
by Standard of California.” 

From the start, Standard asked 
teachers and students to submit their 
own ideas and to suggest what they 
would like to hear on the broadcast. 
In that way, not only was cooperation 
gained, but the expressions of opinion, 
the requests and criticisms, helped in 
developing the programs. Another 
means of gaining the friendly interest 
of educators was to set up an Advisory 
Board of leading music educators in 
the various states where the broadcasts 
are heard. 


Field Work in the Schools 


An average of 50 to 60 music 
supervisors and educators are asked to 
serve on the board each year. With 
the exception of the war years, the 
Standard School Broadcast has had a 
continuous policy of sponsoring te- 
gional meetings of its Advisory Board 
members. These gatherings as a rule 
are held in conjunction with the Cali- 
fornia-Western School Music Confer- 
ence, and the Northwest School Music 
Conference meetings. 

Some field work has always been 
done in connection with the School 
Broadcasts. This work is now in charge 
of Miss Creed who devotes practically 
all her time to field work. Serving as 
a personal representative for the pro- 
gram, Miss Creed travels throughout 
the West Coast and now (since addi- 
tion of Intermountain territory sta- 
tions) as far east as Salt Lake City. 
[t is her job to get more schools to 
listen to the broadcast and make 
friends for it. 

Miss Creed, incidentally, is an ex- 
classroom teacher. She was chosen 
for field work because she was doing 
such an outstanding and enthusiastic 
job while she was a teacher, in util- 
izing the Standard School Broadcast 
in her own classroom. She works 
not only with the music teachers, but 
with Advisory Board members; con- 
tacts city, county, and state educators, 
state superintendents, and _ P.T.A. 
members, and gets to know the class- 
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F. On tHE Air: The 20-piece Standard Oil orchestra broadcasts to half a million 
e school students weekly. And Hooper surveys prove that adults like them too. 


room teachers as well as their students. 

The fact that Miss Creed is a teach- 
er, and speaks the language of edu- 
cation, makes this contacting the more 
valuable. She goes into grade schools 
and into high schools and colleges as 
well, and she can persuade teachers to 
encourage students of music apprecia- 
tion in high schools and colleges to 
coordinate listening to The Standard 
Hour with their class work. 

The Standard programs (except for 
a brief period when suitable time was 
not available during 1940-42) have 
always been heard over NBC's Pa- 
cific Coast Network. The School 
Broadcast programs were heard orig- 
inally at 11:00 A.M., Thursdays. Later, 
when the listening area was extended 
from the Far Western States to some 
Mountain points, Mountain Time 
would have brought the period into 
the Mountain Zone noon hour, so the 
time was changed to 10-10:30 A.M., 
Pacific Standard Time. 

Standard always has issued free some 
printed material to aid and guide the 
teacher in utilization of the School 
Broadcasts. This teacher-guide mate- 
rial, simpler at first, has grown into 
the ambitious ‘“Teacher’s Manual” 
now issued each school season, in an 
edition of 20,000 copies. It is a pro- 
fusély illustrated 36- page booklet, 
beautifully printed on heavy coated 
stock with text explaining the weekly 
periods and furnishing background 
for lessons. 

The current manual lists Mr. Mich- 
aclis as program manager, Miss Creed 
as field assistant, pictures Standard 
Program Awards (George Foster Pea- 
body Medal, two Phi Beta Plaques, 


two Ohio State University First 
Awards), and for the remainder of 
the page summarizes the Eighteenth 
Annual Course. This summary tells 
the date, subject, and musical theme, 
and, if the music is available on rec- 
ords, lists recording identification. 
The inside back cover of the man- 
ual lists the personnel of this season's 
Standard School Broadcast Advisory 
Board, in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. Page two gives a boxed list of the 
NBC. Stations on which Standard 
Programs are heard (both School 
Broadcast and The Standard Hour), 
gives essential background informa 
tion about the School Broadcast for in- 
formation of teacher and pupil, and 
presents the words and music of the 
programs’ Signature Theme. 
A page of text is given to each ol 
the half-hour broadcasts, and each 
page has an art-correlation illustra. 
tion, with a center spread in full color. 
The half-hour on Afro-Cuban Dances 
in the 1944-45 manual, illustrating 
use of the percussion instruments, for 
instance, identifies the various instru- 
ments in this class. Under the subhead, 
“Drums of the Indies,” the signifi- 
cance of early music in religion and 
voodoo rites is explained. This leads 
up to the featured composition, 4 
few bars of which are illustrated. The 
page has a reproduction of a primt- 
tive drummer, and a photograph o! 
“Music scrap books, musical instru 
ments, and drawings made by stu 
dents of an Olympia, Wash., 
school in conjunction with regular 
listening to the Standard School 
Broadcast.” The textual matter ends 
with a suggestion for correlations with 
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- number of studies other than music. 

There are full pages of illustrations 
of personalities in music and related 
arts; a page picturing the Symphony 
Orchestra seating chart, pictures of 
orchestral instruments, a biographical 
chart of composers, chart of musical 
itch ranges, and reproduction of 
photographs of noted symphony con- 
ductors of The Standard Hour. Each 
year the Teacher's Manual follows a 
similar arrangement. 

The manual for 1943-44 opened 
with a page of 10 photographs show- 
ing the teacher “How to Use the 
Standard School Broadcasts in the 
Classroom,” stressing “Integration, 


Preparation, and Participation” for 
most effective results. 


Each year the 


tionnaire which brings the company 
most of the data it requires for its 
audience statistics. 

The announcement with request 
card goes to every school in the ter- 
ritory Standard is interested in—pub- 
lic, parochial, and private, whether 
they have ever listened or not. The 
return cards usually pour in, hundreds 
a day, to total anywhere up to 20,000. 
Average printing is 20,000 a year. 

This season, because of a produc- 
tion delay on the 1945-46 manual, the 
company included in its fall an- 
nouncement the first four, instead of 
merely the first one of the lessons, so 
that none would be missed. 

By correlating the Broadcasts with 
subject matter other than music, Stand- 


Time Out: Music classes in 5,000 schools take time out for the broadeasts. 
Educators are enthusiastic about Standard’s contribution to the curriculum. 


course covers many varieties, periods, 
and kinds of music. 

Two years ago the experiment was 
made of presenting a period on jazz. 
A group of broadcasts gave a series 
of lessons on Afro-American jazz, with 
the well known music critic, Alfred 
Frankenstein, as narrator. Listeners 
were asked for comments, told, if they 
were interested, they might have cop- 
ies of the scripts of the series. So 
many requests were received it was 
found necessary to print these lessons 
in a special booklet. The thousands of 
requests came not only from the stu- 
dents and teachers, but from all parts 
of the world. Comment on the les- 
sons in Esquire brought requests from 
servicemen and women abroad. The 
Jazz series was so popular it is being 
presented for the third time. 

[he manual is mailed to educators 
on request only; but each year, during 
the preliminary week of school, Stand- 
aris Public Relations Department 
sends out a Fall Announcement tell- 
ing all about the forthcoming course 
and carrying a full list of the stations. 
A tear-out return postal is a request 
card for the manual, and also a ques- 
1945 
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ard, aided by suggestions from educa- 
tors, students, and from its field as- 
sistant on the project, has reached out 
into English, Social Sciences, Art, 
Drama, and even Mathematics classes. 

Students and teachers, sometimes 
entire classes, write in by the hun- 
dreds—average a hundred letters a 
month during the school terms—ask- 
ing questions, making criticisms 
(which are encouraged), seeking more 
information, or simply expressing ap- 
proval. Every letter is answered. 

Officials of the company have am- 
ple evidence that this public relations 
project is doing what was intended— 
making friends for Standard, both 
among school children and their edu- 
cators. It is also creating potential 
good customers and educating listen- 
ers for The Standard Hour, now heard 
every Sunday evening from 8:30 to 
9:30 Pacific Standard Time, 9:30 to 
10:30 in the Hawaiian Islands, by 
delayed transcriptions, and later in the 
week in Latin America and Alaska 
by short-wave. The School Broadcasts 
are sometimes mentioned on The 
Standard Hour. They are also adver- 
tised in educational and Parent-Teach- 


er publications in the region, and in 
some women’s club magazines. They 
are referred to from time to time in 
Standard’s institutional advertising. 
The Standard Hour is publicized week- 
ly by means of paid advertisements in 
leading Far Western and Hawaiian 
Island newspapers. 

In spite of all the evidence of listen- 
er interest and approval, Standard’s 
Public Relations Department keeps 
strict tabs on popularity through the 
commercial program ratings. Several 
years ago, Mr. Michaelis says, “We 
found the School Broadcast getting 
notable Hooper ratings from adult 
audiences. That, of course is just vel- 
vet.” 


Build Listener Interest 


Standard considers its regular Sun- 
day night Standard Hour a very im- 
portant phase of its public relations 
program, and one that has been and 
continues of inestimable value. As a 
result of surveys it was found not 
long ago that listener interest for the 
program fell off during certain pe- 
triods, so the problem was analyzed 
and the programs revamped by mak- 
ing them timely and seasonal. 

During the symphony season they 
present the finest symphony music; 
when spring comes the programs are 
lightened somewhat; in summer they 
feature the Hollywood Bowl concerts; 
in the fall the broadcasts present grand 
opera programs. These four groups are 
interspersed with half a dozen special 
programs when regular orchestras are 
not available; for instance, some of 
the better music written for motion 
pictures. 

Additional public relations benefits 
for the company are derived from the 
long-established policy of using or- 
chestras from various sections of the 
Far West, including the San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland Symphony Or- 
chestras; the Los Angeles Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra, the Hollywood Bowl] Or- 
chestra, and others, on The Standard 
Hour. 

Three years ago the company com- 
missioned a theme song, “This Hour 
Is Yours,” and made it the signature 
theme for both the Symphony and 
the School Broadcasts. It was written 
by a member of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, Julius Haug, 
with words by Mr. Michaelis. So 
many listeners wrote in asking about 
the new theme, that it was printed in 
popular song form and mailed to the 
50,000 persons who eventually piled 
up requests for copies. “We have had 
more letters about this theme than 
about any other music we have ever 
played on The Standard Hour,” says 
Program Manager Michaelis. 
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HE GOT HIS HANDS DIRTY .. . and per- 3 4 which i 


haps that’s why Peter E. Lakin’s star is in the to show 
ascendance—he came up the hard way. Now, 

as vice-president in charge of marketing for 

Shell Oil Co., Inc., he finds his erstwhile 

experience working for a tank-line railroad in 

Alaska as  boilermaker’s helper paid off. 

Through it he learned how to get along with 

men, and how to get the best work out of 

them. Interested first in engineering he 

dropped it when economics caught his eye. 

He's risen from clerk to cashier, then chief T 

clerk and salesman. Born in Orting, Wash., ey ar @ 
which he says consists of “a post office, a 

general store, and a water tank.” Says “you 

cannot set up an enduring structure without 

plans, and you cannot make plans without 

understanding the people you're to work with.” 

That's why his marketing plans always succeed. 


A FAST, BRISK WALK .. . is Leon C. Stowell’s (third 
from left) lone remaining athletic indulgence. As president 
of Underwood Corp., he’s been up to his ears in war work; 
has watched his golf, tennis and sailing drop off the agenda 
one by one. A part of him yearns for the early days when he 
joined up with Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., as assistant to the 
city sales manager shortly after he’d worked his way through 
Harvard. Got interrupted by the World War I—he enlisted as 
a Private, emerged as a Captain. By 1919 he was sales promo- 
tion manager of the Dictaphone Corp. At 35 he was its presi- 
dent. Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., (now Underwood Corp 

enticed him away in 1936, made him executive vice-president 
They gave him the reins a little later. Sometimes he sits in 
his front wnidow at Larchmont watching the yachts on the 
sound. His wife thinks he looks wistful then. Well, someday! 
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yYWOOD PREMIER . . . Lawrence Ottinger will go down in the annals 
American industry as the man with $500 who, in 1919, founded the 
pited States Plywood Corp., which now does an annual $30,000,000 busi- 
ss, N. B. He borrowed the 500 from his mother. Plywood’s new building 
New York City is the talk of architectural circles—uses plywood in over 
0 ways. The execs’ offices run the range from Banker’s Traditional to 
lized Modern. Mr. O. entered the lumber business with a process for 
wloring wood in a living tree, via dyestuffs. The process was a technical 
wecess but impractical. The Army took him during World War |, and with 
fine disregard for his specialty, put him into plywood—of which he knew 
sthing. Before the Armistice had been signed he was in charge of aircraft 
plywood for the U. S. and its Allies. Afterwards he went all-out for plywood, 
which is where the elder Mrs. O entered the picture. He also raises horses 
to show — not win or place. Lives in suburban Scarsdale, New York. 


HAIL TO THE “CHIEF”... If you aren't familiar with 
a man named Harry J. Klinger, another man named Henry 

Ford definitely is. It was Mr. Klinger who put Chevrolet 

on the automobile map back in 1924, when he was vice- 

president in charge of sales for Chevvie. By 1933 he had 

things in such good shape you couldn't get decent odds 

from Lloyd’s against buying a Chevrolet. General Motors 

assigned him the job of doing more of the same for 

Pontiac. Now, after several years of being forcibly 

S a esmen harnessed, he’s ready to bring out the newest Pontiac, 
in his capacity of vice-president and general manager of 

Pontiac Motors Division. Began his selling career, after 

the U. of Michigan, advertising and selling a more 

stationary object—the Murphy chair. Off-hours he breeds 

cattle on his farm—far from the sound of automobiles. 


MORE NOISE, PLEASE . . . When R. B. Cassingham 
(far right) joined up, back in the early 20’s, with a new 
company called International Cellucotton, they handed 
him a sales job that would have given pause to the talents 
of Diamond Jim Brady. His was the task of persuading 
Wisconsin stores to stock all the way up to a round 
dozen of a new feminine hygiene product—Kotex sani- 
tary napkins. Kotex, at that time, was pretty “hush- 
hush,” and Cellucotton was even running into difficulty 
with balky magazines which hesitated to run its adver- 
tisements. R. B. saw no reason for keeping quiet about 
a fine product. He’s now president of the organization. 
A dyed-in-the-wool Westerner he rose through the ranks 
from his Wisconsin “Siberia” to division manager on the 
West Coast, then moved to New York City and take- 
over as Eastern division manager. At first opportunity 
he was back in San Francisco as Western manager. 
it didn’t last long. There was a bigger job for him 
in Chicago as general sales manager, then another. 
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clothes, Eisenberg & Sons are now 
known by smart women the country 
over as sponsors also of “Eisenberg 
Ice” (costume jewelry to you) and a 
line of cosmetics. They do over $3,- 


000,000 a year, through only 360 ex- 


Beautiful Staging for Beautiful 


Dressmakers originally, making quality 


clusive outlets. They’re real showmen. 


Deamatic ENTRANCE: Rich hangings, deep 


tastic on one wall: flowers add a dash of 


“ice” 


ness Built on Beauty. Scores of tiny hoop-skirted 
ladies (the Eisenberg trade-mark) trip the light fap. 


THrives IN A WARM SHOWROOM: Luxurioys 
green carpeting, striped wallpaper, comfort deluxe 

all help to sell “Eisenberg Ice” jewelry to the tune 
of a million dollars a year, and cosmetics to the tune 
of a quarter-million. Note the shadow-box display. 


cushions, 
spacious splendor, bid welcome to Eisenberg’s Bug. 


color. 


Products—How Eisenberg Does It 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


HAROLD EISENBERG 


President 


Eisenberg & Sons 


Chicago 


HIS is the story of a Business 

Built on Beauty. It’s a story of 
merchandising with glamor, 
theater, showmanship. It is 
possible that you, being a mere busi- 
ness-man, may never have heard of 
Eisenberg Originals. Or ‘Eisenberg 
Ice.” If so, when you get home to- 
night, ask the little woman what she 
knows about these things. It will be 
well to seat yourself in a comfortable 
chair, with your pipe started, for you 
will be in for a twenty-minute lecture. 
Eisenberg & Sons, dressmakers, be- 
gan their business modestly in 1914, 
or thirty-one years ago. Eisenberg Ice, 
merchandised like the dresses as Eisen- 
berg Originals, got into the line as a 
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natural evolution in 1935. Prior to 
that for some years, with the depres- 
sion and all, the dress market had 
been highly competitive. To get read- 
ier sales Eisenberg had added, without 
extra cost, a pin, a clip, a button or a 
gadget in bright metal. What they call 
lagniappe down in New Orleans. Just 
something extra to catch the eye and 
clinch the sale. 

Finally, however, with changing 
times, money got easier and dresses 
sold more readily. The costume jew- 
elry became something to sell. Bright 
stones were added—and so the “‘ice.” 
Mountings, originally white metal, 
became silver, often gold plated. They 
grew more alluring in design, orig- 


inals all. And women thought noth- 
ing of paying from $10 to $50 for 
single items, just to “pin on.” 

Cosmetics came into the line in 
1938. Famous dressmakers in Paris, 
fabulous houses whose names ring 
around the world, had long ago 
branched out into perfumes and cos- 
metics, and these had lent added dis 
tinction to their names. In instances 
Eisenberg had become more famous 
for perfumes and allied items than for 
dresses. The two lines seemed to fit. 
as the hand fits the glove. Eisenberg 
perfumes under the names Stirring, 
Startling, and Excitement quickly as 
sumed importance. 

All this business, now _ totaling 
around $3,000,000 a year, is don¢ 
through only 360 carefully selected 
outlets. ° 

“We believe in the single franchis¢ 
idea,” says Harold Eisenberg, pres! 
dent. “We believe in area protection 
for our dealers. We believe in choos- 
ing our stores with studied care. For 
example, in New York City the only 
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REMINISCENT OF Merrie OLpE ENGLAND . 
guineas and pounds, of boars’ heads and brown 
. . Its the Eisenberg conference 
room, done in old oak with a fumed patina, leaded 
glass window and paneled fireplace. The luxuriant 
Elizabethan atmosphere is almost guaranteed to 
multiply the buyer’s original “open-to-buy” ideas! 


October ale. . 


BaroQueE BackcRoUND FoR Mopern Moopes: A rich 
air prevails in the showroom designed to present 
Eisenberg Originals like the casual dress below. 


store selling Eisenberg Originals, our 
costume jewelry and perfumes, is 
Franklin Simon; in Chicago, Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co.; in Los Angeles, 
Haggerty’s. In Boston we sell only to 
Jordan-Marsh; in Seattle, Bon 
Marché; in Portland, Meier & Frank; 
in Miami, Burdine’s. 

“Down in Texas where the trade 
areas are large, for example, we pro- 
tect our San Antonio outlet by not 
selling in Corpus Christi, 160 miles 
away. To protect our San Francisco 
store we do not sell across the bay 
in Oakland. We have accounts in 
every state in the Union, in Hawaii, 
Alaska and Mexico. We do not sell 
in Canada or any other foreign nation. 
We do not want to do all the business. 
We do want prosperous customers, 
and account protection is the thought 
behind the idea. 

“We have built up our sales or- 
ganization strictly on the theory that 
exclusiveness gives our stores a fine 
type of recognition among women, 
that in the long run it means a bet- 
ter established repeat trade and so 
4 sounder prosperity. As a rule, we 
are represented only in cities of from 
25,000 population and up.” 

During the war years sales have 
been no problem. The company could 
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sell far more merchandise if it could 
get materials and production. Mr. Eis- 
enberg feels that the war has held 
down his dollar volume. All higher 
price dresses were eliminated from the 
line under Government rulings. There 
has been a severe shortage in mate- 
rials for medium price dresses. Skilled 
dressmakers, in other days, were re- 


cruited mainly from France and Italy. 
Practically none have come in in re- 
cent years. Deaths have taken their 
toll. Cutters in the factory, today, 
average 55 years. 

“We were the first dressmakers in 
the United States to create a label 
line,’ Mr. Eisenberg points out, “the 
first to do national advertising. We 
began our national advertising ‘way 
back in 1924. During the coming year 
we will use Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, 
Esquire, Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping, Red Book, and Women’s 
Wear Daily. We tell the story of our 
gift items, especially perfumes and 
cosmetics, in Esquire. 

“But we take special pride in our 
own publication, Ezsenberg Originals, 
which is fast growing to magazine sta- 
ture. It already has 300,000 circula- 
tion and is distributed through stores 
to live accounts. Every woman get- 
ting a copy has been a buyer of Eisen- 
berg products, and her name is on 
the books of the store as a customer. 

“This publication, handsomely il- 
lustrated, reproduces photographs of 
our dresses, posed on models. In it 
our ‘Eisenberg Ice’ is shown in colors 
as are handsome packages of our per- 
fumes and cosmetics. We use art and 
color lavishly. We sell the magazine 
to our customer stores at only a frac- 
tion of its cost, thus sharing in the 
distribution. We do not share in the 
cost of local newspaper advertising, 
but the stores advertise our name lib- 
erally. There has been a great evo- 
lution in store advertising in recent 
years. Let me show you ———”’ 

Mr. Eisenberg brought out of his 
files a series of huge scrapbooks which 
reached back more than 20 years. 
Starting at the beginning he showed 
how the Eisenberg name...then. ap- 
peared only in small type, often al- 
most lost among various products. As 
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he turned the pages, year by year, the 
name, Eisenberg & Sons, and then 
“Eisenberg Originals,’ loomed larger 
and larger and finally came into dom- 
inant position. 

‘See what I mean,” he said. ‘That 
comes from establishing a name, a 
label, and protecting accounts. The 
stores know that they are with us to 
stay and so invest their money in our 
name. It belongs to them in their 
areas.” 

In the beginning, Eisenberg & 
Sons, with their sights high, were ex- 
clusive manufacturers of silk dresses. 
Later, due to force of circumstances 
and then the war, they dropped silk 
entirely Rayons, wool and other fab- 
rics came into the line. They even 
made excellent numbers out of cot- 
ton. 

Design (always originals) with an 
eye to the best fashion centers has 
been held most important. The house 
has paid top salaries to get the best 
designers possible. And, unlike so 
many dress makers, recognized ‘'pro- 
duction line’’ methods are out.  In- 
stead, each sewing woman makes a 
dress complete, from cutter to finish. 
After every few operations the dress 
goes on a form. It is checked repeat- 
edly—continuously inspected. In many 
production line dress factories, the 
SM reporter was told, only one dress 
out of an entire store order may be 
thus checked and inspected to see 
that it hangs and fits correctly. ‘Costs 
more,’ the factory guide observed, 
“but worth it.” 


Doesn’t Resemble a Factory 


Ofhices and factory of Eisenberg & 
Sons are in the Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. As you approach the en- 
trance you find yourself face to face 
with anything but what you might 
expect a factory doorway to be. Where 
a show window might be, there is a 
somewhat moderne face of blonde 
cherry wood with doors of like ma- 
terial. Across the doors are two bands 
of copper engraved with a flowing re 
production of scissors, thimbles and 
needles. Sign-lettering is also in cop 
per. 

Inside the door is a modern wait- 
ing room, in light-hued wood, with 
furniture to match. On the walls are 
scores of tiny cameo-like figurines, 
all alike, a hoop-skirted lady. She has 
been used by the company for years 
as a trade-mark. Walls and lady are 
in a single tone, a French gray. 

It is in the buyers’ room, however, 
where the real atmosphere and luxury 
begin. Buyers, often representing 
from 10 to 30 accounts in a day, come 
to view the new styles and numbers 
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TuHey Once Cattep It Lagniappe .. . but 
it matured and became Eisenberg Ice. 
Women pay $10 to $50 for it, and like it! 


“Costs More, But It’s Wortn Ir... .” 
Each Eisenberg Original is checked re- 
peatedly in production. The suit above, 
dramatized with “Ice” on the blouse, is 


$45 wholesale, tailored to the svelte degree. 


with each buying season. They are 
seated at tables set back in loges for 
privacy. Behind the buyers, showing 
dimly through slightly frosted glass, 
the shadowy outlines of large-leaved 
tropical plants, are visible. Fine drap- 
eries and soft chairs and divans give 
ease. 

Sleek models walk from the heavily 
draped wings onto a small stage. Here 
they pause for a moment and then 


step down to the richly carpeted floor 
through what appears to be a baroque 
picture frame. The room is lighted 
with both direct and indirect fluores. 
cent lights. The staff-work, which 
comprises the frame of the stage, the 
walls and ceiling are all in subdued 
gray. From the buyer's point of view 
there is nothing to distract from the 
models and dresses. For comfort, the 
room is air-conditioned. 

At the height of the season as many 
as 10 models may be employed; fewer 
at other times and not .more than 
four during the weeks when few buy- 
ers arrive in the city. The girls are 
well trained and put on an excellent 
style show even though a single buyer 
may be present. 

Luxury of the same rich nature, 
but always repressed, follows through 
into the “ice’’ room. The carpet, a 
smoky gréen, feels a bit deeper, like 
fresh-mown hay, and the packaged 
cosmetics give spots of color. A few 
selected pieces of costume jewelry lie 
in a small show case. The “‘ice busi- 
ness,” with Eisenberg, is conducted 
by showing individual pieces. 


Quality Selling 


Clips, brooches, pins, and earrings, 
come out one, two or three at a time. 
Sprays, bracelets, and chokers follow. 
You can see something that looks 
much like a tiara. Some stones simu- 
late diamonds, others emeralds or rub- 
ies. Mostly, however, they are water- 
white, colorless, and sparkling. The 
best, from Czechoslovakia, you are 
told. Difficult to get these days. 

All are set in sterling silver. Others, 
apparently gold, are really sterling, 
washed with gold or plated. There 
are butterflies with baguette-cut “‘dia- 
mond” wings. The salesman, smiling, 
will say: 

‘See what we mean by Eisenberg 
Ice. This name for it is known 
throughout the industry. We have ad- 
vertised Eisenberg Ice in fashion mag- 
azines. Women know it by that name. 
No deception in the term; a touch, 
perhaps, of humor. We like it. Dis- 
tinctive. Honest. And, remember, all 
pieces of Eisenberg Ice are originals 
Observe closely, the mountings, the 
prongs that hold the stones, are as 
well designed and finished as though 
they held costly gems.” 

If it is a busy season and many 
orders are to be signed, there's an 
overflow room. Here the buyer may 
refer to his list, filled in on a blank 
form, with descriptions which he has 
jotted down, with prices, at leisure 
Called the “conference room,” this 
room is paneled in old oak, fumed to 
look somewhat like the patina that 
comes greenishly to aged copper. It 
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has a large leaded-glass window 
which opens to nowhere. There is a 
fireplace with the painting of some, 
perhaps, ignoble English lord of the 
Elizabethan era over it. 

It all gives you a feeling of ‘guin- 
eas and pounds,” and you think con- 
templatively of boars’ heads with ap- 
ples in their mouths and perhaps 
brown October ale or good cider. You 
feel, here, that if you are to buy 
things with your money that you will 
not be niggardly but will want the 
best, with style and dash in it. It 
is not hard to recall the pretty models 
and their slinky curves and their pea- 
cock preening and measured steps. 
You feel luxuriant. 

More, you get enthusiasm at the 
thought of transferring these dresses, 
the “ice,” and something of the at- 
mosphere back to your store in Phoe- 
nix of Dubuque. You think of 
beaded faille and young silhouettes, 
of pastels and bas reliefs, of ebon- 
black velvet going to a dance, and 
boldly beaded sleeves. 

If you are a buyer you think, too, 
of the cash register back in the old 
home town, be it Wilkes-Barre or 


Walla Walla, and you become a Loch- 
invar riding to the great city to carry 
home, not a beautiful maiden, but 
gowns and things to make the wives 
and daughters back home creatures of 
attractiveness. 

Bluntly, Sir, through those blonde 
cherry doors walk buyers who each 
year send home around $3,000,000 
worth of atmosphere. Surely glamor, 
theatre, and fine - showmanship get 
the name on the dotted line. Frankly, 
glamor, theatre, and fine showman- 
ship, in finished wares, in advertising, 
in presentation, move the goods to 
the hands of women waiting to caress 
them. 

Eisenberg does it with an expert 
touch. Whether you sell trucks, wash- 
ing machines, heavy machinery or 
potter's clay, when you settle down in 
your easy chair tonight, just ask the 
little woman what she knows about 
Eisenberg Originals. 

Like as not the discourse she will 
launch herself upon will give you 
some new thoughts on selling. And 
that will be proof that a man can 
learn something about selling in his 
own home. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


The War’s Over! 

Surest signs that the post-war era 
is upon us are the large-space cam- 
paigns being planned by Florida and 
Bermuda to call the tourists back. 

The first Bermuda advertising since 
the war is beginning this month in a 
list of newspapers in 12 cities along 
the eastern seaboard. The Bermuda 
Trade Development, through _ its 
agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
is using a series of five advertisements 
of 528-lines, which hearken back to 
the nostalgic theme of the, ‘‘peaceful 
islands.” The copy reminds would-be 
travelers that passport and immigra- 
tion permits are no longer necessary; 
that seven weekly flights by huge four- 
engine planes are now in operation; 
that ships sail from New York City 
on regular schedules. Visitors are 
warned, however that it’s best to take 
i few precautions: make reservations 
n advance, engage round-trip passage 
before leaving. 

Photographs of Bermuda by Toni 
Frissel, are featured in the advertise- 
ments. 

Che Allied Advertising Agencies of 
Slorida, have appointed Don Byron 
Xansburg as account executive to han- 
‘le the million-dollar advertising and 
romotional campaign on Florida. 

To compete with Bermuda and 
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overseas travel, Florida will launch 
the biggest advertising campaign in 
its history—in order to garner the 
American tourist’s dollar and to set 
the stage for Florida as the great 
American playground. 


Frozen Java 

You might wonder who would buy 
a quick-frozen coffee—until you re- 
member how popular instant coffees 
have become, and how improved ones 
are springing up, following the war. 

Last year, frozen coffee was devel- 
oped by the Cusack Coffee Co., Los 
Angeles, and tried out in Southern 
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New Brew . 


California with food markets equipped 
to handle frozen products. It found 
so many buyers that, with shortages in 
freezing equipment and refrigerated 
trucks, the distribution is at present 
confined to that area—but there are 
plans for national marketing. 

The coffee has only to be melted 
and diluted. Coffee is roasted by the 
company and made within an hour 
after roasting—which preserves values. 
After concentration, the brew is 
frozen, locking in the quality of 
coffee made fresh. 

The brew is frozen in_ paper 
Dixie cups, packed six to a carton, 
and at present retails for 30 cents. 
Each carton equals a pound of coffee. 
Each Dixie cup makes from three to 
five cups, according to the strength 
preferred, so frozen coffee could cost 
only a cent a cup. There is no sedi- 
ment, much less grounds. Cups do 
not need to be scrubbed, and there 
is no coffee-pot, since the brew is 
made by simply adding hot water. 

Though new in the market, the 
product was tested for five years be- 
forehand, and makes an_ attractive 
item in the frozen food lines now 
being built up in the grocery trade. 

Extensive advertising is being plan- 
ned for the frozen coffee—with con- 
centration on the west coast at the 
present time. 


Bride-Stoppers 

During the past year Community 
silverplate has been running full-page 
advertisements — through its agency, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc.—in leading magazines. The ad- 
vertisements, illustrated with  ultra- 
romantic art work by leading illus- 
trator Jon Whitcomb, have carried the 
theme, “Back Home for Keeps.” All 
featured reunions between servicemen 
and their sweethearts—were perhaps 
the most toothsome illustrations of 
their kind appearing in women’s 
magazines. Community says that they 
drew half a million fan letters 
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. is this frozen coffee, being marketed on the 


West Coast. Ready to use . . . just defrost and bring to a boil! 


So successful were they that the 
company has decided to keep the 
series going this year, with a hair’s- 
breadth difference, Instead of the 
“Back Home for Keeps,” a new one, 
“This Is for Keeps,” will take its 
place. He’s out of uniform in the 
new illustrations, and She's a bride. 

Copy will emphasize that their 
Community, like their love, is built 
to last a lifetime. Life and eight other 
leading national magazines have been 
selected to carry the advertisements. 


Highways or Skyways? 


Braniff Airways, in an attempt to 
garner some of the country’s aerial 
shipments, is announcing its low 
rates on such commerce—deliveries at 
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time products fresh from the assembly 
line, and heavy items, flying in bulk, 
were among the first shipments made 
recently when the Airways launched 
its air-freight program. There are 32 
cities on the airlines system. 

To further speed up its service and 
add to its careful plan of customer 
service, Braniff has made contracts 
with trucking firms in each of the 32 
cities, providing once a day pick-up 
and delivery service with charges in- 
cluded in the published tariff. 

Any customer who wants to ship 
after the 2:00 P.M. deadline—or at 
any other time—may deliver his pack- 
age to the airport and get an allow- 
ance of 20 cents per 100 pounds of 
freight. The shipper then pays only for 
the service he chooses. 


iat 
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into this model. 


It's the eleventh of Armstrong’s model stores — 
offered as a service to merchants to cater to women. 


rates ranging from 30 to 45 cents per 
ton mile, with a minimum of 25- 
pound shipments. 

The company claims the distinction 
of being first to publish a record low 
in tariffs, first to slash to the minimum 
the current, complicated bill of lading 
and frieight bill document, first to 
eliminate any mileage restriction. 

Cargo officials have just completed 
a month's tour of the system, orient- 
ing all employes in the mechanics of 
the program for dissemination of in- 
formation to the public regarding 
rates, method of shipping and packag- 
ing of articles. The company decided 
not to confine its information centers 
to the Cargo Department alone—those 
interested can get necessary informa- 
tion at any city ticket office, reserva- 
tion department, or airport counter. 

Braniff says that popular peace- 
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How to Judge Food 


The Can Manufacturers-Institute 1s 
launching a new national advertising 
campaign, built around the central 
theme, “How to Judge Good Food.” 
Maintaining that most canneries use 
pressure cooking and that actually 


each can is a miniature pressure 
cooker——sealing in vitamins and min- 
erals—the Can Manufacturers expect 


to break down a lot of the American 
housewife’s defense mechanism against 
canned foods. Most of it, they feel, 
is a misunderstanding of the progres- 
sive methods which canners now use 
in preparing food. 

This is the third in a series of a 
new C.M.I. four-color, full-page ad- 
vertisements that feature nutrition, 
economical and taste-tempting foods. 
This series will appear in the De- 
cember issues of leading national 


magazines with a combined circuja. 
tion of almost 33,000,000. 

The advertisements will head-up 
with a tempting assortment of food 
combinations. ‘The first one picturcs 
a ham, chicken soup, crackers, green 
beans, etc.—all of which came out of 
cans. 

Benton & Bowles, Inc., is the 
agency for the Institute. 


Brand Names Again 


Three-fourths of American men, 
says the Brand Names Research Foun 
dation, prefer branded goods when 
they go shopping. Its figures are based 
on the results of a survey which it 
recently conducted. 

The Foundation employed Fact 
Finders Associates, Inc., to make the 
survey, which parallels a recent study 
of the shopping habits of women. 
Men were interviewed by Fact Finders 
in New York City, Elmira, N. Y., 
Boston, St. Louis, Roanoke, Va., Sa- 
vannah, Burlington, Vt., Chicago, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and Dallas. Respond- 
ents were queried on 11 items com- 
monly purchased by men (shirts, gas- 
oline, razor blades, etc.). For all items 
(averaged) the survey indicated that 
73.3% of men buyers wanted brand 
names. 

Percentages ranged from 36.6 for 
branded socks to 88.1 for branded 
gasoline. . 

The hue and cry for and against 
branded products—with brand manu- 
facturers ‘‘for,” and some smaller 
manufacturers “‘against,” has gone 
full-blast during the war. Manufac- 
turers of non-branded merchandise got 
some impetus during the period when 
many manufacturers of branded mer- 
chandise had to turn over a great part 
of their output to the war effort, caus- 
ing a shortage in numbers of brand- 
ed lines. 


Gin for Christmas 


Continental Distilling Corp., pro- 
ducers of Dixie Belle gin are prepar- 
ing the largest and most comprehen- 
sive newspaper advertising campaign 
in gin merchandising history — con- 
centrating the campaign in the six 
weeks preceding and during the 
Christmas and New Year's holidays. 

Most of the advertisements will use 
1000-line space, with a small percent- 
age of 600- and 315-line inserts com- 
pleting the schedule. Copy has been 
prepared by the agency, Al Paul 
Lefton Co., Philadelphia. 

Advertisements will appear in 302 
leading newspapers in 184 cities, lo- 
cated in 43 states. The campaign will 
garner for Dixie Belle a combined 
circulation of 27,729,292. 
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It’s all wasted, that arm waving, head shaking and body swaying on the 
podium, unless it produces harmony in the orchestra and enjoyment in the audience. The same thing 
goes for your presentation of advertising to a critical public. No matter what big name waves the 
baton in your scheme of promotion, printed matter is down there making the music that mellows 
men’s souls and opens their checkbooks. So versatile is Champion paper in its wide variety of grades, 


that it plays any instrument on the advertising stage. The line is complete, and its quality is high. 


To step up the tempo of your symphony in sales, and gain a bigger audience, choose Champion paper. 


wo Caein tes AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
District Sales Offices ’ NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 


Store Sales Zoom When 


Trimz Tries Out New 


Demonstration Plan 


More than 1,000 people per day saw the “how-to-do-it” shows put 


on in twelve department stores, and astonishing numbers remained 


to buy. Conducted as a test, these demonstrations paid off so hand- 


somely that they’ll be made a standard part of 1946 sales operation. 


Based on an interview with 


JAMES 


H. RASMUSSEN 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales and Merchandising 
United Wallpaper, Inc. 
Chicago 


RIMZ CO., INC., subsidiary 
of United Wallpaper, Inc., has 
just completed a series of test 
demonstrations in department 
stores with view to shaping its sales 
program for 1946. Trimz is the com- 
paratively new ready-pasted wallpaper 
which seems to be working a revo- 
lution in the industry. In three years 
its sales have set a record in the wall- 
paper industry. This rapid growth 
occurred during a period of wartime 
restrictions and a time when the or- 
ganization was still feeling out public 
acceptance, 
With increased production facilities 
now being arranged the management 
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is ready to set up promotion on a 
national basis. Before launching the 
program, however, it was felt that 
tests should be made to prove the 
program economically sound for both 
the stores and Trimz. This was held 
to be essential because the company 
did not want to recommend a sub- 
stantial expenditure to hundreds of 
stores, or to spend several hundred 
thousand dollars of its own money in 
the coming year unless it was sure 
that the investment would pay a profit. 

The plan as worked out, backed by 
national advertising in leading maga- 
zines, calls for demonstrations in the 
wallpaper departments of stores using 


No — Nor Nytons! The 
crowd - cramming - drawing 
card here is a dramatic dem- 
onstration. The product: 
Trimz ready-pasted wallpa- 
per. The results: 12,795 
people—more than 1,000 a 
day—have watched the dem- 
onstrations; sales figures 
have leaped to a new high. 


trained crews. The first, held in 
Hovey’s, Boston, lasted for three days. 
It followed a short period of local 
promotion. Women, especially, were 
urged to attend. On the first day 605 
persons attended; on the second day, 
713; on the third, 1,006. The pay-off 
was that in these three days sales were 
equal to the sales of the previous 
four months. 

But that wasn’t all. Right next door 
to Hovey’s is the famous Jordan- 
Marsh department store. Scores of 
persons who had witnessed the dem- 
onstration in Hovey’s wandered out, 
went to Jordan-Marsh, and bought 
Trimz there. Sales continued to boom 
in both stores after the demonstration 
was over. The result was that Jordan- 
Marsh asked for a demonstration and 
one was given there two weeks later. 
During the promotion, three days, 
which had been only modestly adver- 
tised, more than 1,000 attended and 
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THE DABBLER IS 
NO VIRTUOSO 


ECAUSE he scallered his talents, 
B .. « this performer never got 
oul of the penny-serenade class. 
Advertisers reach the top in today’s 
business world by choosing one 
special field and cultivating it 
diligently. Each one of the Haire 
Specialized Publications is a 
virtuoso, not a dabbler. It is a 


specialist in one selected market. 


of these approximately 75% pur- 
chased Trimz wallpaper. 

Hovey’s asked for a repeat and got 
it, starting four days after the Jordan- 
Marsh demonstration ended. This 
drew 1,100 spectators. For.the follow- 
ing two weeks the store sold more 
paper, daily, than it had formerly sold 
in 10 days. 

Two crews of demonstrators were 
moved to Newark, N. J., where they 
worked simultaneously in the stores of 
L. Bamberger & Co., and Kresge’s. 
Here, in three days, the two stores 
attracted 4,450 persons. The high 
mark was the last day at Bamberger’s 
when 1,800 appeared. In both stores 
sales went up by leaps and bounds 
during the sale, and at Bamberger’s, 
on the Monday following the demon- 
stration, the sales totaled about one- 
third of what they had been for the 
entire month before. 

After that the crews moved out 
into new territory. At Hengerer’s, 
Buffalo, 1,090 attended; at Hudson’s, 
Detroit, 974; at O’Neil’s, Akron, 1,- 
126; at Pollard’s, Lowell, Mass., 300 
in two days. All the others were three- 
day demonstrations. In Hartford, 
Conn., with very limited promotion, 
only 218 persons were attracted, yet 
the sales totaled 660% for the dem- 
onstration period of what they had 
been for the entire previous week. 


After Tests—Heavy Buying 


When the 12 test demonstrations 
were over totals were struck. It was 
found that 12,795 had watched them, 
or more than 1,000 per day. It was 
found that not only did buying in- 
crease heavily at the time but that it 
persisted in the days and weeks that 
followed. 

“Some of these tests were made 
during the wallpaper season, others 
when it was over,” says James H. 
Rasmussen, vice-president in charge of 
sales and merchandising. ““We wanted 
to know if the response would be 
enough in the off-season to make con- 
tinued promotion of this kind profit- 
able. We are now confident that it 
will be. We wanted to know whether 
men or women demonstrators would 
be the most successful. We now vote 
for the women. There seems to be a 
bit of psychology in it. Women, 
watching, seem to say, ‘If she can do 
it I can.’ 

“Errors of commission and omis- 
sion were made by both the stores 
and Trimz and we now know, far 
better than when we started, what 
we must do to get in the people and 
get results. For one thing, advertising 
must not be neglected. We must make 
the demonstrations known. As a re- 
sult we have developed a complete 


program which the store must agree 
to before we send our people to them, 

“Frankly, we have gone through a 
trial-and-error period and to insure 
full success we must have the com. 
plete cooperation of the store. We 
have set up a program which must be 
followed. Including the tools, this 
provides for: 

Newspaper advertising 

Newspaper advertisement schedule 
sheet 

Radio spot announcements 

Radio spot schedule sheet 

Window display 

Window card announcing the dem- 
onstration 

Store cards 

Elevator cards 

“Arrow cards” leading people to 
the demonstration 

Trimz demonstration banners 

Notice of demonstration to be sent 
to the store’s information desks 

Advance publicity notice for local 
newspapers 

Form to be filled out if the store 
wants publicity sent to trade papers 

Suggestions for department arrange- 
ment during promotion period 


Pre-Planning Is Varied 

Other steps preliminary to the dem- 
onstration are: 

When the promotion dates have 
been agreed upon by the store and 
Trimz, the latter mails to the store de- 
partment manager a calendar check- 
sheet listing all the ‘‘to-do jobs.” This 
helps him to simplify the entire pro- 
gram and means, if he follows 
through, that no important step is 
overlooked. 

One week in advance of the promo- 
tion the department manager receives 
a special promotion window cards kit 
which includes all the window signs 
needed. The demonstration dates and 
floor numbers are in blank and these 
are filled in by the store. 

Three days before the promotion 
the store receives, gratis, the follow- 
ing: 

Color consumer folders 

Ready-pasted swatches 

Cedar closet swatches 

Hollywood booklets 

These are point-of-sale material and 
are used to grip the attention of the 
potential customer. The Hollywood 
booklet is titled, ‘Inside Stories . 
How Lovely Stars of Screen and Radio 
Do Their Own Home Decorating.” 
Handsomely done, in full color, it 
contains pictures of various “‘lovelies” 
in their home atmosphere, showing 
how they use Trimz wallpaper, with 
testimonials. Among them are Hilde- 
garde, Ann Rutherford, Merle Ober- 
on, Joan Bennett, Claudette Colbert, 
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A STORY OF OKIE COURAGE 


THE story of Roy L. Martin, a 40-year-old Okla- 

homa farmer three miles south of Webbers Falls 
is one of courage that has inspired many eastern 
Oklahoma tenant farmers to better farming and 
better living. 


It was in 1940 that Martin, doing subsistence 
farming on a tract north of Webbers Falls, was 
selected for a government loan because of his in- 
dustry, honesty and aggressiveness. With $9999.00 
in the bank as a result of this loan, he moved his 
wife and four children from a three-room shack on 
the bank of the 'Ilinois river to their present home. 


When Roy started on his newly purchased farm 
is net worth was $1667. At the end of 1942 the 
igure had climbed to $5050. In 1944 he paid more 
than $2400.00 on his loan. 


Not all years, however, have been so kind to the 

artins. Take 1943. Spring floods came roaring 
dawn the Illinois. With them went 40 hogs, 400 
chickens and all of his barns and outbuildings. The 
swirling current of the river cut seven feet under 
the foundation of his house. 


ut the Martin story is one of courage. Today 
there are 36 hogs on the place, along with 21 steers 
and heifers and 135 chickens Twenty acres of 


Restocking of the Martin farm is well under 
way. Thirty-six hogs now replace the forty 
lost in the 1943 flood 


The FARMER x STOCKMAN 


Okishome City, Okiachoma 
Represented by The Katz Agency 


"ME OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN * OKLAHOMA CITY . TIMES 


Roy Martin’s river bottom farm 
is ideally suited to corn. His 
cotton land produces a bale to 
the acre. 


spring flooded land has been reclaimed and sebded 
to rye grass, wheat and bermuda for feed. A\new 
tractor was purchased. And the Martin record bbok, 
kept in detail since the day the 120-acre farm Wwas 


purchased, shows cash receipts for the past yeor 
well above $4000. 


The day The Farmer-Stockman visited the Mbr- 
tins, Roy was gathering the last of his corn. Roy, 
Jr., who has helped build the farm into a growihg 
concern, went into the army in December. Mfs. 
Martin and son Everett were picking cotton. Joyce, 
14 and Delores, 11 were at school. But Mrs. Matk- 
tin’s time is not all spent in the field as evidenced 
by her cellar of more than 700 quarts of vegetable, 
fruits and meats canned this year. Nor is all o 
Roy’s time spent following his wagon down the cor 
rows, ds proved by his work on the local school boara 
and other community groups. 


Yes, the Martins are an inspiration to the com- 
munity in which they live. They tell the story of a 
new Southwest. They are as typical of Oklahoma 
as is the farm paper most Oklahoma farmers read. 


“KY, OKLAHOMA CITY x KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS % KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Mgmt.) . 
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Sonja Henie, Joan Crawford and 
Jeanette MacDonald. In this book, 
also in color, are reproductions of 
various Trimz papers presently avail- 
able. 

Two days before the promotion a 
Trimz man appears to check the 
store's work to see that all details have 
been attended to. The store is told 
that every job laid down in the pro- 
gram should be attended to before he 
comes. As the store knows that this 
check will be made, it is felt that full 
compliance is more sure and so the 
success of the demonstration is more 


certain. It is based on the well known 
theory that a job will always be done 
better if the person doing the job 
knows that his work is being watched. 

On the day before the promotion 
starts a Trimz advance man holds a 
Trimz demonstration sales meeting for 
the store’s regular and extra clerks. 
At this meeting he uses the same 
equipment employed during the pro- 
motion. It is, in reality, a dress re- 
hearsal. The idea is to familiarize the 
salespeople who will take part in it, 
in advance, with just how it will be 
carried out. The advance man also 


| Boston .. . . Pop. 794,600* 
} Milwaukee Pop. 615,000* | 
| Jersey City Pop. 301,200* 
} Hartford . . Pop. 190,000° 
| Total 1,900,800 | 


WOAI Daytime 
Primary Area 


Pop ...1,916,500* 


% Copr. 1945 Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed 


In any market, it’s the folks that count—the potential cus- 
tomers for the goods you want to sell! 


Outweighing in number the combined population of Boston. 
Milwaukee, Jersey City and Hartford are the prosperous 
Texans who have their homes in WOAI’s daytime primary 
area—a section in which WOAI has been the dominant radio 


voice for nearly 25 years. 


No wonder, then, that in the great Central and South Texas 
market WOAI continues to sell more merchandise to more 
people than any other station—at a lower cost per sale! 


50,000 WATTS © CLEAR CHANNEL 


The Powerful Advertising 


NBC AFFILIATE * MEMBER TQN 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY G&G CO. 


Influence of the Southwest 


stays for the first day's promotion to 
see that everything is going smoothly. 
Then he moves on to the next town 
on his schedule. 

Two demonstrators who have been 
carefully trained in the Trimz school 
arrive at the store on the morning 
the promotion opens and stay for the 
full three days. 

After the dates have been set up 
the store is asked to fill out a blank 
which gives the Trimz company in- 
formation as follows: 

Population of city .......... ; of 
ere ; annual store 
volume, if not confidential, $..... 
annual wallpaper department volume, 


ins toaie’ ss ; how long has the store 
Se ME Sw leae bn een ; Trimz sales 


last month ........ ; number of sales 
people in department 
number of extras during promotion 
ee ; department located on floor; 
adjacent departments ............. 

Store is a single unit or a member 
OF CD bck ntcascscoes ;) De- 
partment is operated by store or 
Ee heck ekebaurcanen cesebe 


Results Are Continuing 


The store management is told that 
in order to get the most out of the 
promotion there is need of planned 
newspaper advertising, radio advertis- 
ing, sufficient window displays, and 
store and elevator cards. 

The first thing that the Trimz dem- 
onstrators do when they enter a store 
on the morning of the exhibit is to 
go to the information desk and ask: 
“Where, please, is the Trimz demon- 
stration ?”’ 

If the information girl does not 
know, and this has happened, action 
becomes brisk at once. 

Well in advance of the promotion, 
Trimz requires other information as 
follows: 

Size of wallpaper department ... 
x... ..feet. The store now has (_ ) 
or is ordering ( ) a Trimz Luxury 
Display. There will be room for..... 
chairs in the department. The store 


OE gh oe Sa Trimz DeLuxe Pattern 
Books. It is now ordering ...... It 
ae boxes of Trimz in stock. 


ose eee 


It is ordering today boxes. 
It is placing an order today for ..... 
to be shipped three weeks prior to 
the promotion. It now has ...... 
boxes of Dex Borders in stock. It is 
now ordering ...... boxes. 

This is to make sure that the store 
will have on hand enough wallpaper 
so that, in the light of Trimz experi- 
ence, it will not be caught short. The 
Trimz management will know, at all 
times, through its continuing experi- 
ence, how much paper should be in 
stock to insure immediate deliveries. 
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One quick way to get helpful product 
information across to the nation’s home 
builders ... American Builder's special 
Convention issue, February, 1946. 


The National Association of Home 
Builders will hold its annual Ex- 
position and Convention in the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, February 
95-26-27-28, 1946. American Build- 
ers February issue will preview 
the Convention and Exposition. 


A special 32-page section will show 
drawings and blueprints of the first 
peace-time model homes, and a 
comprehensive review of building 
materials, products and equipment, 
old and new, including many that 
will be exhibited at the Exposition. 


Does your product help Builders deliver 
““More House for the Money’’? 


Because of the labor and materials 
situation today, Builders are more 
anxious than ever to know about 
products that will help cut costs or 
increase values and will particu- 
larly read American Builder’s spe- 


cial ANNUAL CONVENTION | 


AND EXPOSITION issue to find 


out about products that will help | 


them deliver “More House for the 
Money”. 


The American Builder February 
issue gives advertisers a dual sales 


opportunity; not only can you get | 


your product story over to those 
Builders unable to attend the Con- 
vention and Exposition, but you 
will interest those Builders who do 
attend in “seeing for themselves”. 


This February issue will list new 
and improved products and pre- 
view the National Association of 
Home Builders’ Exposition to be 
held the same month. 
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“Tris Way, PLease.” Demonstrations need publicity, too. Window displays like 
this one, to advertise the demonstration, bring more customers into a store. 


Well in advance of the promotion, 
to insure the right contacts, and so 
accomplish the carry-through for com- 
plete success, Trimz gets a list of 
executives of the store. This includes 
not only the names of the general 
merchandising manager and the de- 
partment manager but of the man- 
ager of window displays, manager of 
store cards, of elevator cards, of the 
information desks, of the advertising 
manager and the sales promotion 
manager. Finally it asks the names of, 
and lists, the newspaper people in the 
city who should receive advance and 
current publicity. 

“We believe in leaving nothing to 
chance or memory,’’ Mr. Rasmussen 
emphasizes. “We want every step 
planned and programmed in advance. 
That’s the only way we can get the 
results we desire. While not a single 
test that we have carried on to date 
has been a failure, we know that there 
have been costly lapses. One store 
forgot its window displays; another 
didn’t have adequate advertising. One 
store, because of inadequate prepara- 
tion, drew only 150 people in three 
days. Still, its sales during those three 
days were more than double what it 
sold during the previous month. In 
the same town, with proper prepara- 
tion, we drew more than 1,000 per- 
sons to a three-day demonstration a 
week later. 

“The test of the value of these 
demonstrations lies in the fact that 
every store in which it has been given 
has asked for one or more demon- 
strations in 1946. If we can demon- 
strate to 1,000,000 women next year 
I’m sure we'll sell a lot of wallpaper.” 

Trimz, in launching a new product, 
has had one remarkable advantage. It 
has attracted the attention of maga- 


% 


zine and newspaper editors who, be- 
cause of its news value, have already 
devoted more than 20,500,000 lines 
of reading matter to it. Nor has Trimz 
been niggardly in buying advertising 
space. It has to date invested $722,361 
in national advertising; more than 
$225,000 of it in the last half of 
1945. In the coming year it will ex- 
pand this program. 

Advertising, much of it full-page 
in full color, is scheduled to appear 
in McCall’s, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, American Home, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Woman's Day, 
True Story, Parent's, Successful Farm- 
ing, Southern Agriculturalist, Hol- 
land’s Magazine, and Sunset. Total 
circulation for the Fall of 1945 and 
the Spring of 1946, in these publica- 
tions, is 79,209,467. 

Trimz is promoted as “the paper 
anyone can hang.” It is 20% heavier 
than ordinary paper, which means 
ease of handling as it will not wrinkle 
or bubble. Being ready-pasted, all one 
has do is to immerse it in water. It 
does not carry a selvage. Practically 
no tools other than scissors are needed. 
There needs to be so little ‘‘muss” 
that hanging it is a “clean job” in the 
home. “It’s fun to hang Trimz,” is a 
line often repeated in the advertising. 

“We know we have a pioneering 
job to do,”” says Mr. Rasmussen. “In 
giving our demonstrations we try to 
show how simple and easy it is to 
hang Trimz. The one thing that has 
impressed us, more than anything 
else, is that our demonstrations bring 
continuing results. In many demon- 
strations sales must come now of 
never. With us, we find that we build 
a lasting desire which means sales 
in the future when the spectator de- 
sires wallpaper. The results persist.” 
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GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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Chatty Letters from the Boss Help 
Thor Strengthen Dealer Ties 


During the time when the company had no merchandise to sell, 


Edward N. Hurley, Thor chairman, sensed the need for doing 


something to hold the interest of retailers. He started to write to 


them—about their problems, and his problems, about shoes and 


ships and sealing wax and fishing. What happened makes this story. 


Based on an interview with 


EF. N. HURLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
Electric Household Utilities Corp. 
Chicago 


ACK in those heart-shaking 

years when things were going 

badly with our Armed Forces 

on land, sea, and in the air; 
when it seemed that any return to 
normal business was far, far away, 
Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
board, Electric Household Utilities 
Corp., felt that something should be 
done to hold his family of distributors 
and dealers together. He desired to 
hold their interest in the Thor line 
of products, to retain the loyalty that 
had been built up steadily since his 
father, E. N. Hurley Sr., started the 
original organization, Hurley Machine 
Co., in 1906. His problem was how 
to do it. Since shortly after Pearl 
Harbor the company had been 100% 
on war work. He seemed up against a 
stone wall. 

Then, one day, he wrote a chatty 
letter to a selected group of distribu- 
tors. It was down-to-earth writing 
about troubles, hopes, ambitions. He 
dreamed a little about peace coming 
sometime, he hoped, and what it 
would mean to Thor distributors and 
dealers. 

The first mailing was only 300 
copies. Replies poured in. His distrib- 
utors, and dealers he found, had ideas 
and burdens that they were aching to 
tell someone. They wrote very human 
letters. Mr. Hurley began answering 
them individually. After a few weeks 
he had something else he wanted to 
say. Out went another letter headed: 
“Calling a Spade a Spade.” 

I just wrote from inside, using 
simple, quick Anglo-Saxon words. 
(he deluge of replies and sincere re- 
actions amazed me,” he said, “and 
the letters drew me so close to so 
many men that I couldn’t drop the 
icea if I would.” 

_ Mr. Hurley is an enthusiastic out- 
<oorsman. He is on the advisory 
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board of the Illinois Conservation 
Commission. The commission deals 
with ducks and fish, with swamps 
and erosion, foxes and rabbits and 
game wardens who are called con- 
servation officers in Illinois. He oper- 
ates four farms with enthusiasm and 
he’s dabbled a little with a racing 
stable, his love at the moment being a 
filly known as Miss Thor. 

One day, he doesn’t exactly know 
why, he dropped into a letter a para- 
graph about the mallards he'd been 
hitting or missing. There was some- 
thing about the sun rising over the 
water, chill in the air, the whistling of 
wings. Within the next few days he 


found that in his dealer family he 
had hundreds upon hundreds of duck 
enthusiasts. By now his circulation 
had grown to 12,000 copies going to 
distributors and dealers. 

Another time, together with com- 
ment on washers and ironers, he men- 
tioned the trout stream he had been 
whipping the week before. He wrote 
of the Dolly Vardens, cut-throats, and 
rainbows he had seen om various trips 
to the streams in the Big Woods and 
the rippling brooks in mountains and 
hills. Suddenly he learned, through 
many letters that came in, that in his 
business family there were thousands 
of fishermen. 

Later he went deep sea fishing and 
chatted of tarpon and sailfish. The 
results were the same. He even heard 
from dealers who liked to ‘“‘bob for 
cats.” 

He found, in the end, that the 
mention of one of his cows, a horse, 
the squirrels in his wood lot or the 
cottontails in his meadows stirred up 
a feeling of comraderie that brought 
in letters. And so, in one way or an- 
other, it seemed that he built up a 
sort of intimacy with almost all of 
the 12,000 people who eventually 
came to receive the letters. 


Among the many facets of his 


His HumMaAn Letters Brinc A Deuce or Repiies: Down-to-earth writing 
about troubles, hopes, ambitions, hunting and fishing struck a responsive 
chord in FE, N. Hurley’s distributor ranks. Outdoor enthusiasts took heart. 
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When the flood gates of production 
for civilian use are opened, Ameri- 
can business will face the most furi- 
ous competition in its history for 


_ will announce . 


makeup is his dislike of bureaucracy, 
meddling fingers and controls. He re- 
sents them as he would handcuffs or 


| leg-irons. At times he took good, old- 


fashioned cracks at them, swinging as 
some of his Irish ancestors must have 
swung their knobby blackthorn shil- 
lalahs. 

Throughout all this, however, Mr. 
Hurley never forgot to do justice to 
his Thor line of household appliances. 
To show how he went about it, we 
quote a few scattering paragraphs se- 
lected from various letters: 

“We are immediately stepping up 
our advertising campaign an 
. . that the new Thor 
Automagics are convertible to either 
dishwashers or clotheswashers. 


We will also have attachments that 


dammed up consumer dollars. You | 


can spotlight your product in this 
maze of competitive merchandise 
by selecting a sparklingly attractive 


ECOA name plate. 


Enduringly fine appearance makes 
an ECOA metal name plate a worthy 
mark for a worthy product—for last- 
ing identification, for clearness and 
permanent readability. Let us help 
you create a name plate which adds 
sales appeal to your present or post- 
war product. Send rough sketch with 
specifications for quotation — or write 
us fully for further information. 


ECOA 


Name fates 


ETCHING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1520 Montana Street, Chicago 14, Illimois 
Dept. 12-] 

Meto! Nome Plotes, etched or lithographed * Plastic 

Nome Plates, Dials and Panels, lithographed or screened 

* Etched Metal Scales, Clock Dials, Instrument Panels, 

Art Novelties, Advertising Specialties © Etched Metal 


Panels for elevators and architectural uses. 
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will peel potatoes, make ice cream, 
churn butter, and do any other odd 
jobs we can figure out... . We want 
this new unit to serve the housewife 
in the same way the tractor serves the 
farmer. . . . I have been practically 
busting for months to tell about these 
machines and I’m hotter than a three- 
dollar pistol about them.” 


Everyone Wants to Know 


“I forgot to mention that every- 
body wants to know how in the world 
we can wash dishes one minute and 
clothes the next. The dishwasher unit 
is complete in itself and fits over the 


| drive shaft. The clothes washing unit 


is also complete in itself and it fits 
over the drive shaft. You can sell the 
unit either way, or as a complete com- 
bination. Our sales story starts where 


| all the rest of the washers stop. The 


only thing we'll admit the competition 
has more of is vibration.” 

“Of course, there are lots of pos- 
sibilities of trouble in the near fu- 
ture and maybe the switch from war- 
time to peacetime production won't 
be as smooth as we all hoped for. 
You can be sure of one thing, how- 
ever, and that is that old Mr. Thor 
wants to be back on all his dealers’ 
floors first and we'll bust a tug doing 
it.”” 

“I want to apoligize to a couple of 
dozen folks, who wrote me about the 
last bulletin, for the delay in answer- 
ing. I could say, of course, that I am 
very busy, or that I was in Washing- 
ton fighting OPA, or any other stall, 
but the fact is I went fishing. I had 
a good time, caught enough to eat-and 
also gave some plasma to about 11 
ticks. I might add that this thing of 
working for a living is very distaste- 
ful after being in the woods for a 
week.” 

“No Thor dealer need worry about 
who is going to get the first produc- 
tion machines. We don’t play favor- 


ites and we are going to see that -very 
dealer will get one display machine 
at the earliest possible moment, 
whether he’s Marshall Field & Co, 
or Joe W. Jones in a town of 500 
people... . We know that we won't 
please everybody but these ar no 
times for a manufacturer to get |iigh- 
hat and wonderful. We have been 
up-and-down stairs too many times 
since 1906 not to know that onc of 
these days we won't have 1,000,000 
unfilled orders on hand and an order 
for 50 washers will probably be very 
acceptable.” 


\ Few Excerpts 


And below are a few excerpts from 
distributors’ and dealers’ replies: 

“A lot of circular letters pass over 
my desk but I'll be damned if I don't 
think yours are the best. If you write 
them yourself, swell. If someone else 
writes them you ought to give him a 
raise.” 

“Would it be asking too much if 
we request that you mail us about 2° 
or 30 copies of this bulletin? I'd like 
to have them for our men.” 

“If you run short on mallards. 
come to eastern Oregon and we will 
fill you up on venison. . . . With the 
season Opening up we are not going 
to starve while we wait for the OPA 
to get off its high horse.” 

“We retailers are just as much 
against inflation as is Mr. Chester 
Bowels but two and two makes four, 
not 3 and 7/16.” 

“The information contained in your 
letters is impressive, enthusiastic, in- 
structive, and keeps us up with things 
that are going on...” 

“There have been numerous and 
very complimentary comments from 
dealers on your bulletins called, ‘Call- 
ing a Spade a Spade’.” 

“In your last one you say you are 
hotter than a $3 pistol. That's luke 
warm for me. I'm hotter than a ‘- 
alarm fire.” 

Mr. Hurley explains: “You see it's 
like this—we have dealers all over 
the country, in little towns and big 
towns. There’s a lot of information 
that they can't get very readily. There 
are a lot of things I'd rather do than 
work. I like quail shooting, pheasant 
shooting, going after moose or bear. 
I like fly casting and I like good eat- 
ing. If I can mix these things, just a 
little, in my work, the work becomes 
fun, too. 

“Almost every man likes to play, 
and I've found that if I give the men 
a touch of the outdoors, a moment 
of imagination, a spot of pleasure 
along with the story of Thor products, 
Thor sales plans, and Thor promo- 
tion they eat it like cake.” 
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PREMIER 
PUBLIC 
ADDRESS 
SYSTEM 


of the U. * @ @ @ that at one time, brings a commercial message to 


the ready reception of millions of families in the 
better half of all homes in the nation... 

... that gets the attention and interest of all 
ages, all grades of income, all strata of society, all 
degrees of intellect from the illiterate to the 
academic learned . . . and both sexes. 


... that is timed by the calendar, not the clock... 
delivers the message over all day Sunday to habitual 
listeners, at home and at leisure 


... that gives advertising the highest possible 


visual reception to a known audience of known 
numbers and address . . . tangible, traceable, 


Some M G Comics advertisers. . .°45 


Best Foods Inc. 

Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Cons’d. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Columbia Pictures Corp. 


Corning Glass Works 
Derby Foods Inc. 
Eversharp Inc. 

F. W. Fitch Company 
General Mills, Inc. 


A. C. Gilbert Company 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Geo, A. Hormel & Co. 
International Pictures Inc. 
Lamont Corliss & Company 


Thos. Leeming & Company Inc. 
Lever Brothers Co. 

Lionel Corporation 

Maybelline Company 

Mennen Company 


National Biscuit Company 

Noma Electric Corp. 

Paramount Pictures Inc. 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

Pepsodent Div. of Lever Brothers Co. 


Pillsbury Mills Inc. 

Plymouth Motor Corp. Div. of Chrysler 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

Quaker Qats Co. 

R. K. O. Radio Pictures Inc. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Schutter Candy Co. 

Standard Brands Inc. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Strathmore Company 


Tea Bureau, Inc. 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
United Artists Corporation 
Whitehall Pharmacal Co. 


Wildroot Company Inc. 


easy for the advertiser to use .. . had wide variations 


dependably resultful and productive... 


. .. the colored comics sections and gravure c 
picture sections of the leading Sunday newspapers n 
in Metropolitan Group! . h 


Reader research confirmed a 
eireulation sales experience 
1 


Circulation Managers knew from experience that 
an outside section of colored comics or gravure- ‘ 
printed pictures always sold more Sunday papers. 

Subsequent studies of reader preferences and 
reading habits showed the almost universal 
popularity of pictures and comics... proved that 
the Sunday sections of pictures and comics had the 
highest habitual readership . . . and an eye-traffic 
unequalled in any type of periodical literature. The 
readership ratings were evidence that both sections 
were exceptionally favorable sites for advertising. 
And advertising experience followed suit—in 
coupons, premium offers, sample sales, mail order, 
direct response in sales for distributes merchandise. 


Gravure and comics sections, however, were not 


in cost, mechanical requirements and production 
standards. To make these particular media more 
aecessible and usable to advertisers, Metropolitan 
Group was formed in 1932 by eleven leading Sunday 
newspapers.-The Group membership has grown to 
46 newspapers, of which 25 of the largest carry both 
gravure and comics. 


Metropolitan Group means 
greater advertising opportunity 


Metropolitan Group today makes available to 
national advertisers the best urban markets in the 
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Whole country ... and gives more concentrated 
coverage in those markets than any other single 
medium, the average magazine list, or even the 
highest-rated radio network programs. 

With 16,000,000 circulation of its comics sections 
and 13,000,000 circulation in gravure, Metropolitan 
Group gives maximum weight to advertising in 
territories of maximum potential... reaches from 
20% to more than 50% of the families in thousands 
of large, medium and small markets. 


The Metropolitan Group papers are all proven 
producers in their own right, individual media of 
importance, linage leaders for retailers as well as 
national advertisers . . . vehicles of importance and 
influence. And their Sunday issues are demand 
merchandise, wanted, paid for, bought regularly by 
readers far outside the daily edition’s range . . . And 
the comics and picture sections are preferred 
positions for the national advertiser. 

The Group purchase permits selection of wanted 
markets ... but earns lower than individual card 
rates... cuts advertising and marketing costs. 


Metropolitan Group is also 
advertisers’ service bureau 


Metropolitan Group prepares estimates for any 
list of Group papers . . . compiles the distribution of 
circulation in the markets covered for sales staffs 
or merchandising programs... handles mechanical 
production and billing. 

The advertiser furnishes only one piece of 
copy, for either comics or gravure. In comics, MG 
arranges for the mechanical production of 
engravings, sends the required printing material to 
each comic-sections printer. In gravure, duplicate 
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Some MG Roto advertisers. . .°45 


Alfred Dunhill of London, Ine. 
American Lady Corsets 
Armour & Company 

Artistic Foundations 

Aviation Corp. 


Best Foods, Inc. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Can Manufacturers Institute 
Casco Products Corp. 


Chevrolet Motor Division 
Chris Craft Corp. 
Consolidated Cigar Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Coty, Inc. 


Dana Perfums Inc. 

Decca Records Inc. 

Defoe Shipbuilding Co. , 
Wm. DeMuth & Co. Inc. 
Draper Bros. Woolen Mills 


Florida Citrus Commission 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Assn. Inc, 
Ford Motor Co. 

S. M. Frank & Co. Ine. 


General Sea Foods Corp. 


General Mills Inc. 

General Motors Corp. 

General Time Instruments Corp. 
Goodall Worsted Company 

The H. W. Gossard Company 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Hurley Machine Div. 
Illinois Watch Case Co. 
Iodent Chemical Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 


S. C. Johnson & Son Inc. 
Kabo Corset Company 
Jacques Kreisler Mfg. Corp. 
Kroehler Mfg. Company 
Lamont Corliss & Company 


More M G Roto advertisers. . .°45 


Life Savers Corp. 
Thomas J. Lipton Inc. 
Loose Wiles Biscuit Company 


Margate Blouse & Sportswear Company 


McKesson & Robbins Inc. 


National Confectioners Assn. 
Nestle’s Milk Products Inc. 
New York Knitting Mills 
Oshkosh Trunks & Luggag 
Parker Pen Company 


Penn Tobacco Company 
Pepsodent Div. of Lever Bros. Co. 
Philharmonic Radio Corp. 
Pillsbury Mills Inc. 

Procter & Gamble Co.. 


Quaker Oats Co. 

Ralston Purina Company 
Revion ©~~4-cts Corp. 
Richardson soat Co. Ine. 
Roma Wine Co. Inc. 


Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
Helena Rubinstein Inc. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Shepherd Knitwear Co. 


Sonora Radio & Television Corp. 


Sterling Drug Inc. 
Alice Stuart Inc. 
Studebaker Corp. 


Styleform Foundations 


Tailored Silk Undergarment Co. Inc. 


Templetone Radio Mfg. Co. 
W. A, Taylor & Co. 

U. S. Time Corp. 

Universal Geneva Watch Co. 
Wander Company 


Weiner Blouse Co. 
Wheeler Shipyard Inc. 
Wine Growers Guild 
J. R. Wood & Sons 


Youthform Company 
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prints or positives are sent to all printing plants. 
Advance proofs are secured for merchandising 

or trade distribution. Checking copies are sent 

to both the agency and the advertiser. 


One order and one bill covers the purchase of the 
largest unit of advertising available today. 


Immediate orders 
are advisable for 1946! 


In 1945, despite paper limitations, Metropolitan 
Group served 217 advertisers—some of which are 
listed on these pages—and billed a total of over 
$11,000,000 to the 124 leading agencies which 
placed the advertisements. 

With paper still restricted and available space in 
many issues for 1946 already sold out, orders 
should be placed immediately. 

For concentrated coverage in the best markets... 
for low cost color in comics sections, for the 
presentation of package or product . . . for the finest 
periodical reproduction in gravure, full color or 
monotone . . . for merchandisable, trade effective 
promotion ... for lower costs, in comparison with 
any other type of media . . . Metropolitan Group is 
the greatest advertising opportunity of our times! 
... Full details, any office. 


The national newspaper network... 


Metropolitan Group 


Atlanta Journal + Baltimore Sun + Des Moines Register 
Boston Herald « Buffalo Courier-Express + Charlotte Observer 
Boston Globe + Chicago Tribune «+ Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer « Columbus Dispatch « Dallas News 
Detroit News + Detroit Free Press + Houston Chronicle 
Fresno Bee « Indianapolis Star + Long Beach Press-Telegram 
Los Angeles Times +¢ New Orleans Times-Picayune-States 
Minneapolis Tribune « Milwaukee Journal « Oregon Journal 
New York News « New York Herald Tribune « Oakland Tribune 
Omaha World-Herald « Phoenix Republic « Pittsburgh Press 
Philadelphia Inquirer +¢ Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
Providence Journal «+ Sacramento Bee « San Antonio Express 
San Diego Union « San Francisco Chronicle « Seattle Times 
SpokaneSpokesman-Review +- St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Springfield Union & Republican + Syracuse Post-Standard 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat > Tacoma News Tribune 
St. Paul Pioneer Press + Washington Star « Washington Post 


220 E. 42d St., NEw YorK 17 «+ Tribune Tower, Caicaco 11 
New Center Building, DETROIT 2 ‘ 
155 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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SALES THROUGH Service: Demonstrations of the correct use of De Laval’s “fast-milking” mach- 
ine help to build more effective dealers and cut down sales resistance among potential users. 


De Laval Proves Potency of 
How-to-Use-It Demonstrations 


Not until the war came on and De Laval sponsored an expanded 


program of education among farmers did the company discover 


the full value of such public relations projects. Local meetings de- 


signed to teach more efficient methods of using mechanical milkers 


are now to become an established part of peacetime sales operation. 


VEN before the war, De Laval 
Separator Co., New York, had 
conducted programs of dealer 
and user (of De Laval pro- 

ducts) education. The war made it 
expedient for the company to intensify 
these programs, with excellent results. 
Now that there is a likelihood of a 
return to competitive conditions, the 


company intends to retain most fea- 
tures of these programs. 

The war brought many problems to 
De Laval. Part of the company’s 
manufacturing facilities went into war 
work, such as the production of cen- 
trifugal machines for purifying oil. 
There was an increased demand for 
milking machines, growing out of the 


shortage of farm labor. Milk products 
were urgently needed to feed both 
our own civilians apd fighting forces 
and to help feed our allies. De Laval’s 
management felt an obligation to help 
dairy farmers, and this had to be done 
without selling new milking machines 
to them. It was therefore oom | 
to do it by educating them, throug 
their De Laval dealers, in better 
methods of using the equipment they 
had and in methods for conserving 
already existing equipment. 

The dealers were receptive to the 
idea. With little merchandise to sell 
except replacements and parts, they 
had to learn to sell service. They found 
farmers willing to contract for peri- 
odic check-up service, which benefited 
both parties to the transaction. They 
also found them eager to learn the 
modern method of ‘‘Fast-Milking.” 
The movement spread, with Extension 
Services and Four-H Clubs and others 


Farmers Acquire Know-How: De Laval demonstrations not only cover the operation of the 
milking machine, but also give hints on sterilizing the milker. The dairymen seem to enjoy it. 


THIP I@ NEW YORK 


. Unequalled in the world is La Guardia Field, New 
Wisi s Municipal Airport. It covers 550 acres . . . cost 
$40,000,000 . . . has enough lighting equipment to illumi- 
nate 700 miles of streets. The beacon is America’s 
most powerful searchlight. Each of the 8 land hangers is 
larger than Madison Square Garden. 200 planes land and 
take off daily .. . an average of one every 7 minutes. 
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icipating, and even taking over, 
with the object of teaching farmers 
to increase production under wartime 
conditions. 

During the first World War, 
farmers also turned to the use of 
milking machines. When the war was 
over, many went back to hand-milk- 
ing. The reason, De Laval’s manage- 
ment knew, was lack of proper in- 
struction in methods of mechanical 
milking. This was another reason for 
providing plenty of instruction during 
the war. It is estimated that not more 
than 1% of those who used milking 
machines in World War II will go 
back to hand method. 

Though plans for the dealer and 
user educational program emanated 
from New York Sales headquarters, 
its execution has been entirely local- 
ized. In New England, for instance, 
there were between 25 and 30 dealer 
meetings during the past year. In gen- 
eral, meetings are conducted by re- 
gional superintendents, or field repre- 
sentatives, who demonstrate equipment 
and provide instruction in ‘‘fast-milk- 
ing,” giving dealers opportunities to 
practice until they become skillful. 
Prospective dealers also attend these 
meetings. 


1,000 at One Meeting 


User meetings are also regional, 
conducted by De Laval dealers aided 
by the company’s field representatives. 
Attendance has been excellent. For 
example, there were 1000 present re- 
cently at a San Antonio meeting, 
where a De Laval veterinarian dem- 
onstrated methods of fast and proper 
milking and discussed sanitation. In 
addition to dairymen, the audience in- 
cluded veterinarians, doctors, health 
department officials, plant managers, 
county agents, agriculture teachers, 
4-H club members and others. Other 
meetings held in the Southwest, at 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and Oklahoma 
City, drew audiences of 500 to 600. 

Another series of meetings, called 
“clinics,” was held in Arizona last 
autumn, with the cooperation of Gow- 
ernment and education officials. At 
these there were demonstrations with 
tubber udders, first in fast three-min- 
ute sessions, then in slow-motion; 
anemones sessions; and 

emonstrations of proper methods of 
washing, care and sterilization of milk- 
ing machines. 

_ Fast-Milking demonstrations held 
in Indiana, drew 1400 at the three 
hel in conjunction with the Goshen 
Fair, and 1315 at demonstrations at 
the Muncie Dairy Show, with dairy- 
men coming from ten counties. 
‘terest ix, such demonstrations 
reached such high proportions be- 
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cause of pressure put upon dairymen 
to increase production. A reduction of 
time spent in milking often amount- 
ing to four minutes per cow, or one 
and one-half hours for a herd of 20 
cows, offered one solution to the se- 
vere shortage of manpower on farms. 


Thus, disastrous as the war was from 
almost every other standpoint, it had 
at least one good effect—that of forc- 
ing farmers to increase their efficiency. 

Briefly speaking, De Laval’s “‘fast- 
milking” procedure includes keeping 
equipment correctly adjusted, with at- 
tention devoted to keeping pulsations 
of the machine to 48 to 50 per min- 
ute; washing the cow’s udder with hot 
water before starting the machine; 
and proper application of the machine 
and prompt removal when milking is 
completed. 


Magazine for Dealers 


The company’s publication, ‘“The 
De Laval Monthly,” for dealers and 
dairymen, regularly publishes case 
histories, with names given, of im- 
proved results under correct proce- 
dures. For example, there was one of 
a former 4-H club boy, who was milk- 
ing 27 cows with two mechanical 
units. He attended a meeting where 
faster milking was advocated, went 
home and put what he had learned 
into practice, and brought his milking 
time down to an average of three 
minutes, forty-two seconds per cow, 
or a little over one hour for all 27 
cows. 

De Laval dealers are of many types 


and include dairy supply houses; 
hardware stores; farm equipment 
dealers; and independent dealers 


handling a few farm lines. The com- 
pany’s national advertising comes near 
blanketing the farm press. There are 
also a few regional radio programs. 
Testing for a radio campaign is now 
being conducted on one station. 

In general, it is the company’s 
policy to encourage dealers to adver- 
tise locally. This tends to give De 
Laval copy a ‘‘folksy,” down-to-earth 
quality, which apparently brings good 
results. Reproductions of typical ex- 
amples given in the company magazine 
include a series of photographs of 
users, with captions in the territory 
of the advertiser. The pictures show 
the farmers with their cows and the 
De Laval milkers; names, information 
on numbers of cows milked, etc., are 
given, with actual testimonials quoted 
in the words of the farmers. 

From experience gained through 
the educational meetings, the manage- 
ment of De Laval Separator Company 
is convinced that the policy of “Sales 
through Service’ is the soundest type 
of dealer salesmanship. 


Sell It To 
PETERSBURG 


Last year St. Petersburg’s retail sales 
exceeded $50,000,000.00. This year the 
figure will be still higher. St. Peters 
burg’s population has increased 42% 
since 1940. Its tourist business is grow- 
ing greater every year. 


St. Petersburg is an important part of 
the great Tampa-St. Petersburg market. 
To sell St. Petersburg, you should use 
St. Petersburg papers. No Tampa news- 
paper has as much as 400 average 
daily circulation in this city. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reorcsented notionallv by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florid= by V. J. Oberaur, Jr, 


Jacksonville 


ELECTRIC... 
But No Cord or Plug 


Resplendent in polished brass 
and gleaming crystal on a base 
of fine natural walnut, the Barr 
Executive Clock requires no 
cord or plug—as perfect. for 
your ‘‘center-of-room’’ table 
or desk as for your mantel. 
Not affected by electric current 
interruptions. *Soon at your 


dealer's. 
FROM rue PROE bamny or 
we 


*iIn the meantime, continue to 
buy and hold Victory bonds. 


Address Dept. SM 


RAKE titicnn 


CORPORATION 


WEEDSPORT. WN 
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...and 70,000 Freight Cars 


TO CATCH UP on replacements, Ameri- 


can railroads will need to buy 1,270 loco- 


motives and 70,000 freight cars annually 
the next five years. These, with passenger 
cars and other equipment, plus improve- 
ments to roadways and structures, will 
require the investment of 700 million dol- 


lars a year by the Class I roads. 


And this is just one unit in the vast busi- 
ness market. Whether you make steel rails 
or paper clips, your greatest sales possi- 
bilities lie among American business men. 
They can buy whatever you make. To con- 
tinue operations, they must buy, either 


from you or your competitors 


{68} 


To make your products their first choice, 
you can put nearly a million sales messages 
in their hands each month by using just 
these four business magazines: Nation’s 
Business with 456,640; United States News 
with 204,927; Fortune with 188,918 and 
Business Week with 126,246. 


The total is 976,731. The cost is $6,585 
for full pages. The market justifies all the 
sales effort you can make. Don’t use less 
than these four fundamental executive 
magazines. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington e D C 
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'| War Training Technique Turns Out 
Order-Getting Salesmen Quickly 
Preaching what it practices Victor tells how it uses sound slide -™ents of salesmanship as applied 
: . ae , directly to Victor Adding Machines. 
films, manuals, and questionnaires to reduce training period 50%. “You have no responsibility more 
This plan teaches the salesmen to Get In, to Ger Interest, to — ‘™Portant than the training of yom 
men.” The Victor company believes 
Ger Confidence, to Get THE ORDER and then to Get Out. _ that the fundamental importance of a 
= properly trained organization cannot 
> be over-emphasized. 
In planning a sales training pro- 
’ gram there are certain basic assump- 
: tions which underlie all thinking. In 
; the first place, the training must be 


thorough—to the point where a man 
is almost saturated with knowledge. 
The training must be fast, and it 
should be reasonably interesting. As 
the average man does not want to be 
“trained,” he resents even the sug- 
gestion of schooling. Victor's program, 
therefore, avoids the “old red school 
house” approach whenever possible. 


66 SPOTLIGHT ON SELLING Pornts: Illustra- 


on be hp ’ | tions like these in the Victor Manual 
S chen ti ‘ I C ke S provide salesmen with the merchentiien 


information needed to do a selling job. 


BY PAUL J. SCHUTT 


Director of Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Chicago 


FULLY trained sales organ- 
ization, capable of moving 
the goods for which produc- 
tion is now geared, can do its 
share in providing jobs for all in this 
post-war era. We at Victor are both 
preaching the importance, and prac- 
ticrng the development, of a sales 
Organization that can meet produc- 
tion’s challenge. 
_ With a combination of sound slide 
films, manuals, and detailed ques- 
tionnaires we expect that the new 
sales training program of the Victor 
Adding Machine Co. may reduce the 
training period by at least 50%, pos- 
sibly as much as 75%. 
_Victor’s program is designed to 
give our salesmen a basic knowledge 
of 1. The Victor Adding Machine 
Co.: its policies, methods of opera- 
tion—in short, the institutional ap- . 
proach; 2. The product: a thorough Hand grip. 
knowledge of the machines, their fea- 
tures and applications: 3. The ele- 


STRATEGICALLY PLACED LETTERING HIGHLIGHTS SELLING FEATURES OF Victor MACHINES. 
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-— hae SPARKED fawm Salee 
wocng POULTRY TRIBUNE 


The Exide people know how to produce a 


You can't afford to leave a “Two Billion 


Dollar Hole” in your Farm Magazine Schedule. Battery with plenty of spark. They know, too, 
1944 gross farm income from Poultry and 
Eggs was $2,689,000,000. (Source U.S.D.A.) that among Farm Magazines the one that 


reaches car and truck owners with the greatest 


daily marketing mileage is Poultry Tribune. 
They know it, too, has the “spark” that has made it 


America’s Leading Specialized Farm Magazine. 
.. That’s why for the past 5 years Exide has been 


sparking Farm Sales by using Poultry Tribune. 


500,000 Circulation 


: ey Poultry 
Your FARN Magazine List is Not Complete Without TR | B UJ N ~ 


MEMBER: AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS rae 

WATT PUBLISHING CO., Mount Morris, Ill. America’s Leading Specialized FARM MAGAZINE 
Representatives—New York: Billingslea and Ficke—Chicago: Peck and Billingslea 
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The training of branch employes, 
as well as those of dealer organiza- 
tions, consists of three basic types: 

1. The retraining of men who dur- 
ing the easy-selling days of the past 
few war years have tended to become 
more nearly order-takers than aggres- 
sive salesmen. 

2. The training of new men who 
will fill out Victor's sales organiza- 
tion. 

3. The retraining of former em- 
ployees who are returning from the 
Armed Forces. 


Sound-Sight Training 


Victor methods are reasonably sim- 
ple, leaning strongly to the sound- 
sight type of training which the Army 
and Navy used so successfully. Dur- 
ing the war, through the use of sound 
slide films, the company developed 
a program which proved mosi satis- 
factory in training new employes for 
Victor’s major war-time assignment— 
the building of the famous Norden 
bombsight for the United States Army 
Air Forces. Similar films, with a sales 
slant, have been developed for Victor 
Adding Machines. A complete series 
of films presents graphically in a mat- 
ter of hours what formerly took days 
for an instructor to cover. 

After a man sees—and hears—a 
film, he is given supplemental printed 
material in booklet form. The booklets 
are detailed. They enlarge upon the 
film and fortify the film’s impression 
by making the material available for 
review and reference. All booklets 
are illustrated with stills from the 
films, thus effectively tying film and 
booklet together. After studying this, 
he fills out a questionnaire which 
covers virtually everything in both 
film and booklet. Only by careful 
study and re-reading of the bulletin 
can the questionnaire be answered 
correctly. 

After a lapse of some time, the 
questionnaire is again filled out—this 
time without access to the source ma- 
terial. This is a genuine test of the 
man’s ability to remember what he 
has learned. Questionnaires are sent 
for grading to the home office where 
comparative grade charts are kept. 

The first section of the course aims 
to thoroughly familiarize the men 
with the company, its background, 
policies, methods, and products. In- 
‘luding such subjects as “History of 
Victor” and “Construction of Victor 
Products,” this section lays a solid 
‘rame for the more specialized work 
ahead. 

The new employe now proceeds to 
study one particular product, the port- 

le adding machine. Still using the 
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“But you’ve got to make room for her. 
She’s carrying my complete file of the overseas 
edition of The Buffalo Evening News*.”’ 
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PHEASANT 
COUNTRY 


In most sections of the Sioux City territory the pheasant season has 
closed, and King Phasianus Colchius Torquatus has gone to grace his 


hunter's table, or lived to sire more cagy offspring for next year’s Battle 


of the Cornfields. 


Because King Ringneck is a local boy we are proud of his popularity. And 
because Sioux City is actually a two hour drive from the heart of Pheasant 


Country—we'd like to point out an important fact. 


You can be 100 miles from Sioux City and still be in Sioux City’s Retail 
Trading Zone. This is not only true but it is officially recognized. There 
is no other large metropolitan center within 100 miles. The population 
of the Greater Sioux City Market is 750,059* and on a comparative basis 
is larger than such important business centers as the Denver market, 


the Omaha market or the San Diego market. 


Now, we are not trying to make anyone believe that Sioux City is larger 
than Denver, for instance; but Sioux City and her A. B. C. Trading Zone 


is larger than Denver and its A. B. C. Trading Zone. 


A fair comparison. 


Next time you go sales hunting-it’s a fact to remember. 


*Sioux City’s total A. B. C. 
City and Retail Trading Zone population. 


Che Sioux City Sournal 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


SIOUX CITY, 1IOWA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


film, booklet, questionnaire approach 
he masters the machine in theory, and 
then receives a written demons: ration 
for this machine which he is to mem. 
orize. Within the week, his branch 
manager hears him present the demon- 
stration which has been arranged in a 
logical, carefully planned sequence, 
An outline on the back of the demon- 
stration pamphlet explains why this 
particular sequence has been chosen. 
Starting with the most obvious fea- 
tures, modern design, color, small 
size, and light weight, the demonstra- 
tion proceeds to the machine in ac- 
tion, with a thorough discussion of 
the various operations and how easy a 
Victor makes them. 

The portable machine, as simplest, 
is studied first, but the new salesman 
works at the heavy duty machines in 
the same way—still memorizing a 
demonstration as the final step. It has 
been the experience of this company, 
despite the many arguments against 
canned demonstrations, that the sales- 
man is best equipped and most suc- 
cessful when he has a carefully pre- 
pared talk at his command. While he 
may not follow it all the way through, 
the framework provided by a memo- 
rized demonstration insures against 
the omission of any important selling 
point. Naturally, Victor salesmen are 
expected to use initiative and judg- 
ment in adapting their demonstration 
to the individual prospect. 

In the adding machine business 
there are two major keyboards, the 
10-key and the full keyboard. Since 
Victor produces both keyboards while 
most companies produce one or the 
other, the Victor salesman is given 
the arguments employed for and 
against both keyboards. This is done 
on the theory that to combat anything 
well it is important to know the 
strength of the enemy and the weap- 
ons he may be expected to use. Only 
by knowing the story on both key- 
boards can the Victor salesman do a 
thorough selling job. To provide this 
knowledge, a film—‘Ten Key versus 
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Full Keyboard’ gives all the major 
arguinents on both sides. 

As part of a new man’s indoctrina- 
tion he is given as much information 
as possible about competitive ma- 
chines. Every effort is made to tell 
him the strongest points of all com- 
petitive machines as well as the points 
on which we feel the Victor to be 
superior. 

In conjunction with a knowledge of 
the machine, the well-trained sales- 
man must know how the product may 
be most effectively applied to the 
prospect's own use. A booklet, en- 
titled “The Secret of Speed,” ex- 
plains and describes machine applica- 
tions which are not generally known, 
and short cuts in operation. The sales- 
man spends many hours of intensive 
practice on the actual operation of the 
machine until he can run it so effec- 
tively that he qualifies as an expert. 
Time tests with carefully pre-deter- 
mined maximum time limits certify 
his ability to operate a machine with 
the speed required by Victor stand- 
ards. 


Film Covers Basic Uses 


In addition to the physical opera- 
tion of the machine the salesman is 
taught the adding machine’s basic uses 
by a film entitled “The Twelve 
Points,” which covers the 12 basic 
uses for an adding machine in almost 
any type of business or profession. As 
a variation from most training films, 
this one ends with a series of ques- 
tions. The correct answers appear on 
the screen so that the student may 
gtade himself after completing the 
test. 

As the student has now mastered 
bis product and knows, quite thor- 
oughly indeed, what he is to sell, so 
he must learn Jow to sell it. In a 
comprehensive booklet titled ‘“Objec- 
tions and Answers” the most common 
and persistent objections and stalls of 
t variety of prospects are carefully 
analyzed and subdued. Such bromides 
as “T'll think it over;” “If I buy a 
machine I'll forget how to add;” “My 
bookkeeper uses a different model;” 
and 51 others are rebutted by more 
than 200 time-tested answers, some- 
times as many as eight to a common 
evasion. With such a range, the sales- 
man is ready for anything that comes 
his way, and can suit his reply to 
the prospect and to his own personal- 
ity 

It is axiomatic that no training 
program is of any value unless it is 

d. For this reason, a complete 
snedule for the application of this 

terial has been developed. 

Through the branch manager, the 

ining is given to the local sales 
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personnel. The regional manager spot 
checks the training of individual sales- 
men in a branch to make sure that 
they actually have the required knowl- 
edge. 

In addition to the continual follow- 
up by the branch and regional man- 
agers, executives from the home office 
make periodic field trips on which 
they themselves instruct and check on 
training. 

The district manager also conducts 
“schools” for the dealer's organiza- 
tion in which the films are shown 
and discussed and the bulletins dis- 


tributed. Where the dealer’s organi- 
zation is a particularly good one, the 
complete program is followed in the 
same sequence as in a direct factory 
branch, and at no cost whatever to the 
dealer. 

We believe that the training course 
outlined will serve our men, the Vic- 
tor company, our customers, and even 
the country as a whole, for such 
groups of salesmen, professionally 
trained and fully competent to meet 
their tasks, can be a vital contribution 
to America’s welfare in the selling 
years ahead. 
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LEADS STATE |~ 


November 1st. Sales Man- 
agement survey of High 
Spot Cities again stars 
Rockford as the preferred 
city in Illinois with index 
figure of 197.5. (Highest in 
State!) Retail sales 9714% 
greater than same period 
in 1939. 


October Net Paid Average Circulation 62,480 daily, with Sunday 69,264 


AT THE TOP 


ROCK¢ORD 


IN ILLINOIS 


THE OUTSIDE AUDIENCE IS MIGHTY INTERESTED 


on the Pacific Coast, too ! 


IN THE OUTSIDE MARKET live half the radio families on the Pacific Coast, 


These families are good customers—they account for approximately half of the 


more than Eight Billion Dollars spent in retail sales on the Pacific Coast each year. 


You can’t sell’em if you don’t tell’em and they 
(the Outside Audience on the Pacific Coast) can’t 
hear your sales message if you aren’t on Don Lee. 
For only Don Lee completely covers both the inside 
and outside markets. A 276,019 C. E. Hooper co- 
incidental telephone survey (the largest ever made 
on the Pacific Coast) proves that conclusively. 
You see—only Don Lee has enough stations (39) 
to deliver both the “‘inside”’ and “‘outside”’ in this 
1,352 mile long mountainous market (the other 3 


networks combined have only 29 stations). In fact, 


nine out of every ten radio families on the Pacific 
Coast live within 25 miles of a Don Lee Station. 

So give both markets a break next year—place 
your radio show on the network that carries prac- 
tically as much Pacific Coast regional business as 


the other 3 networks combined—DON LEE. 


Example from Special C. E. Hooper Surve 
Pp P P y 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 


SHARE OF AUDIENCE 
STATION 
Morning | Afternoon Evening 
Don Lee Station KXRO 56.2% 65.1% | 47.3% 
Most popular competing station 33.6% 20.8% | 31.4% 


Other examples to follow 


The Nation’ Greatest Regional Network 
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DON LEE 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


a 


DECEMBER 


1945 


retail sales on 

ade OUTSIDE THE 

COUN | which Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, San Diego, Port- 
land, Seattle and Spokane are located. 


THOMAS S.LEE, President 

LEWIS ALLEN WEISS, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
SYDNEY GAYNOR, General Sales Manager 
5515 MELROSE AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CAL. 
Represented Nationally by John Blair & Co. 


Restful 
Direct Aduertising 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 
has won 


4z16 


NATIONAL AWARDS 
tu the Last 3 Years 
e 


Consultation Without Obligation 
In N. Y. Metropolitan Area. Else- 
where No Charge Will Be Made 
For Consultation If Our Proposals 
Are Accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


52 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5892 


P 


Succesoful IDEAS 
ave always ata 
PREMIUM 


» and the Robbins Company has an 


outstanding reputation for producing 
ideas that result in r dingly 
ful premium promotions. 


Before the war Robbins had engineered 
promotion plans for many of America’s 
largest users of premiums .. . based on 
long years of knowing what will succeed 
and knowing how to make them succeed! 


Yesterday, Robbins craftsmen served 
the government with distinctive insignia 
for the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


Tomorrow, Robbins ideas in metal will 
spark your premium programs to new 
highs, with timely, interesting, appealing 
promotions designed for success! We will 
be glad to discuss your postwar require- 
ments with you now. Estimates and de- 
signs submitted without obligation. 


The Robbins Ca. 


ideas in Metal 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


N 


ae 
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It’s the Selling Task, Not 
Dollars-of-Sales You Pay For 


Admitting his theory may seem revolutionary, Dr. Bigelow «lls 


how to avoid over-paying salesmen in large, easily handled markets 


and under-paying in difficult territories. How do salesmen like this 


idea? Okay, if your sales manager comes up with a practical plan. 


BY DR. CARLE M. BIGELOW* 


Director, Pharmaceutical Department 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co. 


N setting the cost of distribution, 
the first fallacy we must put 
aside is that in a, very few busi- 
nesses can this be simply ex- 

pressed as a percentage of the sales 
dollar. 

There are certain fixed selling and 
promotional expenses which can be so 
spread, such as the salaries of sales 
management, sales control, advertis- 
ing, promotion and market surveys. A 
concern may have 50% of sales in 
staple items which move at low cost, 
perhaps not more than 10% of the 
sales expense. Yet 90% of the sales 
expense must be expended over 50% 
of sales volume representing specialty 
products which have more difficult 
distribution problems. 

The cost of selling a concern which 
buys $1,000,000 a year versus one 
which buys $10,000 a year affects the 
cost of distribution and it is obvious 
that the classes of trade sold affect 
costs. 


Different Costs for Selling 


Selling to wholesalers, retailers or 
industrial concerns presents entirely 
different problems to be accomplished 
at different costs. All this illustrates 
how impossible it is to determine the 
cost of selling in terms of the dollar 
of sales. 

In certain types of business such as 
items with style appeal, advertising 
and promotion very often represent 
the largest proportion of selling ex- 
pense. However, when salesmanship 
approaches to any degree that of tech- 
nical selling, that is selling to the user 
whose problems must be studied and 
the presentations made in terms of 
their purpose and profitable use by 
the customer, then the direct selling 
expense becomes a large proportion 
of selling expense. 

Let me give you an illustration from 
my own experience. In the distribu- 
tion of public seating (furniture for 


* Condensed from a speech at New 
York Chapter, Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, Nov. 21, 1945. 


churches, schools, theaters, etc.) in 
New York City it was the sales job of 
a man to sell large theater syndicates. 

The sales quota was approximately 
a million dollars a year. The type of 
man who could successfully handle 
this type of negotiation, with a thor- 
ough basic knowledge of design, util- 
ity, economy, prices, etc., was the type 
of individuat who should earn 
$25,000 a year. This is 214% of his 
million dollars of sales. 

On the other hand, the selling of 
school furniture in the rural districts 
could best be handled by part-time 
salesmen. In many rural counties if a 
man could sell $50,000 a year he was 
doing well. A fair compensation on a 
part-time basis was $3,000 a year. 
This is 6% of the sales dollar. 


Another Case 


In another case, a salesman in New 
York City, selling printing under con- 
tract to the large insurance companies, 
could sell over $2,000,000 a year. On 
the other hand, the equivalent effort 
of a man in a much smaller city might 
yield but $100,000 a year. 

In the distribution of drugs, cer- 
tain urban territories adequately cov- 
ered by a man will yield $50,000 to 
$60,000 a year, while equal efforts in 
certain rural territories show splendid 
accomplishment if a man can sell 
$30,000 per year. 

If one bases the compensation of 
salesmen upon a definite fixed por- 
tion of the sales dollar, it is obvious 
that the salesmen will be greatly over- 
paid in large, easily handled terri- 
tories, and with the same percentage 
could not live in the smaller territories. 

You may ask, “Why sell the smaller 
territories?” Of course there are terti- 
tories too small to be sold, but to 
distribute the volume required eco- 
nomically by most businesses requires 
selling of certain lean territories. 

Now the answer to this is to regard 
the selling problem not primarily as 
distribution of a certain number ot 
dollars of sales but to accomplish + 
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sales task—just as we have production 
tasks at the factory. 

Any sales management worth its 
salt will be able in fairly reasonable 
time to set up proper sales quotas for 
different territories. They should also 
be able to select the type of man who 
can best handle this territory. 

Then compensate these salesmen 
first with a basic guaranteed salary 
that rewards the man in terms of his 
experience and general ability, plus a 
percentage of extra reward paid in 
proportion to the accomplishment of 
his sales task. 

For example, a man can be assigned 
to an easy territory where there is a 
$50,000 sales task, paid a salary of 
$3,000 with a 20% bonus for attain- 
ment of the task, totaling $3,600 a 
year. This is a direct selling expense 
of 7.2%. 

On the other hand there may be a 
new territory where a great deal of 
development work is needed to estab- 
lish the line where a $4,000 man is 
put in to accomplish a sales task of 
$30,000 a year. If he attains his task 
he obtains a bonus of $800 or $4,800 
a year. This is a direct selling expense 
of 16%. 


Revolutionary Concept 


I realize that this to many people 
is a revolutionary concept. If manage- 
ment wants true sales costs and efh- 
cient sales results, it is necessary to 
approach this problem in terms of 
the sales task rather than selling sales 
dollars. 

This leads to the law of compensa- 
tion which is: ‘The rate of compensa- 
tion should be in inverse proportion 
to the depth of the market.” When 
sales compensation is estimated on the 
basis of the sales dollar, the general 
tendency is to over-pay in the deep, 
rich markets and to under-pay in the 
difficult markets. 

“How does the salesman accept 
this?’” Excellently, if the method is 
developed not by accountants or stat- 
isticians but by the sales management 
staff itself. 

Setting up methods of market an- 
alysis, quotas or sales tasks, rates of 
compensation and. costing must be 
done by people who have an internal 
knowledge of the precise problems of 
their own products and their own 
markets. Sales staffs have confidence 
in such people. 

The problem cannot be approached 
from a theoretical basis. Only when 
sales plans, market analyses and mar- 
ket surveys are developed by individ- 
uals skilled in all the problems of 
sales of that particular organization 
will the results be satisfactory and 
acceptable. 
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Make-it-Yourself Kit Seeks 


Market Among Nation’s Hobbyists 


“Handikit” provides plastic materials and simple tools for folks 
who have the itch to do something creative with their hands. It 


started in occupational therapy activities with injured service men. 


A NEW handicraft kit for making 
objects of plastics is being intro- 
duced to the New York market 
through Macy’s for the Christmas 
shopping season, and will probably 
attain national distribution during 
1946. Samac Plastic Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, is the manufac- 
turer and the kits are sold under the 
trade-name, Plastic Craft HANDIKIT. 

Though new to the civilian market, 
a good many thousand Handikits have 
been sold through the Army and 
Navy Special Services Departments 
and Post Exchanges for occupational 
therapy. The servicemen liked the 
high quality plastics which stood up 
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PATTERNS IN Piastics: Convalescent vet- 
erans liked the colorfully packaged 
“Handikit,” with tools and simple in- 
structions. Civilian hobbyists follow suit. 


under their often inexperienced efforts 
and looked fine as a ring, cigarette 
box, or locket. They liked the striking 
packages, designed by Ira Wolfert in 
full color. They liked, too, the kit's 
pamphlets—carefully illustrated with 
clear diagrams and instructions that 
any careful novice could follow, but 
that would, even so, keep an advanced 
worker busy. 

Convalescent veterans liked the kit 
so well that the Government bought 
10,000 kits in 10 weeks. But when 
the war ended, so did demand, and 
the kit company was ready to fold. 

Max Nowinski, a partner, didn’t 
quite see things that way. He knew 
the field was competitive, that other 
firms were already marketing similar 
kits, but he remembered the soldiers’ 
comments, their pleasure in the kit's 
special features like the bright packag- 
ing and clear directions, and he de- 
cided to hang on. 

It proved a wise choice, for civilian 
hobbyists are legion and the kit pleases 
them too. Just now, the response is so 
good that demand for the kits is far 
ahead of production. 

There are two kits containing cast 
resins (Bakelite or Catalin), a large 


one at $4.89 and a smaller one , 
$2.75, retail. There are also kits a 
these same prices containing the clear 
plastics, Lucite or Plexiglas. Each kit 
also contains sandpaper and simple 
tools for working in the particula: 
type of plastic—in the case of Bak 
lite, for example, a coping saw with 
extra blade, a small triangle file, ; 
C-clamp and ashing compound. Tix 
cast shapes are hearts, Scotties, brac: 
lets and rings, which need to be fin 
ished. The clear plastics are in shee 
form, to be converted into picture 
frames, cigarette cases and boxes, card 
holders, money folders, and other Lu 
cite dreams. Naturally, a hobbyist 
could also make his own designs. Ma 
terials are to be offered separatel; 
through retail outlets. 

The idea for these kits came from 
a First Sergeant who whiled away 
hours = in a hospital by carving 
a ring from a bit of plastic. After his 
discharge he worked up a kit with 
tools, printed instructions, and in. 
cluded the plastic from which small 
articles might be made. 


Help from All Sides 


Unlike many fledgling manufacur 
ing firms, this one has had help and 
advice proffered it from all sides. The 
~~ people—Bakelite Corp., Cata- 
in Corp., Dupont Co. (Lucite)—all 
have been helpful. Hobbyists, espe- 
cially youngsters, have offered sug- 
gestions for plastic items. At one stage, 
neighborhood kids were given five 
pieces of plastic in return for three 
finished pieces—a form of research to 
discover what they like to make. 

Mr. Nowinski foresees a prosperous 
future for the firm. The war has made 
the public conscious of the value of 
occupational therapy. The trend to 
ward handicrafts had started even be. 
fore our entry into war, and is going 
ahead unabated. More and more stores 
are opening up hobby and handicraft 
departments, and there are smaller 
shops which specialize in these lines 
A product like the Handikit offers a 
good mark-up and can be sold through 
many different outlets and in several 
departments in one store—the toy, 
model-and-hobby and the handicraft 
sections, for instance. Another good 
feature is the by-product sales of 
tools and additional plastics, as users 
advance in their pursuit of this craft 

The plastics people are still having 
a hard time filling demands made 
upon them. But there are 1,000 or 
more different trade-named plastics on 
the market, and when conditions once 
more become competitive, any item 
like the Handikit, which makes peo- 
ple plastics-conscious and suggests 
new applications for these materials, 
will perform a useful function. 
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the WNEW 


“MAKE- BELIEVE 


BALLROOM” 
with MARTIN BLOCK 


For Period’s Ratings | martin 


According to the September Pulsc BLOCK 
report. WNEW’s (N. Y.) “Make- Ges = America’s 
Believe Ballroom” during the across- a 


the-board hours of 10-11:30 a.m. and 
5:30-7:30 p.m. has a better average 
rating for the 14 quarter-hours than 
any other station in its area during 
the same period. 


Current average ratings for the 
other four leading N. Y. stations are: aan 
WABC. 3.4; WEAF, 3.4: WOR, 2.7; 
WJZ, 2.6. WNEW’s is 4.4. 


VARIETY—October 24, 1945 


It’s another favorite program on— 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


CEN THOUSAND WATTS=—ON THE AIR TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY ) 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAIR AND COMPANY 
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Plastics Group Offers Labeling 
Guide; Use is Voluntary 


ANUFACTURERS of plastics 

articles are undertaking an in- 
formative labeling program, endorsed 
by leading retail executives, which 
will tell the buyer just what the qual- 
ities of his purchases are and how the 
articles should be used to derive the 
best results from them. 


Labeling Committee 

Guidance in undertaking this move 
has been provided by an Informative 
Labeling Committee of the Society of 
the Plastics Industry, Inc., the mem- 
bers of which are: chairman, D. Gray 
Maxwell, Waterbury Companies, Inc.; 
M. A. Brown, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; R. H. Cunningham, Bryant Elec- 
trical Co.; Horace Gooch, Worcester 
Molded Plastics Co.; David S. Hop- 
ping, Celanese Plastics Corp.; Clayton 
Shoemaker, Dow Chemical Co., and 
William T. Stopford, Boonton Mold- 
ing Co. 

In response to requests received 
from store buyers, as a result of sur- 
veys among retailers, and in com- 
pliance with expressions from users 
seeking more information about the 
_ properties and care of plastics articles, 

the committee has drafted a set of 
suggestions for manufacturers. No 
demand has been voiced nor inti- 
mated, however, that these suggestions 
should be followed, but it has been 
made clear that manufacturers who do 
provide the ultimate consumers of 
their products with information about 
them, are more likely to enjoy sales 
and consumer confidence than those 
who do not label their wares. 

As a service to manufacturers of 
plastics articles, S.P.I. has issued a 
booklet, titled ‘Informative Labeling 
Guide.” It contains a series of basic 
descriptions of various plastics used 
in consumer goods, and as fast as new 
and improved plastics appear, it is 
proposed to make necessary revisions. 
These descriptions are intended to be 
“the starting point for different labels 
to meet particular needs.” 

From this start, the guide goes on 
to show how various labels might be 
prepared. The suggestions provide for 
inclusion of sales points or features 
claimed by the manufacturer, as well 
as listing the properties of the par- 
ticular plastic and how it should be 
handled by the consumer. 

To illustrate its suggestions, the 
committee presents the wording which 
the manufacturer of a tumbler might 
use as a guide in writing a label: 
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“This is a plastic (add trade name). 
Sun-fast, resistant to alcohol, light in 
weight, warm to touch, non-rusting, 
non-corrodible, color solid throughout, 
odorless, tasteless. 

“Wash only in warm, not boiling, 
water with mild soap. Use no abra- 
sives. Avoid flame or high heat. Does 
not contaminate food — strong and 
durable, not unbreakable, but will not 
shatter. 

‘“X-brand tumblers available in 
colors to match every bathroom and 
kitchen color scheme. Molded-in meas- 
uring marks make use for administra- 
tion of medicine doses easy.” 

It is also pointed out by the guide 
that manufacturers may find it advis- 
able to confer with their material sup- 
pliers on technical information to i. 
carried on the labels they use. The 
choice of style or kind of label is 


lett to the manufacturer inasmuch as 
he is in the best position to decide 
which he can use most effectively, 
Various types suggested, however, «+ 
stick-ons, decals, seals, tags, inserted 
slips, printed box covers, and molded- 
in lettering. 

In presenting its suggestions, the 
committee has made it clear that the 
descriptions given are not enginecr- 
ing or scientific in nature and are not 
to be considered as finished labels. {t 
also emphasizes the fact that it is not 
making any attempt to standardize al} 
labels used by the industry. 

Lew Hahn, general manager of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa 
tion makes this comment: 

... “For any industry facing a 
program of expansion to adopt as a 
corner stone of its operation a policy 
of revealing the important facts con- 
cerning its products to those who must 
sell and those who must use them is 
splendid wisdom for the interests of 
the industry and definitely encourag- 
ing to consumers. . . .” 


“The Federal Trade Commission says we can’t call ’em 
Boston Baked Beans because our factory is in Walla Walla.” 
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MUTUAL NETWORK and NEWSWEEK 
JOIN FORCES TO PRODUCE A 
NEW KIND OF PROGRAM 


Created by the Editors of 
NEWSWEEK 


», The Magazine of News Significance 


To translate the significance of the news into its effects on 
the personal life, the business, the future of every listener, 
the editors of Newsweek have created an entirely new kind 
of program. Every week, in a fast-moving half-hour, the news 
will come to life — not as history, but as the prime mover of 


coming events — not as an unsolved jigsaw puzzle of unre- 


lated incidents, but with all the pieces fitted together in 


terms of one topic of paramount and immediate importance. 


Tune in every Thursday evening 
MUTUAL NETWORK — Coast to Coast 
19:00 p.m. EST ’ 8:00 p.m. MST 
:00 p.m. CST 7:00 p.m. PST 
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Look to the 


They will assure the winning 
of the peace as they did the 
winning of the war 


rn 


DAVID SARNOFF, brigadier general. 
U.S. Signal Corps, and president of 
RCA: “These G.I.’s, sailors and fliers, 
equipped with new know-how, have 
new inclinations; they want new jobs, 
not old ones.” 


E. F. W. ALEXANDERSON, G-E engineer 
and recipient of the Edison Medal, 
highest award in electrical engineering, 
recently said: “What the world needs 
is engineers who can create new in- 
dustries.” 


ANDREW J. HIGGINS, New Orleans 
ship builder, became famous during 
the war for his production methods 
and know-how. He believes _ that 
“Thrilling new products can assure 
post-war prosperity.” 


BERNARD M. BARUCH, production 
head in World War I and government 
adviser, has confidence in American 
productive efficiency created by private 
enterprise. “The American scheme 
must be our plan.” 


C. E. SORENSEN, production wizard 
and head of Willys-Overland, makers 
of the jeep, expects worldwide markets 
for this and other developments born 
of the war, with immense numbers of 
jobs resulting. 


» al 
CHARLES E. WILSON, president Gen- 
eral Electric Company: “We are pre- 
pared to invest more than ever before 
in research to assure more jobs, better 
working conditions and more goods 
for more people.” 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER, Ace of Aces 
World War I and president and 
general manager Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., believes in the machine as a 
contributor to progress. This confi- 
dence found expression in the recent 
movie: “Captain Eddie.” 


HENRY J. KAISER, builder of Liberty 
ships, sees unprecedented opportunity 
in an America where “There is demand 
enough in sight to keep every produc- 
tive force working to capacity for 25 
years.” 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND + DETROIT « ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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Six Avenues of Inquiry for 


Practical Company Research 


This classification of the jobs that are the proper function of a 
well-rounded research department will be especially helpful to 


small and medium-size firms that are just beginning to get into 


product analysis, market analysis, and closer study of competition. 


BY FRANCIS JURASCHEK* 


Manager, Commercial Research Division 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


T is the primary purpose of com- 
mercial research, which now 
embraces market research, sales 
and product analysis, to look 

closely into the opportunities for sell- 
ing at a profit. There are six angles 
of approach. 

1. The potential customer comes 
first. Who is he? Where is he located ? 
What does he do that gives rise to a 
need for the thing to be sold. 

In this phase we have to measure 
the extent of the opportunity to sell. 
We also seek to. develop a complete 
explanation of the need for the pro- 
duct or for some other product which 
renders similar service and this yields 
the measure of the value of the market. 

2. Second comes that which is to 
be sold. This is what is known as 
“product analysis.” Briefly, it is con- 
cerned with the study of the selling 
points of that which is to be sold in 
relation to the needs of the market. 


There’s a Difference 


Here we begin to see many differ- 
ences between what the average sales 
manager calls “selling points’ and 
the newer conception of product ad- 
vantages in relation to buyers’ needs. 
A product may have any number of 
real advantages and be quite a superi- 
or type of article indeed, but if it does 
not meet a definite market need, not 
all the sales effort in the world may 
be sufficient to bring about a sale. 

Few indeed are the industrial pro- 
ducts which have been sold profitably 
intil market needs were first estab- 
lished. Steel was known for centuries 
nd used only for sword blades, body 
irmor and jewelry until the industrial 
evolution developed markets for steel 
n production machinery, transporta- 
ion and construction. 

3. Next comes the study of compe- 
‘tion as it influences the opportunity 


Extracted from a talk delivered before 
i¢ Industrial Advertising Council of 
ttsburgh. 
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to sell. We meet two factors: direct 
and indirect competition. We may say 
that the direct competition in the case 
of the electric shaver is all the other 
electric shavers while the indirect com- 
petition would lie in the steel-bladed 
safety razors, the old fashioned 
“straight” razor and the barber shops. 

4. The angle of distribution is pri- 
marily a matter of management con- 
cern in that it involves analyses of 
the ways and means by which the pro- 
duct can be most profitably marketed. 


The Need for the Middleman 


A great many industrial products 
are sold direct, but the jobber-dis- 
tributor is a factor to be reckoned 
with. Manifestly there are economic 
reasons why there should be middle- 
men in the industrial market picture. 
Some of these reasons lie in the size 
of the unit order; some lie in the 
need of having stocks on hand for 
immediate delivery and use under con- 
ditions where it is not profitable for 
the producer or the user to assume 
the burden of inventories; some lie 
in the credit conditions under which 
the sale is made, and some lie in the 
rather intangible values compounded 
of the friendship and past relation- 
ships existing between the middlemen 
and the buyer. Which may provide the 
greatest ultimate profit is a proper 
field for commercial research. 

Management factors being decided, 
advertising, and sales promotion are 
potent factors in beginning, maintain- 
ing and developing distribution as 
supplementary and complementary to 
the personal efforts: of the salesmen 
themselves. Both advertising and sales 
promotion look to commercial research 
for information. 

5. Sales analysis is concerned not 
only with the measure of actual sales 
performance against market oppor- 
tunities but is equally concerned with 
the study of customer relations. The 
study of what can be done in the way 


ART that SELLS 
YOUR PRODUCT 


In RESULTFUL Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising, there is no "non-objec- 
tive” art. 


Planned Design 


— AROUSES INTEREST IN YOUR 
MESSAGE 


— PRESENTS YOUR PRODUCT OR 
SERVICE GRAPHICALLY 


— CUTS DOWN THE READING 
TIME OF YOUR STORY 
The techniques of our Art Staff 
are many and varied . . . each 
artist skilled in the interpretation 
of your message according to its 
particular requirements. 


Yes ...''One picture is worth ten 
thousand words" —IF the "pie- 
ture" helps to get the results you 
want! In Ahrend-prepared adver- 
tising you'll find no “art for art's 
sake"... just art for sales’ sake!" 


Let a qualified Ahrend executive 
discuss your sales promotion prob- 
lem. No obligation in the New York 
Metropolitan area; no charge for 
consultation anywhere when our 
proposals are accepted. Call 
WOrth 2-5892 or write TODAY. 


Ahrend Clients Have Won 
Sixteen National Awards 
W ithin the Past Three Years. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 
Advertising 


52 Duane St. New York 7 
WOrth 2-5892 
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Here’s another worth- 
while tip. A good thank- 
you or follow-up letter 
on a letterhead that is in 
keeping with your best 
salesmanship is always 
effective ... 


After 


the Call 


And again we state that an Atlantic 
Bond letterhead with envelope to 
match is fully equal to such a job. 
Clean, crisp and businesslike, genu- 
inely watermarked Atlantic Bond 
makes a favorable impression with 
every letter you send. Write for our 
portfolio Eastern Fine Papers for 
Business. 


Atlantic Bond 


Made by 
EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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Tue Prize: a trip to California’s wine-growing regions. The 
winners: Joe S. Walker, Joseph C. Samperi and Damon M. Sedita. 


Sales Contest Opens New Outlets 


HREE wholesale wine salesmen of Houston, Tex., have won 

a sales contest giving them a prize they will use for the 
remainder of their wine selling careers: a tour through Cali- 
fornia’s wine-producing regions. Now that they have seen for 
themselves, from grape to bottle, just how wine is made, they 
are eager to get back to work “with some entirely new ideas.” 

Without doubt, their prize will make them better salesmen— 
but these men were stars before they ever saw a grape. During 
a three-months contest, they were instrumental in obtaining 300 
new outlets for the Quality Wine Co., in Texas, a state where 
dry sentiment runs high. 

Inasmuch as these 300 wine outlets had never sold wine 
before, Quality salesmen trained the retail sales forces from 
scratch, advising on the location of wines in the store, construc- 
tion of shelving and bins, and types of display required. 

A tie-up of wine with food did the trick, for, as John B. 
Saragusa, president of Quality puts it, “In Texas a woman hesi- 
tates to enter a conspicuous beverage store for a bottle of wine, 
even if she’s only going to use it in cooking. But when she can 
purchase it at the grocery store along with other items for the 


table, it fits naturally into her shopping program.” 


of developing opportunities to sell at 
a profit in the future rests squarely 


| upon what has been done in the past. 


6. The final factor in commercial 
research is the study of the influence 
of secular trends on the market. By 
“secular trends” is meant those in- 
fluences which business and industrial 
activities of all kinds outside of our 
own industry have or will have on our 
future business. 

This is probably the largest single 
factor in the whole practice of com- 
mercial research and today many large 
industrial firms have men called ‘‘econ- 
omists” who do nothing else. 

It has come to be recognized quite 
generally that all business is a matter 
of relativity. There is no such thing 


as an independent function. When a 
war destroys billions of dollars worth 
of production goods and facilities 
there is an inescapable tendency to 
ward inflation because the normal bal- 
ance of goods and money is out of 
whack. Let the textile industry slump 
into the doldrums and some people 
somewhere will stop buying refrig: 
erators and automobiles, then manu 
facturers will stop buying machine 
tools and in two ways the markets 
for materials shrink. 

The keynote of commercial research 
lies in the phrase “to show.” Ours 
does not make policies nor does it 
direct line activities. In brief, it shows 
how, why, where, when and what may 


be sold at a profit. 
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Promotion 


West Virginia’s Capital 


The Charleston (West Va.) Ga- 
zette has turned a spotlight on that 
city, for the benefit of the man who's 
interested in Charleston as a market, 
The promotion piece provides a list 
of Charleston companies, the number 
of employes in each individual organ- 
ization and their pay-days. Included is 
a map of the city. Write William E. 
Grose, national advertising manager 
of the paper, for a copy. 


Seventh of a Series 


Following the format of the six 
market data books which they have 
prepared on the transit system mar- 
kets in other cities, National Transit- 
ads has gotten out the seventh—a 
study of Pittsburgh and the 97 adja- 
cent communities, served by the transit 
lines. Write C. H. Sundberg, general 
promotion manager, National Transit- 
ads, 400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 11, Ill. 


Farming in Dakota 


The Dakota Farmer has a market 
data brochure which uses a _ dual 
theme, “Dakotas Today,” and the 
“Fifth United States Farm Market.” 
The 16-page, plastic-bound book was 
prepared from factual data, indicates 
the pent-up buying power available 
to advertisers. Write Jack Maloney, 
advertising manager, The Dakota 
Farmer, 1019 Northwestern Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, 2, Minn. 


More Route Lists 


The Albuquerque Journal and The 
Albuquerque Tribune offer revised 
copies of their grocery, drug, and 
liquor lists, prepared to fit into a 
filing cabinet or a salesman’s brief 
case. It contains brief highlights of 
the market and each classification is 
treated separately. 


S.M. Tips Its Hat... 


To The Washington Daily News 
for adding its voice to the cry that 
D. C., as a post-war market is ready 
for the tapping. The newspaper has 

booklet, “Washington today 
nd tomorrow!” In two parts, the 
oklet takes Government employ- 

ent, and the Metropolitan Market 
and turns them inside-out. . To 
ie Milwaukee Journal for its ‘“Cush- 

red for the big Switch,” an im- 
pressive picture of Milwaukee's re- 
“onversion and reasons-why the city 
‘hould retain its wartime prosperity. 
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Chemist determining color complex 
of the cellular structure of bread. 
The Colorimeter is used to determine 
color value of the finished product 
as well as the materials that go into it. 


Because of its editorial program, based primarily on the activities of its 
experimental bakery and research laboratories, Bakers Weekly has naturally 
attracted a wide readership among bakers who constantly strive to improve 
the quality and increase the sale of their baked goods. These bakers, of 
course, are the principal buyers and users of materials and equipment. 


What Bakers Weekly specifically does to 
help meet the bakers’ needs 


(A copy tip for ad men) 


E bakers’ principal problems, like most 
manufacturers’, are to improve quality, 
maintain uniformity, and increase eye appeal 
of their products. Bakers Weekly, through 
work in its Experimental Bakery, Research 
Laboratories and Engineering Department— 
often in conjunction with other bakery 
laboratories, has found answers to many pro- 
duction and merchandising problems. 

Now, with the urgent need to maintain 
high volume and the accompanying gradual 
release of materials needed for packaging 
and display, bakers are embarking on a re- 
tooling job of their sales and merchandising 
operations. They want to know about any 
product which will help cut costs, improve 
quality or increase the salability of their 
goods. They want to know all about it—how 
it works and what it can do for them. 

They read Bakers Weekly editorial pages 
for technical information that helps solve 
many of their problems. But they search the 
advertising pages seeking specific product in- 
formation that offers the possible answer to 
many other problems that only the manufac- 
turers of ingredients, materials and equip- 
ment can help them solve! So that’s probably 
why advertisers who talk to the Bakers 
Weekly readers in terms of their interests 
and needs get the most profitable results 
from their advertising messages. 


Practical bakery men, specialists in all tech- 
nical and scientific phases and in sales and 
merchandising, are available in our New York 
and Chicago offices to cooperate fully with 
any manufacturer or advertising agency inter- 
ested in selling to the Bakery Industry. 


The nation’s bakers do a business of 
nearly $2,000,000,000 a year 


And $750,000,000 goes for the purchase of 
ingredients, equipment and supplies annu- 
ally. Although the United States Census of 
Manufactures currently lists 18,000 com- 
mercial bakers, less than 10,000 account for 
more than 90% of the business. Here’s the 
breakdown: 


The Large Combination Baking Companies, having two or 
more plants and buying centrally: There are 82 of these 
Combination with a total of 804 plants, doing 
about 33% of the total baking volume. 


The Independent Wholesale Bakers and Retail Bakers doing 
$50,000 or more: 3,616 of these bakers do a volume of 
business each year ranging from $50,000 to $400,000 
(in some cases running into millions). They account for 
about 48% of the total baking volume. 


The Progressive Retail Bakers, doing from $25,000 to 
$50,000: About 6,000 progressive bakers in this classifi- 
cation account for approximately 10% of the total volume 
of baked goods. 


There remains a relatively large group, numerically, of 
the little neighborhood one-man shops, which, together, 
account for less than 10% of the bakery business. 


The 10,000 bakers in the first three groups 
above do more than 90% of the 2 Billion 
Dollar Bakery Volume. 


See Standard Rate & Data, Class 9, Business Paper Sec- 
tion,. for complete information on the Bakery Market. 


dit 
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In ITS editorial concept, HOLIDAY is entirely unlike any other magazine published. 


It embraces the whole broad field of leisure-time recreation, whether it be travel, 
sport, games, sight-seeing, hobbies or fun at home. 

HOLIDAY will not be a travel magazine in the ordinary sense; although it will 
deal with all forms of travel as holiday adventure and as a means of getting to 
places where people want to go. 

The spirit of HOLIDAY can best be summed up as making the most of leisure hours, 
as bringing a broader vision and keener enjoyment to the recreational side of life. 

In this respect HOLIDAY will be a service magazine. It will combine information 
with entertainment. It will suggest places to go, things to see, what to take and wear. 
It will advise of interesting things to do within range of a week-end or afternoon. 

Above all, HOLIDAY is designed to be a fascinating magazine to read. It will 
bring to roving-minded America an unending picture of the world beyond hori- 


zons near and far, both guide and stimulation to healthful adventure. 


First issue of HOLIDAY will reach Charter subscribers and be sold on news- 
stands on February 20. The price will be 50 cents per copy; $5 a year. 
Charter subscriptions at $4 per year are now being accepted. 


Information regarding HOLIDAY may be obtained from HOLIDAY representatives in each Curtis Advertising Sales Office. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE - PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Inside Story on: 
Selling to Women 


“Just Like A Woman!’ by Bj Kidd 
(D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.00) 
The cabalistic workings of the fe- 

male brain which are so frequently 

the psychological reefs upon which 
sales and advertising campaigns run 
aground, are exposed entertainingly 
and informatively, in a new volume 
signed “Bj Kidd,” a knowing lady 

who is associate copy director of N. 

W. Ayer & Son. (B” is for Betty, 

for Jane—her friends just say 

‘Betty.’”) 

Because woman's reaction to situa- 
tions and experiences differs widely 
and basically from man’s, the sales 
or advertising executive—male—who 
judges potential buying appeals by 
his own rational and objective stand- 
ards will never never succeed in per- 
suading women to storm the retail 
counters for his product. Or so Mrs. 
Kidd will have it. 

Women aren’t really devious or ir- 
rational, according to the author’s an- 
alysis, but they reach conclusions by 
an altogether different set of mental 
trails than those followed by man... 
and often with such lightning speed 
that the male is left feeling baffled 
and even angry. If those who have 
wares to sell to women wish to touch 
the live nerve that results in a buying 
impulse, they must learn that the copy 
and sales appeals which bring action 
are those which somehow enable a 
woman to identify herself with an 
emotion, a situation, an experience. 
Women often fail to grasp the mean- 
ing of direct statements or cold fact 
appeals because this essential element 
of identification is lacking. 

The author puts her deft finger on 
one of the dilemmas of advertising: 
the fact that so much copy destined 
for female readers, and the appropri- 
ations to be spent therefor, must be 
okayed by men. She takes a swing at 
the ““My-Wife-Thinks” School of Ad- 
vertising. 

What is there about the mechanism 


_ collection adv. 
photos. All lines 

ness . . All situations, 
> models - 


ay, Multiplies pull of pro- 
tions, Shot new each 
th. 10,000 subjects avail-' 
e. Money saving subscrip- ; 
m »lan NOT STOCK PIC- 
TURES, FREE proofs and 
iis On request. No ebli- © 
No salesmen, 


EYE*CATCHERS, Inc. 
10% " 38 St., N. Y¥. 16, N. Y. 
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of a woman’s mind that enables her 
to enjoy the dream world of Soap 
Opera and still maintain a rigidly ef- 
ficient schedule of baby feeding and 
housekeeping at the same time? Why 
does she often seem so unrealistic 
about money? Why is she so often 
cold to the idea of buying more in- 
surance? Why is she so sensitive to 
misleading advertising? If we load 
down our advertising copy with emo- 
tional appeal, are we necessarily on 
the right track with women? These, 
and scores of other leading questions 
are dealt with as Mrs. Kidd takes the 


lid off the female head and examines 
the mechanism inside. 

“Just Like a Woman!” is highly 
recommended reading for all confused 
sales and advertising executives who 
are seeking an increased share of that 
“85% of all spendable income” that 
is dispensed for goods and services 
by women. The book would, in fact, 
provide an excellent basis for meet- 
ing discussion, either within advertis- 
ing agency organizations, or within 
sales groups where sales, advertising, 
and promotion personnel must talk 
primarily to feminine prospects. 


St. Paul Covers Half 
the 9th Largest Market! 


@ Nearly 800,000 population 


(1940 ee 


with more than $1,000,000,000 effective annua 
buying income makes St. Paul-Minneapolis the 
9th largest market in the United States. 


The St. Paul half is covered only by the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press with 148,886 combined 
city zone circulation. No other daily newspaper 
has even as much as 10%, coverage of St. Paul 


families. 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH - PIONEER PRESS 


SAINT 


PAUL, 


MINNESOTA 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—Nationa/ Representatives 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL 
Wrigley Bldg. Dispatch Bidg. 


NOW READY! 


Information about 


YOUR 
product 


Here’s what leading Middle Western 
grocery chain advertisers, who have seen 
advance copies, are saying about No. 1 
Study of The Chicago TIMES-North- 
western University Continuing Grocery 
Survey—“the brand studies will be of 
permanent interest to manufacturers in 
planning merchandising campaigns” .. . 
“continuing aspect of the studies is a 
definite service to both retail and manu- 
facturing interests in Chicago” .. . “we 
look forward to following the perform- 
ance figures of our (brand) bread in 


future studies.” ... 


Among other things, No. 1 Study shows 
the position of some 1,000 grocery 
brands during the August 5-20, 1945, 
period of war-induced food shortages; 
the grocery store preferences of Chicago 
housewives. Mail coupon for your free 


copy today! 


THE ‘TIMES 


CHICAGO'S URE NEWSPAPER 
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ADDRESS 


ER ne POSTAL ZONE... .STATE 
£ Also place my name on the list for free copies of subsequent studies. § 


a ' 
- THE TIMES - 
' 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois : 
. Please send me a free copy of No. 1 Study of your Continuing Grocery ¢ 
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PICTOGHAPHS 


Planned by 

Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, 
and designed by 


Fair salesmen, well trained, 


During a three-year period the Prudential 
Insurance Company made a detailed 
study of 614 newly appointed agents in 
their “Ordinary Life” division to deter- 
mine the effect upon production of (I) 
aptitude testing and(2) a comprehensive 
study course in insurance fundamentals 
and selling. 


The results point clearly to the dollars 
and cents value of these aids to selling. 

As might be expected, the men who 
rated “A” in aptitude produced consid- 
erably better than those rated “B”, those 
who rated “B” were better than “C”, and 
so on. Average production of “A” men 
was 4 to 5 times better than “D” men. 


But—the study course indicates that the 
man with only enough natural aptitude 
to get a chance on the staff—the 
borderline man who can be found in any 
sales organization—can be improved by 
good sales training to a point where he 
produces more than than the natural 
star who won't learn. 


Following the time when all of the 614 
agents should have completed the 
study course, Prudential set up compar- 
ative figures so that average production 
for the entire group was given 100 
points. The 614 were divided into 

oor, two major groups: 


% 
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BIGGER producers than untramed stars | 


1. Those who DID complete course 


OF THOSE RATED A, B, C, D IN APTITUDE 


1 ion IIIGIIIIIT 
Bi on IIIT 
Deron: TING 

D” 136 roms UMMM IE. 


2. Those who DID NOT complete course 


OF THOSE RATED A, B, C, D IN APTITUDE 
a A” AVERAGED ’ 
103 points p25 /es/2s [25] 
“R” AVERAGED 
cman 25/25/25 [24 
= AVERAGED ’ 
52 Points f2s 25] 
“p” AVERAGED 
13 points 2s 25/25 Sales Managiminrt 
12-15-45 


PERHAPS this test is not conclusive proof 


that organized study material under supervision 
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will pay off in dollars and cents, but it certainly 


puts the burden of proof on the scoffers. 


Source: Leroy Whitelaw, Supervisor, Prudential Insurance Company of America, Newark 
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In any picture of your market... 


The Modern Half is the Better Half ! 
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I. QUIET CHRISTMAS! Been a quiet 
shopping season for the older woman. 
Her family’s grown up. Her enthusiasm 
for new things has ebbed. She and 
George got everything they really needed 
years ago. Are you still aiming at this 
reluctant, brand-set half of your market? 


Vx VK 


2. MERRY CHRISTMAS! Been a regular 
shopping spree for the younger woman! 
The kids needed so much. And she couldn’t 
resist new things for Tom, for the house, 
and for herself. Is your product story missing 


its modern, open-minded half of your market? 
Tell it to Dell’s three million—and sell it! 
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4 reaches the Modern Market 
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The public will SIT 072 ats SAavINES 


Sure, most people have saved money, but unless an emergency 
arises it is going to stay saved. Purchases will be made largely from 
current earnings. The continuing research studies made by the 
Psychological Corporation for the Association of National Adver- 
tisers point to these conclusions. 

When asked how much of the wartime savings would be used 
within a year or two after the war stopped, the public answered: 


WON'T 


TWO. 


SPEND ANY ! ONE-THIRD MiGs SPEND ZN 


paoodaooooopocadonae 


0000000060000000000 


After people told investigators what they were planning to buy, they 


were asked how they would pay for them. The October, 1945, answers: 
R, 
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DNAs CURRENT EARNINGS 45% eb HR «war sonvs 3% 
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gave two or more answers 


ON A DOLLAR SALES 
BASIS HERE ARE THE 
COST ITEMS IN A 


and depreciation 


quart oe" LK 1.28% wie, woman <A 


and services 


According to a national poll of consumer 
opinion by the Opinion Research organi- 


zation, 43% of consumers think distri- = . 81 46% 


butors make from 3 to 9 cents a quart » 
cost of raw milk 


profit. Actually they are less than 


: and plant wages 
one-third of a cent per quart accord- 


and salaries 
ing to the Indiana University Bureau 

of Business Research nation-wide 

study of 244 companies. 

On a dollar sales-basis here 


are the cost items in a quart 


of milk: 
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of National Advertisers, 
November 19, 1945 


eo : Source: Presentati ua before the Association 
Deal INSTALLMENT PLAN 23% Total percent = 118 because some slike 


198% 


3.327 sorties 


and other 


containers 
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Source: Milk Industry Foundation 
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The Atlanta Journal 
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Mo Constitution Staff! 
“ DBYE, PRISON FEARS”—Robert Elliott Burns waves his prisom 
ogee in a farewell salute to Fulton Tower, behind whose bars he se 
before becoming a celebrated fugitive. The author of “I Ama F 
Georgia Chaingang,” voluntarily came to Georgia from his New Jersey 


UNWRITTEN CHAPTER 


Prison Shadows, Clank of Chal 
Shaken From Life of Robert B 5 


He is a free man today, 


By LORRAINE NELSON 
figuratively a man without a shadow, but Robert 
does not expect to add this happy ending to his~ book, 
Chaingang.” 


' " Herald 
“I Am a Fugitive Frorg 7 Bes, be 
The book that made his a “cause celebre” throughout the nation, and, for # 4 
the world, will remain as it now is written. .- 


The final chapter that brought a true story-book conclusion to the part of 


Fugitive Bums 9 #224 


wrote 15 years ago, 
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The Magazines 
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POST-WAR BUYING 71 the Inland Empire 


Most surveys of buying to be done post-war 
were conducted while war was still on and must 
be discounted. But out in the Spokane area 
associated credit bureaus interviewed 1.94% of 
the urban households within 12 days before or 


IN EVERY 10 HOUSEHOLDS 


17 days after war's end» Some of the families 
already had lost well-paying jobs; all were aware 
that they were facing peace-time readjustments. 
In what Spokane calls its Inland Empire there 
are 176,159 urban households. 
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One farm in every three has a TRACTOR 


Post-war years will find even greater mechanization of farms. Today there.are 2,193,902 tractors 
on 6,096,800 farms, or | in every 2.8. lowa leads the nation in number of tractors. 


Top figure shows number of farms per tractor; bottom figure the number of tractors. 


LEGEND 
Soe 1.2 to 1.9 farms per tractor 


10 and over farms per tractor 


Source: Numbers of tractors estimated 
by The Chek-Chart Corporation; 
number of farms, 1940 Census 
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2,193,902 
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Tt has been said that “no advertiser can be 
a success if he has only women on his mind.” Whether 
you take this literally or figuratively, you'll agree it’s quite 
a sales asset to have the man on your side, too. (Even 
when it comes to buying groceries the male is a mighty 
important factor, as we discovered in a recent survey. 94% 
of the men surveyed shop for groceries.) Schedules in The 
\merican Magazine give you both the male and the 
female, for The American Magazine is edited with dual sex 
appeal, edited to double-expose advertising to millions of 
women and millions of men . . . multimillions of aspiring 
\mericans equipped with the wherewithal to make their 


wishes and your sales dreams come true. 


In the Service 
of the Nation 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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What's YOUR ratin ©, 


* * * 


Some 1500 salesmen cooperated with the Boston 
Sales Managers Club in filling out a carefully 
prepared questionnaire dealing with the sales- 
man's attitude toward his boss and various 


company policies and practices. One phase dealt 


MR. SALES MANAGER ? 


with the qualities salesmen think sales managers 
should possess. They were asked to pick the ten 
most desirable qualities, and to rank them. The 
returns were tabulated and then weighted, with 


a higher weight given to a first choice than to 
a second, et cetera. 


—— 


PS SSS SAAN 
The ideal Sales Manager 
cpould have? . eget 


weighted: 
a whole 
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2,309 
1,705 
1,219 
1,203 
1,097 

942 
803 
681 
669 
653 
603 
535 
509 
346 
342 
340 
219 
142 
77 


Knowledge of business as 


Integrity - : 
Ability to lead and inspire 
Intelligence - 

Sense of purpose - 
Selling ability 

Skill in selecting salesmen 
Sympathetic understanding - 
Enthusiasm - 

Tact 

Faith . 

Organizing ability . 


Willingness to get out in the field 


Teaching skill ' 
Ability in scientific planning of wor 


Friendliness and affection 


Courage - 


‘ 
4 
¢ a 
Lo 


Decisiveness 


Physical and nervous energy eee 


f wre \- a ee 


These salesmen say, in effect, “leadership without 


knowledge of the business or sense of purpose and 


, = 
=— 
= 


direction is likely to be ineffective; ability to lead and 
inspire is pointless if knowledge of the business is not 


present, and undesirable if integrity and honesty do 
not accompany this ability.” 


SOUICE 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified and are available di- 
rect from the publishers. To facilitate 
handling, please use a separate letter- 
head for each request. 


25 Sales Tips for the Post - War 
Salesman. These tips for post-war sales- 
men don’t come from ivory towers—they’ re 
straight-from-the-shoulder nuggets of ad- 
vice, from flesh-and-blood salesmen ‘who 
spent time pounding floors in buyers’ of- 
fices. You may not agree with all of them 
-but you'll find them provocative. Here's 
one: “There was never good advice given 
to salesmen more frequently misapplied 
than ‘Don't knock competitors.’ By all 
means, avoid knocking competitors indis- 
criminately and without provocation. But 
there are times on every selling trip when 
you've got to stand up and fight. 
Write to Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York 1, N. Y., for your copy. 


“Electrical Appliance and Home Furn- 
ishing Survey.” Did you know that 52.2% 
f radio sets in 13 leading cities were 
bought longer than five years ago, and 
12.3% intend to buy a radio-phonograph 
model “just as soon as ...’?... that 
89% of the gas and electric ranges in these 
cities are privately owned—only 11.0% 
being owned by the landlord? These are 
just a few of the facts gleaned by Scripps- 
Howard newspapers in a survey conducted 
in 13 urban markets, among 8,459 house- 
wives, on electrical appliances and home 
furnishings. The information has marketing 
implications only in urban areas covered 
in the survey, or areas comparable in eco- 
nomic factors. The 13 cities surveyed were: 
Birmingham, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Denver, El Paso, Evansville, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Knoxville, Memphis, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco. For a copy of the 
report, contact Don Patterson, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Timely Tips: If you are one of the 
business executives afflicted with ‘‘recon- 
version-problem-blues,” you may be inter- 
ested in seeing a copy of the CED's state- 
ment on national policy, called ‘The 
Problem of Changeover Unemployment.” 
It's available from the Research Committee, 
Committee for Economic Development, 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. YY... . 
lf you're setting your sights to sell your 
‘roducts to the construction market, you 
might want to have copies of two booklets 
published by McGraw-Hill’s Engineering 
News-Record: ‘Peacetime Construction: A 
Golden Harvest for Timber,” and “How 
» Get Results from Your Truck and Ac- 
essory Advertising to Construction Men.” 
Write to The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
30 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y.... 
’r, if you're building a new sales force, or 
training your old one, you probably 
ould like to read TradeWays News for 
November, 1945. It’s devoted to a discus- 
on of what to do with new salesmen, 
aining films, “case method” training, 
ecialty salesmanship, and related topics. 
mtact TradeWays, Inc., 285 Madison 
. New York 17, for information. 
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In the A.B.C. Troy City Zone Market 
alone there are 31,863 occupied dwell- 
ing units. The daily circulation of 
The Record Newspapers in this large 
consumer market is 29,638—or a 
home coverage of 95.6%! 


Here is truly a “must” market for 
extra sales ... the great A.B.C. Troy 
City Zone plus the A.B.C. Troy Retail 
Trade Zone consisting of over 86,000 
additional consumers! 


The Record Newspapers, Troy’s only 
dailies, give you sales-action coverage 
in ONE big market at ONE low cost 
of only 12c per line. 


Circulation of The Record News- 
papers: 41,496 (A.B.C. Publisher's 
Statement for 6 months ending Sept. 
30, 1945). 
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UP does circulation! 


Down goes COMPLETE 
COVERAGE cost in the 
BIG TROY MARKET! 
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More Notes on Firms That Will 


Make and Sell New Products 


Hundreds of manufacturers are getting into altogether new lines or 


into the manufacture of products never before sold by the house. 


Each automatically becomes a prospect for types of equipment, 


raw materials, and advertising media he never bought before. 


ELLINWOOD INDUSTRIES, Los 
Angeles, have purchased National Ma- 
chine Products and California Motor 
Cultivator Co., Ltd., two Los Angeles 
firms. National Machine Products will 
lease space to Ellinwood Industries’ 
Farm Implement Division for the in- 
itial manufacture of the Cat line of 
garden tractors, formerly made by 
California Motor Cultivator. The 
tractors, known as the Bear Cat, Bob 
Cat, and Tom Cat, range in retail 
price from a little more than $100 to 
a little less than $200. 

The new management will con- 
tinue the same product and develop- 
ment policies, placing special empha- 
sis on the “Topper,” a new wall-type 
can-opener, for which production tool- 
ing is now complete. Additional > 
_ ducts will include a fool-proof adding 
machine, which is expected to be 
ready for market testing in the near 
future. 

The “Topper,” which will sell for 
approximately $2.25, is built for use 
in both home and restaurant kitchens. 
It cuts the entire top off cans. The 
cutter is tool steel, is removable, and 
the entire opener is easily cleaned. 

The adding machine, developed by 
Max Garbell, formerly of Victor Add- 
ing Machine Co., has from 20 to 40% 
less parts than former adding ma- 
chines. 

The cat line of tractors is to be fol- 


lowed by other farm implements to 
complete the line of equipment for 
the Farm Implement Division of the 
firm. 


A. O. SMITH CORP. has intro- 
duced a new stoker—the SMITHway 
stoker—two models of which are 
identical except for the design of the 
burning unit. One model has a vari- 
able capacity of from 10 to 30 pounds 
per hour; the other, a larger model, has 
a variable capacity of from 30 to 50 
pounds per hour. This range of fuel 
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Topper: It’s a wall-type 
can opener that cuts the 
entire tops off cans. The 
cutter is tool steel, re- 
movable . . . and the 
opener is easily cleaned. 


SMITHway: A. stoker 
which can accommodate 
more than 90% of the 
centrally fired coal-burn- 
ing heating plants—from 
4-room houses to small 
stores, churches, and 
many similar buildings. 


consumption from 10 to 50 pounds 
per hour, company executives poin 
out, will accommodate more than 90°; 
of the centrally fired, coal burning 
heating plants, from a four-roon 
house up to small stores, churches 
and similar buildings. 

H. L. Bilsborough is in charge of 
stoker merchandising, which will be 
handled through the company’s dis- 
trict offices in New York City, Chi 
cago, Los Angeles, and Seattle. Mar- 
keting will be through distributors in 
the plumbing and heating trade, the 
coal industry, appliance distributors, 
and building supply dealers, and lum- 
ber yards. Advertising is appearing 
now in the business press. 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE, dis- 
tributors for many years of Poland 
Water, is introducing a new line of 


quality food products under the brand 
name “Poland Spring.” The new line 
includes specialty foods now being 
prepared and served at Poland Spring 
House. Packaging will be in both tin 
and glass. A distinctive green and 
yellow label will carry the trade-mark 
and a background illustration of the 
Poland Spring House. 

The new food company will be 
known as the Poland Spring Co. and 
will also handle the sales and distri- 
bution of Poland Water. Plants are to 
be located at Poland Spring, Maine, 
and Randolph, Mass. Present plans 
are to offer the first items to the trade 
this winter. Other products will grad- 
ually be added to create a_ well 
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Kurure Business: That’s what was re- 
flected in the gleam of Maytag distribu- 
tors’ eyes when they watched new May- 
tag washers come off the assembly lines. 


rounded quality food line. Newspa- 
per, radio, and magazine advertising 
will support introduction of the new 
products. All merchandising and ad- 
vertising of both Poland Water and 
the new food line is under the direc- 
tion of Tracy, Kent & Co., New York 
City. 


THE MAYTAG CO. has added 
four new products to its line of house- 
hold appliances: an automatic washer, 
automatic clothes drier, both gas and 
electric, a gas range, and an electric 
frozen food locker. 

Maytag recently purchased a min- 
ority interest in the Globe-American 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind., which will pro- 
duce Dutch Oven gas ranges exclu- 
sively for Maytag. Fred Maytag II, 
president, and Maytag vice-presidents 
George Umbreit and Roy A. Bradt 
have been elected to the Globe-Ameri- 
can board of directors. 

No date has been announced as to 
when the new products will be made 
ivailable to the public, although Mr. 
Maytag expresses an opinion that the 
gas range and the frozen food locker 
will be on the market about the first 
if the year. No date either has been 

evealed when the automatic washers 
ad driers will be ready for distribu- 
on. 

Samples of post-war models of 
faytag conventional type washers 
ave just been released to each of the 

iore than 7,000 dealers representing 
1€ Company throughout the country. 

\n immediate start was made after 
V-J Day on reconversion, and assem- 
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bled machines were stock-piled until 
enough had accumulated for simul- 
taneous shipment to all dealers. 


CAMPBELL SOUP CO. has begun 
the introduction in the New York 
metropolitan market of the new Camp- 
bell’s Strained Baby Soups, following 
the initial introduction in the Phila- 
delphia market area. Five varieties of 
strained baby soups are being distrib- 
uted: Chicken, Lamb, Liver, Beef, and 
Vegetable. 

Introduction of the new line in the 
New York market will be accom- 


How many times have you heard it: 


panied by an advertising campaign im 
medical journals to acquaint doctors 
with the new soups. State medical 
journals will be employed and sam- 
ples are being distributed to doctors 
throughout the area. There will also 
be active store promotion to bring 
Campbell’s baby soups to the atten- 
tion of mothers. Store promotional 
materials include giant window 
posters, store posters, door strips, mer- 
chandising trays, and shelf markers 
for baby soup departments and mass 
displays — all now available to 
retailers. 


“The coming of peace will see the 
collapse of war production cities!” 


South Bend hummed with war pro- 
duction. Now, South Bend hums with 
peacetime production. 


Gas, electric and telephone installa- 
tions, still going up, answer the ques- 
tion, “Who’s Leaving Where?” 


Sept. 1944 
Gas 25,119 
Telephone 30,719 
Electric 31,371 


Aug. 1945 Sept. 1945 
25,534 25,541 
31,137 31,208 
31,918 31,889 


The TRIBUNE saturates this prosper- 
ous peacetime market. The largest 
circulation in America of any evening 
newspaper in any city of up-to-110-000 
people. 
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Cribune 


NEWSPAPERS GET IMMEDIATE ACTION! 


BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. «© NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SUFFICIENT TO FILL A 
CRIB 75 BY soo FEET, 
AND 65 FEET HIGHER 
THAN THE EMPIRE 
STATE BUILDING 


ST. JOSEPH © 
MISSOURI 


FARM MARKET 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 
St.Joseph Onzette 
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funny thing... 
ABOUT A DOLLAR 
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Funny thing about a dollar. You have it 
in your pocket, you break it, and then it's 
gone—forgotten! But a fine merchandise 
award is a lasting reminder of personal 
accomplishment, building good will and 
inspiring effort for many years after the 
campaign is over. It is something to be 
shown to friends with pardonable pride... 
something about which to boast without 
seeming to be boastful . . . something that 
has the double effect of not only stimu- 
lating the man who won it, but arousing 
the desire of the man beside him to win 
also. 

When you next consider a Sales Incen- 
tive Plan, choose the one firm that has the 
specialized knowledge, experience, and 
Organization to guarantee you profitable 
results. Write for our new catalog today. 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD AND CO. 


Merchandise Prize Incentive Plans 
CAPPEL BLDG. DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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CONTINENTAL CAN CO., Pa- 
per Division, has developed a new 


paper-and-metal frozen food con- 
tainer which can be used on _high- 
speed filling and closing equipment. 
Storage tests prove, among other 
things, that vegetables packed in this 
new container register negligible mois- 
ture loss over a period of a year. 

Although almost two years of lab- 
oratory development and field experi- 
mentation have gone into perfecting 
the forthcoming package, no orders 
are yet being taken, since, according 
to W. H. Funderburg, Continental's 
vice-president in charge of sales, it 
would be sheer speculation for anyone 
to say when adequate equipment will 
be available as well as suppliers of raw 
materials for commercial production. 
He states, however, that the company 
has taken every step necessary to in- 
sure maximum production as soon as 
conditions permit. 

The new frozen food container has 
a treated paper body with metal ends. 
Being flat and rectangular in shape, 
the container permits economical use 
of refrigerator space. Mr. Funderburg 
points out that this new package has 
a number of advantages: Being rigid 
and sturdy, it offers maximum protec- 
tion against dehydration, oxidation, 
loss of flavor, acquisition of off-flavors, 
leakage and loss of vitamins. Its adapt- 
ability for automatic filling and closing 
Operations materially reduces time and 
labor costs, making it an economical 


package. 


PACIFIC CHEMICAL CO. has in- 
troduced through Brisacher, Van Nor- 
den & Staff, Inc., Los Angeles, a new 
line of Pacific Pronto DDT Insect 
Sprays. Newspapers, magazines, and 
business publications are being used in 
the introductory campaign. Pronto 
Bowl Cleaner, Pronto Drain Opener, 


MAXIMUM Protec- 
TION: Continental’s 
new frozen food con- 
tainer guards against 
moisture - vapor losses, 
and will withstand all 
ordinary conditions of 
shipping and storage. 


and Pronto-Clean are the company’s 
other established Pacific Laboratory 
Tested Products, and their identity 
will be carried in DDT advertising. 


KELLOGG CO has a new cereal, 
“Raisin 40% Bran Flakes.” They are 
crisp, golden flakes made from the 
finest soft white winter wheat. The 
raisins are California seedless—fresh- 
proofed by Kellogg to keep them 
fresh after the package is opened. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION’S _ Flexwood-Flex- 
glass Division, is making plans for 
wider use of Flexglass, a new material 
that made its debut in signs under 
wartime, dim-out. 

Flexglass is genuine glass of a 
nominal thickness of 1/16 of an inch. 
It is bonded to an extensible and com- 
pressible fabric and then divided into a 
series of units—squares or rectangles. 
It is non-absorbent and there is no 
surface finish or coating to wear out. 
Sheets measure 1917,” x 191/,” and 
are available in six standard cuts: 1” x 
oe 1” x a, V” x y 2" x * ad 2" 4 
4”, and 4” x 4”, as well as many 
special cuts. The pliability of the ma- 
terial allows for its application in any 
desired shape. The range of colors and 
choice of surface types (Flexglass 
comes in opaque, flat mirror, rolled 
pattern mirror, clear crystal, “dew- 
drop” design, and ‘‘chipped glass.”’) 
suggests variations in design and color. 

“Used largely during the war for 
theater marquees on Broadway, and 
large outdoor signs,” company man- 
agement points out, “Flexglass is now 
being used for signs on_ specialty 
shops, highway stores, and large out- 
door signs in glittering mosaic.” 


(This is the second of several articles 
on new products. The first appeared 
in SM’s October 1 issue.) 
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CONSTRUCTION in 1946 


Construction activity will expand in 1946 with utmost possible speed. 
Pushing upward will be an overwhelming potential demand; retarding, 
temporarily, will be certain factors inherent in the conditions of a 
transition year, such as 


1—impact of war-boosted costs on investors’ decisions ; 
2—some continuing government control; 


3—growing pains of the industry itself; problems of materials, 
manpower, labor relations, transportation and deliveries, restora- 
tion of orderly marketing procedures. 


A fifty per cent volume increase over 1945 is what our analysis of all — 
factors leads us to expect; that is, a fifty per cent increase in dollar 
volume of new building and engineering work started. 


This rate of dollar increase has been 
equaled just twice before, according to 
our records—in 1919, the first postwar 
year after World War I, and in 1941, the 
first big year of forced-draught con- 
struction for World War II. 


“Construction in 1946,” an 8-page 
bulletin outlining the prospect for next 
year and analyzing the problems of 
transition, is available to you on 
request. 
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The Sales Manager: Top Sergeant 
Or General in the High Command? 


With three times the pre-war volume of goods to be moved, the 
selling of 1946 must be vastly different from that of 1936. Selling 
must sell itself into top management, for the major emphasis in all 


business has now shifted from the production side to distribution. 


BY A. T. DANIELSON 


Vice-President, Barker Bros. 


Los Angeles 


E story is told of an admiral, 
after that other war, who came 
alongside his flagship and 
found a hydroplane in the way 

a flyer had just “come downstairs,” 
and was taxi-ing toward the landing 
stage. The admiral blazed up. ‘Order 
him to back that thing out of there!” 
he commanded. 

That was an era. Navy then had no 
air-minded admirals and did not real- 
ize the part that aviation was to play. 
Not all brass hats knew that a plane 
has no reverse. 

And in selling, this is an era. Top 
management in industry has come out 
of the war smack into a lot of pro- 
duction = — wages, prices, 
costs, and shortages. In the confusion 
of reconversion, it is likely to overlook 
selling. But it is of crucial importance 
that top management be sold on sell- 
ing and its role right now—not as it 
might have been 10 years ago. 

Recently, sales executives in the Los 
Angeles area entertained company 
presidents at dinner and laid before 
them the facts about peacetime selling. 

Outstanding fact — that the sales 
manager today should be brought into 
top management’s discussions and 
plans, his market surveys and other 
factual data considered in manage- 
ment’s planning. For the sales manager 
knows the market, what the customers 
will buy, and what competitors are 
offering. Close contact with customers 
and the salesmen who sell the cus- 
tomers, makes him a man of produc 
tive ideas. He has enthusiasm and de- 
termination and can inspire top 
management. He believes in teamwork 
and wants to be on the team. And he 
is a strong link, representing top 
management to both customers and 
salesmen. 

It has been said that America, so 
marvelous in production, has failed to 
solve the problem of distribution. 
America’s present-day living standard 
disproves that thoughtless generality. 
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As fast as production has increased, 
the products have been sold. Indeed, 
production has often been based upon 
previous selling effort, which found 
the customers and the markets. 

Today, we face new horizons. Sell- 
ing has taken on a new importance. 
It is now the sales executive's duty to 
survey every possible market for new 
potentials, because production is going 
to need them each and every one. 

In the past 10 years, our real 
national income has risen almost 
200%. Under 50 billion dollars in 
1934, it now has passed 150 billions. 


Peacetime estimates are set as high a 
155 billions, at which level the pro 
portion of manufactured goods alon« 
would be close to 60 billions with re 
tail and wholesale trade adding 20 to 
25 billions more. In developing this 
tremendous market, business cannot 
afford to leave a single stone unturned 
or to be for an instant out of touch 
with its sales executives. 

One of the greatest tasks of selling 
is, with the aid of advertising, to 
build a greater desire to own—and to 
convince the potential customer that 
ownership is possible. 

Before World War I, a great many 
people felt that the average wag< 
earner could possess only a ‘‘poor 
man’s car,” a greatly simplified auto 
mobile, whittled in price to what they 
believed the average family could af 
ford. Many bankers and economists, 
on the other hand, protested that the 
average American family should not 
be encouraged to desire an automo 
bile, and persistently refused to study 
ways and means whereby the common 
man could use credit to buy new cars 


Don’t talk to me about distribution problems! 
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if IDESPREAD exploration in Colombia has 
* been augmented by 256 new applica- 
tions for oil concessions covering 50 million 
acres. Wildcatting in Colombia is on the 
increase and oil equipment demands are 
mounting daily. And Colombia is but a part 
of the vast export market for drilling and 
icfining equipment that is here right now! 
l:urope, Asia, Africa, Dutch East Indies and 


throughout the world, from North to South 


WORLD PETROLEUM; 


2 WEST 45TH ST.eNEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


READ BY OIL EXECUTIVES EVERYWHERE 
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and East to West, the demand for oil equip- 
ment grows daily. 

Your advertisement in WorLD PETROLEUM 
reaches top flight purchasing personnel in 
oil industry. They keep informed of-the in- 
dustry’s plans and changes through WorLp 
PeTROLEUM's editorial and advertising 
pages—their most dependable idea source 
—that’s why your advertising schedule 


should include Wortp PerroLeuM. 


ADVERTISE TO THE BUYERS... 


In WORLD PETROLEUM you reach 
the petroleum industry executives 
who are making purchases—men who 
are responsible for the buying of im- 
portant equipment. That these-men 
read WORLD PETROLEUM thoroughly 
is demonstrated by the fact that-more 
than 70% of them request their copies 
be sent to their homes. 
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ranging up to $1,000, and also find 
a cheaper car among the hundreds of 
thousands of used automobiles that, 
somehow, had been entirely over- 
looked by both the proponents of this 
hot old argument. 

It took sales brains to develop the 
automobile industry's installment fi- 
nance facilities. The sales executive 
was called in when production men 
had to find some way of selling more 
cars. Now, boost the dollar value 
of automobiles to be sold by 1947 
three times and it is plain that pro- 
duction cannot wait again before call- 


ing selling into its conferences. 

At the present moment—which will 
pass in the wink of an eye—produc- 
tion men are pestered by strikes and 
delays. And how each of them 
watches the others, lest some inequal- 
ity of settlement give a few days head 
start toward the market! 

Picture the same situation in selling, 
with all the automobile makers except 
one laying plans with sales executives 
sitting in, and that single company 
hampered by not being able to call in 
its sales department. The handicap 
is equally important. 


Over 500,000 Salesmen Have Made More 
Than a Billion Dollars in Extra Sales Thru 


Geluap and “Thomprou Push Plaus 


The Belnap and Thompson Push Book colorfully illus- 
trates over 500 prizes, hard-to-get Bicycles, Electric 
Razors, Electric Irons, etc., and gets immediate action 
from your salesmen, dealers’ or distributors’ salesmen. 


Belnap and Thompson have consistently featured na- 
tionally known merchandise at wholesale prices which are 
shipped in single units to your prize winners. Warehouse 
stocks of merchandise at wholesale prices are available in 
quantities for business gifts, premiums, or other awards. 


Our Creative Staff, originators of sensationally success- 
ful Push Plans; Prize Books that glorify selling; the new 
Photo-Flash Prize Service, creates sales contest material 
that stimulates and maintains exciting, competitive en- 
thusiasm throughout your entire sales campaign. 


Write NOW for the Latest Edition of Push Book! 


Belnap 
acd 
Thompson 
Gue. 


309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 6G, ILLINOIS 
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The sales department has not o\, 
the task of moving this new volume 
of production into the homes of cov- 
sumers, but also the terrific problem 
of recruiting, mobilizing, and trainis 
a new sales army. Many of the troop. 
ers in this army will be men from the 
Armed Forces. Many others will be 
wat workers who have gained expe; 
ence in manufacturing which can be 
used in the sales field. 

In these months following military 
victory, the people from the Armed 
Forces and war plants are moving 
about, seeking homes and fields of em.- 
ployment. They are in great con- 
fusion and need sincere advice and 
help to find their places in the Amer 
ican scheme of things for which they 
fought and worked. 


Needs Cooperation 


The selling profession is ready to 
help and willing to do the job, but it 
cannot do it alone. It needs the co- 
operation of top management to per- 
form this first great ‘‘must’”’ in main- 
taining our American economy. We 
must all realize that distribution of 
goods will be our most pressing eco- 
nomic problem, once increased facili- 
ties are in production. 

After the first impact of buying to 
meet needs that consumers have had to 
postpone, it will not be long before 
depleted shelves are filled to over- 
flowing and demand will begin to 
fall off. Then sales stimulation will 
be necessary and selling must be ready 
to take full responsibility for distri- 
bution, expanding markets in every 
direction. 

But selling must have its chance. 
Be sure your sales manager is repre- 
sented in top management’s plans. If 
he does not come up to the respon- 
sibilities outlined here, perhaps you 
have not allowed him to sit in on your 
councils and know what goes on. 

If you have given him these op- 
portunities, and he does not meet the 
responsibilities, replace him, and _re- 
place him at once. Your business 
needs a sales executive with the quali- 
fications demanded by the years ahead. 
Get the right man, and make him 
part of top management. 
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SEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. e 
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Advertising Checking Bureau can tell 
you much that you ought to know about 
the activities of dealers—your own 
and competitive—in these fluid times. 


With many manufacturers unable to supply 
dealers with enough merchandise... with many 
of the manufacturers’ salesmen off the road. . . 
dealers in all lines are shopping for new sources 
of supply and “‘wandering”’ as never before. 


The Research Department of Advertising Check- 
ing Bureau can tell you day by day what’s going 
on among your dealers and your competitors’ 
dealers—as shown by the national and local 


SEND FOR ACB CATALOG 


Describes 12 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services including Dealer Tie-in Re- 
ports; Specified Tearsheets; Advertis- 
ing Allowance; Schedule Listings; Scrap 
Books; Mat Analysis; etc. Gives details 
of cost, coverage, list of users. 
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CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark St. ° 
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advertising in every daily paper published. 


ACB carefully reads every issue of every daily 
newspaper. These reports will show you if the 
dealers are advertising ... what brands... what 
models and sizes . . . at what prices . . . are they 
using your mats ... are your competitors’ 
dealers doing better than yours . . . ACB will 
tabulate the findings . . . furnish supporting tear 
sheets if wanted. 


Several hundred businesses have used this service 
for years. The service is as you want it—country- 
wide or regional . . . continuous or periodic. 
The cost is small. Write for details. 


oe 


SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 
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Ic RESEARCH MEN 


Ie SPACE BUYERS 


SALES “ohh 


All those inter- 
ested in cultivating 
one of the country’s 
richest morkets we 
offer: | 


Chow navclewmge 


THE AKRON BEACON 
JOURNAL RETAIL 
TRADING AREA 


Sent Upon Request 


AKRON 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, 

Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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Home On WHEELS: 
housing problem. 


Spartan Manor trailer which solved one veteran’s 
All-aluminum, it easily accommodates a family of four. 


Coming Your Way 


sesee2 aluminum trailer coach, 
called the Spartan Manor, is augment- 
ing the post-war aircraft production 
of the Spartan Aircraft Co. The first 
Spartan Manor to be produced was a 
19-foot model. The others now in 
production are 23-foot and 28-foot 
models. The company is utilizing ad- 
vanced aircraft engineering and air- 
craft materials to turn out a coach 
that is stronger and from 600 to 1,500 
pounds lighter than ordinary trailers, 
yet is competitive in price. Each model 
is a complete home with living quar- 
ters for four people. Each has a liv- 
ing room, with built-in couch and 
bookcases; a complete and compact 
galley, and a bedroom with a perma- 
nent made up bed, plenty of closet 
and storage space. 


Ce.Lo-Tapre: Has plastic dispenser. 


««s«scello-tape, a new transparent 
pressure-sensitive tape with a unique 
plastic hand dispenser is being of- 
fered by Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, man- 
ufacturers of plastic cellophane and 
ribbon products. The product is said 
to have long shelf life and will not 
spread or disintegrate. It is available 
in rolls of 300 feet and is three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide. The tape itself, 
without dispenser, may be purchased 
in widths of one-quarter of an inch 


to four inches and in various lengths 
up to 2,592 feet. The special molded 
plastic dispenser has serations for easy 
cutting. It is easily refilled, the top 
disc being removable. 


***sssimproved soaps, which prom- 
ise greater cleansing power, now are 
possible as the result of a recent chem- 
ical control development. Russell N. 
Bell, research chemist in the labora- 
tories of Victor Chemical Works, 
principal producer of elemental phos- 
phorus and — chemicals, states 
that he has been —— a project 
which has produced a method which 
will permit more effective use of mole- 
cularly dehydrated phosphates. The 
method is said to nearly double the 
cleansing power of pure soap, thus 
giving purchasers greater value for 
their money. 


seeesscrystallized brilliantine is be- 
ing introduced by Pinaud, Inc. Its 
purpose, like the liquid form, is to 
regulate unruly hair, protect it and 
make it lustrous. Lavendar or lilac 


scented, Crystallized Brilliantine offers 
greater convenience in packing and 
traveling than the liquid form. 


BriLuiANtTiINE: Now it’s crystallized. 
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Look Ahead! Can Selling Keep 
U. S. Business in High Gear? 


“Yes!” say leaders at first national marketing forum. Top execu- 


tives speak in six weekly sessions in New York, discussing future 


marketing hazards and how to meet them. Hundreds of sales chiefs 


in shirt-sleeve meetings sharpen up techniques rusted in wartime. 


ODAY American selling faces 

the biggest job in its history. 

If it does this job fully, 

America’s vast, war-boosted 
production machine can keep rolling. 
There can be full employment; con- 
tinued prosperity. 

But first—and right now—all the 
forces of marketing and advertising 
must be mobilized and steamed up for 
action. 

Leaders of America, government, 
top management, labor and the pub- 
lic must be convinced that selling is 
the greatest creator of jobs and there- 
fore the greatest single factor in at- 
taining a full peacetime economy. 

Those were the problems faced by 
the First National Marketing Forum 
in New York City from October 22 
to November 26. The Forum was 
sponsored jointly by National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives and Adver- 
tising Federation of America under 
the auspices of Sales Executives Club 
of New York. 

A series of six weekly assemblies 
full of speeches, dramatic presenta- 
tions, music and color, the Forum be- 
gan and ended with all-day Monday 
general meetings. In between came 
four Monday evening “‘technical’’ 
how-to-do-it sessions. Attendances 
ranged from 300 or 400 at the “‘tech- 
nicals” to 1500 at the generals. These 
people were mainly key men of man- 
agement, selling, advertising and dis- 
tribution from all over the nation rep- 
resenting nearly every line of business. 

About 100 authoritative voices were 
heard during the six days of the 
Forum. Various slants at marketing 
were taken by government men such 
as Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce, John W. Snyder, Director 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, even by President Harry S. Tru- 
man in a message to the Forum; by 
foremost economists such as John M. 
hancock, co-author of the Baruch Re- 
port; by top management in the per- 

s of Clarence Francis, chairman of 

General Foods Corp. Board, Paul 
‘:. Hoffman, president of Studebaker 
{orp., President Herbert E. Smith of 
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United States Rubber Co. and others; 
by advertising leaders such as Don 
Belding, crairman of Foote, Cone and 
Belding; by sales chiefs, sales train- 
ing specialists, and educational ex- 
perts; by national marketing, planning, 
and industrial association heads. 

Not all of these speakers agreed. 
No formal actions were taken. This 
was a forum in the true sense, where 
well-informed men said what they 
thought; where men of government, 
management, selling, advertising, and 


distribution got each other's view- 


“3 Automat : 


Forum more intensively to groups 
everywhere—to sales and advertising 
clubs, business associations, factory 
employe assemblies, etc.—plans are 
now developing to produce and cir- 
culate, possibly in sound-slide form, 
the Forum recapitulation, prepared by 
Ray Bill, editor and publisher of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. This high-light 
summary quoting spots from some of 
the main addresses was presented at 
the final Forum session. Colored slides 
were used. Westbrook Van Voorhis 
“the voice’’ of The March of Time 
aided Mr. Bill in the presentation. 

Much of this Forum summary ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. It is in 
the colored insert: ‘National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives—Club News 
and Activities.” 

In the first session of the Forum the 
main challenge to selling was sounded 


Gripinc AGAIN: Four “salesmen loafing in an automat at 10:30 A.M.” beef about 
inadequate compensation, bad sales management, lack of incentives. This skit at 
an S.E.C. Forum technical session pointed up several brief talks on how to im- 
prove compensation plans, to maintain a sales force at its most productive level. 


points and learned some of each 
other's problems; where selling showed 
management and the country its proof 
that, when properly tooled, staffed, 
and rated, it is a top force in maintain- 
ing the high American standard of 
living. 

No yardstick can measure the effect 
of this Forum. Facts and ideas were 
laid before hundreds of men at the 
six sessions which are expected to 
move people to action. Some of these 
facts and ideas were broadcast by ra- 
dio. Newspapers and magazines car- 
ried much Forum copy. 

To spread the nut-meats of the 


in the message from President Tru- 
man, read by Elon G. Borton, presi- 
dent of AFA. In it Mr. Truman said: 
“We have proven our ability to pro- 
duce. Now we must demonstrate we 
can sell the full output of full .em- 
ployment. I am confident American 
business can and will do this.” 

Then came Arthur A. Hood, Johns- 
Manville supervisor of dealer rela- 
tions—generally called the “father of 
the Forum” because he was its earliest 
proponent—saying that the President's 
confidence is well founded. He thinks 
the country’s distribution job will be 
so well done that the second half of 
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JACKSONVILLE 


That’s why Floridians stay Floridians. 
That’s why many who came to Florida to visit 
or by military assignments are remaining... 
to share in this deep and strong prosperity. 


They see Florida’s increased awareness of her 
natural resources . . . her increased ingenuity 
and determination to capitalize upon her 
industrial productivity... her increased desire 
and ability to make happily livable her 
potential widespread living areas. 


They have noted Florida’s progressive 
management... her good labor market... her 
increased retail sales, bank deposits ... upward 
moving population figures. And they know that 
all these are outward signs of inner security 
and progress. 


Tell your story in Florida’s three major 
markets and their trading territories through 
the columns of Florida’s three great morning 
dailies . .. at low cost. 


TAMPA TRIBUNE * FLORIDA TIMES-UNION MIAMI HERALD 
* Jacksonville . 


Reynolds -Fitzgerald, Inc. Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
— 


* 


o 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Ir won't be long now before new 
Scripto Pencils for use as advertising, gifts, 
premiums, and good-will builders are ready 
to help you keep your name in your custo- 
mers’ hands. » Three new models, covering 
a wide price range, are on the way. All pro- 
vide the many advantages of the long 4-inch 
Scripto Lead. Two are magazine pencils 


gram you OS 


ww 
Cdurory neo 


IN YOUR CUSTOMERS HANDS 


holding a supply of six extra leads. » Scripto 
Pencils — the choice of successful career 
people in every field—will be advertised in 
Life, Collier’s, and Saturday Evening Post 
throughout 1946 in the greatest promotion 
campaign in Scripto history. A gift of a 
Scripto Pencil will be welcome indeed. 


PAT. OFF. 


LONG-LEAD PENCILS 


WRITE NOW for prices and full in- 


formation. Address: Adgif Company, 
Div., Scripto Mfg. Co. * Atlanta, Ga. 
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Army, Navy, and Marine Officers vote 
“TIME is our Favorite Magazine” 


Says an Ensign, USNR: 


"Yesterday I was able to step back into 
civilian life feeling almost like a normal person. 
I give TIME much credit for this. Without TIME's 
pony edition, I should have been almost completely 
ignorant of news not covered by official com- 
muniques. My thanks for giving it to us straight 
and complete. TIME will always be first on 
my magazine roll-call." 


Says anothers 
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Don Betpine (Chairman, Foote, Cone & 
Belding): “Distribution costs are too 
low. Rising standards force them up.” 


this century will be called “the Age 
of Distribution.” 

Mr. Hood keynoted the entire 
Forum when he said it was concerned 
with two main concepts. One was that 
every American depends upon hun- 
dreds of other Americans for his 
standard of living; that there is no 
such separate entity as the market 
place—it is everywhere, as universal 


* as the press and as intimate as the 


bedroom telephone; that Americans 
are not choosing between communism 
and free enterprise because neither of 
these is a reality in this country; that 


our actual choice today is between 
government-managed economy and 
interdependent competitive economy. 
His second concept was that ‘“'there 
are no economic problems that ade- 
quate distribution will not solve.” 
From there, the economic discus 
sions of the Forum proceeded. 
Secretary Wallace—famed for plan- 
ning sixty millon jobs produced in 
part by government encouragemeat— 
said he believes consumer buying will 
rise in 1946 and go higher in 1947 
because of the tremendous backlog of 
unsatisfied wants. But this, in itself 
will not prevent rising unemployment. 
If we fail to achieve full employment 
he thinks “there is little prospect that 
post-war prosperity will carry over in- 
to the 1950's.” So “government has 
got to make it possible for this condi- 
tion of full production and full em 
ployment to be attained.” He thinks 
this could be done, in part, by passing 
the full-employment legislation now 
before Congress and by raising the in 
come of people in the “lower one- 
third bracket.” And “sixty million 
jobs mean sixty million customers.” 
He told his sales listeners: “W. 


| have to get an enduring 50% in 


crease in the American standard of 
living. You are salesmen of this 50% 
increase. As long as our standard of 
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living is less than 50% above 1940, 
your job is incomplete.” 

John Hancock, partner of «Lehman 
Brothers—he of the Baruch-Hancock 
Report—spoke with a bite in his 
words. Said he: ‘The desire of the 
whole nation is for wide employment 
and a large volume of business. But 
to achieve this, how far is government 
going to attempt to control our whole 
economy? The ticket isn’t written yet. 
But if private enterprise is expected 
to produce sixty million jobs ‘or else’, 
then government will take over. That 
will be state socialism. 

“Jobs come from consumers,” he 
went on. “In a democracy there can 
be no fairer plan. Consumers are our 
bosses. We who are concerned with 
roduction and distribution fail if we 
don’t do what consumers want. And 
the consumers will not pay ‘taxes’ in 
the form of higher prices just to sup- 
port the man who will not work for 
what the consumer is willing to pay 
for goods.” 

Many other sharp-pointed things 
were said during the Forum about 
government’s relation to business 
today. 

Mobilization and Reconversion Di- 
rector Snyder defended the work of 
the Office of Price Administration in 
keeping some of the price controls in 
effect even now. He reminded a huge 
dinner audience that at the end of 
World War I soaring prices smoth- 
ered the consumer market. There was 
a buyers’ strike. In one year inventory 
losses reached 11 billion dollars. 
There were 100,000 bankruptcies. 
Factory payrolls fell off 44%. 

“That's the sort of thing we have to 
guard against,” said he, ‘while we are 
ending controls as fast as possible. 
You have the assurance of the Admin- 
istration that each control will be 
lifted as soon as demand and supply 
appear to approach a balance, and 
wherever prices are unimportant 
either in the cost of living or in 
business costs.” 

In his own field Mr. Snyder re- 
ported that plant reconversion is go- 
ing ahead faster than many people 
think. Conversion of pre-war plants 
is 85 to 90% complete. Thousands of 
other plants need no conversion for 
they made pre-war products during 
wartime. New plants, making war 
materiel, however, are more of a 
problem. He stated that the country’s 
productive equipment is largely ready 
for peace right now, though ‘a few 
manufacturers” evidently are not start- 
ing production until excess profits 
taxes are lifted January 1, 1946. 

Price and profit controls and the 
OP... however, came in for a beating 
by Ira Mosher, president of the Na- 
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Joun M. Snyper (Director, War Mobiliz- 
ation and Reconversion) : “Conversion of 
old plants is 85 per cent complete today.” 


tional Association of Manufacturers. 
“Is the war over or isn’t it?” he de- 
manded rhetorically. The killing has 
been over for months, he pointed out, 
yet many controls are still on. What 
he wanted was for OPA at least to 
announce control-lifting dates — and 
for the near future—so that business 
can plan its course. 

Government got pummelled in tax 
discussions, too. Said Mr. Mosher: 


“Do you want to give the biggest lift 
you can to the distribution of more 
goods to more people? Then get tax 
modification. Right now that would 
do far more good toward solving the 
distributive problems we face than 
any conceivable government spending 
program.” 

Another point about taxes and gov- 
ernment policy was made by President 
Hoffman of Studebaker. He said: 
“The most damaging fallacy in pres- 
ent thinking is that there is a distinc- 
tion between taxes on business and 
taxes on people. Business can collect 
taxes but only people can pay taxes. 
To encourage business confidence, I 
know of nothing more important than 
to recast our federal tax system.” 

Mr. Hoffman’s main theme was that 
private enterprise is willing and able 
to accept the challenge of today: to 
move the immense volume of goods 
necessary to maintain full production 
and a higher and higher standard of 
American living. With certain bar- 
riers to business removed so that con- 
sumer and business confidence in the 
future is sustained, selling can do the 
trick. Its big job is to nurture this 
confidence because ‘unwillingness to 
spend rapidly generates an inability 
to spend.” 


DRAMATIC 
MINIATURES 
OF A FIRM’S 

PRODUCT 


Die Struck in Steel, 
Sterling, Rolled Gold, 
Gold Filled, or 10K Gold 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Unusual Good-Will Gift To Dealers and Sales Organizations 


Bastian miniatures provide a new forceful way to create dealer and salesman 
loyalty to a product. These Bastian miniatures are die-struck from beautifully 
cut steel dies and are absolutely accurate down to smallest detail. They are high 
grade products executed by master craftsmen from the best of materials. 


2 Handsome product miniatures can now be made for sales and 
o dealer organizations in the form of useful tie bars, key ring 
< medallions, belt buckles, charms, watch fobs, etc. No matter 


Clip how small or prosaic you may feel your product is, our 


«a designers can dramatize it in this effective manner. Get details 
now—use the coupon below. 
* 


COMPANY. 
CITY. 


Miniature of Cabin Cruiser 
Suspended from Tie Slide and Chain 


Mail me booklet on your product 
miniatures, samples, prices, etc. 
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He said that normally merchandis- 
ing leads manufacturing in this coun- 
try, but today the reverse is true. Sell- 
ing is war-rusted. “Not only must 
you put back together the sales forces 
of the nation which were scattered by 
war, but you have to resell selling as 
a profession. One of the things Amer- 
ican enterprise needs most right now 
is at least five million hard-hitting, 
scientifically trained and well paid 
salesmen. You are the men who must 
go out and find these five million 
salesmen, train them and stay with 
them on the job.” 


Finding those five million salesmen 
and selling the profession of salesman- 
ship were fully recognized by sales 
executive speakers as among the big- 
gest jobs of the time. Phil Kelly, vice- 
president of Carstairs Distillers Corp., 
dramatized them at the first Forum 
luncheon, using a troupe of actors. He 
based his show on discouraging tre- 
sults of recent surveys. Only 14 out 
of the first 10,000 men who passed 
through a war veterans’ job center 
signed up for selling. Ninety-five out 
of every 100 high school seniors in 
another survey said: “No selling job 


J KFH ° Wichita 


PORTABLE 


ELEVATORS 


KFH 


WICHITA 


Wichita is a Hooperated City 


WICHITA turns from war to peace... 
- ++ FROM PLANES TO PLOWSHARES! 


Those who expected the Atomic Bomb to explode Wichita’s | 
wartime boom will find it a dud. There’s new activity in 
Wichita—in addition to all the advantages that made this 
Kansas’ richest pre-war market. Agricultural implement firms 
are now moving in, at the crossroads of America. The Aircraft 
industry will still be busy and important in Wichita, but its 
peacetime “slack” is fast being taken over by alert production- 
minded and sales-conscious farm machinery manufacturers. 


Wichita’s oil, cattle and wheat markets are bigger today than 
ever before and on Sales Management's rating of Selected 
Sales Cities—-WICHITA IS STILL TOPS IN AMERICA! 


Speaking of Wichita’s activity—you can get real radio-activity 
for your sales message with that Selling Station, KFH. 


THAT SOLI 


CBS + 5000 WATTS DAY AND NIGHT « CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 
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GETTING THE Bupcet OKAYED: How to sell 
top management on the importance of 
sales and advertising was demonstrated at 
a technical session of the S.E.C. Forum. 
Here Richard Moulton, at the mike, is 
“sales manager,” answering frankly the 
kicks and protests of “company officers.” 


for me!” Young men today do not 
want to sell. 

As one tool to help bring more 
men into selling, the Sales Executives 
Club of New York’s new booklet 
“Selling As a Career,” got a good 
plug during the Forum. Sales chiefs 
were urged to use it in large numbers 

Does distribution in this country 
cost too much — or not enough? 
Forum speakers showed a healthy dif 
ference of opinion. Alvin Dodd, 
president of American Management 
Association, said it’s got to come 
down. “Distribution now costs the 
equivalent of one-third of our national 
income,” he declared. ‘Within two 
years national income will experience 
a stiff decline in dollars, because we 
already have some inflation and will 
have more. Production costs will drop 
some. If warehousing and transporta- 
tion cannot be reduced, then selling 
costs must come down. They can be 
reduced by precise studies of where 
customers are, what they want and 
what they'll buy.” 

But Don Belding, in an advertising 
session on the last day of the Forum, 
said distribution ought to cost more, 
not less. A rising standard of living 
forces it up. People demand more and 
more special service; they want goods 
of all kinds within easy reach all the 
time and in attractive forms; they 
want perishables in freshest condition 
no matter where they come from; and 
they are willing to pay for what they 
want. It is costly to meet these de 
mands. Mr. Belding thinks people 
who say distribution costs too much 
do not know enough about the essen 
tials of distribution. 

The power of selling and adver- 
tising in our economy was strongly 
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124,298 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS FAMILIES 


WILL BUY | 
“WASHING MACHINES 


A recent independent survey* has revealed, among many other marketing facts for the 
advertiser, that the number of Chicago Daily News families planning to buy WASHING 
MACHINES is greater than — 


ALL the families in Dallas, Texas—or 
ALL the families in Houston, Texas—or 
ALL the families in Indianapolis, Indiana—or 
ALL the families in Newark, New Jersey 


Moreover, and of significant point to advertisers, 87,009 of these Daily News families 
who will shop for a washing machine have incomes from $3,000 upward. 


It is obvious that advertisers who are planning to sell do best for themselves when they 
give their first attention to people who are planning to buy. And, as the survey reports, there 
is no question about the immediate buying plans of the Daily News audience. 


No question about active spending whether for washing machines or radios (167,033 
Daily News families will buy radios) or refrigerators (83,354 Daily News families will buy 
refrigerators) or home furnishings (165,812 Daily News families will buy around 540,672 items 
for the living room alone). 


Here in Chicago when you talk to Daily News families you talk to countless desires and 
the means to satisfy these desires and the determination to do so. Through this single news- 
paper you can profitably develop one of the truly great post-war sales opportunities in America. 


These Daily News readers who have planned to buy are eagerly waiting your answer 
to this question: what have YOU planned to sell us? 


ely omona reavuilor reoders of the [ New eprese 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 69 YEARS CHICAGO’S 
HOME NEWSPAPER 


CAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Modison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plazo 
“TROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobert Building 
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The Hearst Newspapers } | 
called for invincible | | 


long ago 


U.S. AIR POWER 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 
object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 
opinion will compel it to be done.” 


in 1910 the Hearst Newspapers pre- 
dicted that when war broke out flying 
ships would destroy fighting ships. 


In 1924 the Hearst Newspapers 
warned that our surest way to peace 
was to build an unbeatable air force. 


In 1925 the Hearst Newspapers 
strongly supported the campaign of 
the late General “Billy” Mitchell for 
greater emphasis on military air power. 


é 
In 1926 the Hearst Newspapers criti- 
cized Army and Navy Brass Hats for 
failure to develop air strength. 


QR Ata 


In 1928 the Hearst Newspapers called 
attention to Germany’s great and grow- 
ing strength in commercial aviation. 


In 1934 the Hearst Newspapers again 


called for a formidable air force. 


In 1935 the Hearst N ewspapers called 
our $13,000,000 budget for aircraft 
defense “hopelessly inadequate.” 


In 1937 the Hearst Newspapers 
pointed out that America stood almost 
at the bottom of the list of great na- 
tions in building war planes. 


CRYSTALS 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS now developing circuits for domes- 
tie receivers, or any other devices in which precise frequency- 
control is essential, will find helpful collaboration here. We are 
quantity producers of the most difficult crystals, and can meet 


your specifications as to frequency, quantity and delivery date. 


PAN-EL ectrenics 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. 


LA B oratories, Inc. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Rosert M. Hanes (Banker): “Banks will 
support enterprises that advertise con. 
sistently and for the public interest.” 


emphasized by many speakers. Donald 
Hobart, president of the American 
Marketing Association, said a dissatis 
fied spirit in men and women built 
America. Selling keeps us from be 
ing satisfied. It keeps the American 
spirit constantly ablaze. “Production 
without: sound aggressive selling,’ he 
went on, “is as futile as a hen on a 
china egg. Unless the urge to buy is 
as great as the urge to sell there can 
be no prosperity. It’s the job of sales- 
manship to stimulate the desire to buy.” 

And, quoting Mr. Hoffman again 
“It is advertising and selling that have 
given American economic life its 
unique and distinct flavor. They have 
shortened the lag by at least 75% 
between the introduction of a new 
product and its general use. Since 
1850 we have gone from two billions 
a year in national income to 150 bil- 
lions. To advertising and _ selling 
should go a lot of the credit.” 

Mr. Francis of General Foods said 
advertising has a direct relation to the 
high standard of living in this coun- 
try. For proof he invited people to 
“look at the standards of living of 
nations where advertising has not been 
free to create that divine discontent!’ 
But he went on: “Only if advertising 
in America does its job can we achieve 
the 140 billion dollar economy we are 
striving for.’’ He stated that adver 
tising had paved the way for the mass 
production which reduced Maxwell 
House coffee, for example, from 60 
cents a pound to as low as 24 cents 

Banking believes heartily in adver 
tising. Robert Hanes, former president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
said advertising has stimulated Amer 
ica to reach a position at the head of 
nations—socially, economically, spirit: 
ually—and that it must have been ad 
vertising that was in the public in 
terest. Companies that use advertising 
in the public interest wisely and with 
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"The first insertion of 
the... advertisement 
rulied like a 7-pound 
bass. Our client 15 re- 
ceiving a steady strea 
_of orders and pasate as 
andheistherefore quite 
naturally very enthusi- 
astic over ‘Hunting & 
Fishing.’ " 


REPEATED TIME AND AGAIN! 


As even a tyro knows, a bass is the “pull- 
ingest”, gamiest fresh water fish around. 
So when an advertiser compares it with 
HUNTING & FISHING’S pulling power, 
you know he got great results! 

This is just a chapter of the success story 
that goes on month after month in the 
advertising columns of HUNTING & 
FISHING—a story written in dollars and 
cents by over 370,000 responsive HUNT- 
ING & FISHING readers. 

Your advertising in HUNTING & 
FISHING can spell a successful story for 
you, because in every important respect— 
in huge circulation, unique editorial treat- 
ment, exceptional pulling power, even in its 
low space rates—HUNTING & FISHING 


is the outstanding medium in the sporting 
field! 


"The Vox Pop of the Sporting F Field” 
275 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HALF OF THE 
WORLD’S SUPPLY 


The United States and 
Canada produce more 
than half the paper 
supply of the world. 


That’s what makes the 
market served by PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY, the 
management journal 
of the field, the most 
active in the world. 


PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


71 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


PORTLAND - DENVER - VANCOUVER - NEW TORK 
SAN FRANCISCO - MEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


MANY fi" 


DRUGS, FOODS, 
DRINKS 
are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 
That’s as wide and broad as 
the United States itself. 


Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are puscianee at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a year by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we're all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patronage of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 
You owe it to your business to 
get the facts about the success 
stories built upon reaching this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Get the facts. 


ALL THE BREAKS... 
HE HAS A ROOM 
AT THE HOTEL 


a consistent top-management policy 
will be supported by the banks of the 
nation, he stated. 

Presiding officers at the general ses- 
sions were: October 22 — opening 
morning meeting, Arthur A. Hood; 
luncheon, Gene Flack, president, Sales 
Executives Club of New York; dinner, 
Don G. Mitchell, vice-president, Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. Novem- 
ber 26— Luncheon, Joseph M. Daw- 
son, chairman of the board, Advertis- 
ing Federation of America; afternoon, 
J. Penfield Seiberling, president, Sei- 
berling Rubber Co.; dinner, Bruce 


Barton, president, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
The “‘shirtsleeves” part of the 


Forum comprised the four ‘‘technical” 
sessions on Monday evenings. There, 
sales executives had chances to sharpen 
up on important details of the sales 
manager's job—said to have been 
dulled by disuse during the war. Prin- 
cipal subjects were selecting salesmen, 
training them, compensating and 
stimulating them, building up the 
over-all effectiveness and importance 
of sales management itself. 


Panels, Skits, Add Punch 


Some of these sessions were in the 
form of panel discussions between 
representatives of top management 
and operating staffs, with questions 
from the audience. Some used drama- 
tized skits to put over their points. 
Lantern slides, slide-sound technique 
and motion pictures came into play, 
adding punch to the meéting. 

William Rados of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corp. presided at the October 
29 session on salesmen selection. 
Other principal participants were A. 
DuBois of Scoville Manufacturing Co. 
and Sidney Edlund of Sidney Edlund 
& Co. The well-known Servel playlet 
on selection technique was handled by 
Robert Caniff, Al Howard and Gor- 
don Malone all of Servel, Inc. 

The November 5 session on train- 
ing—a panel meeting—was handled 
by Sterling Mudge of Socony-Vacuum. 
On the management side of the panel 
sat E. O. Shreve, vice-president of 
General Electric Co., Walter Vieh, 
president of Tel-Autograph Corp., and 
W. M. Robbins, president of General 
Foods Sales Co. Training experts on 
the panel were W. Boyce Dominick, 
personnel director, RCA-Victor, Prof. 
Carl Hovland, Yale University, and 
Leroy Whitelaw, training supervisor, 
Prudential Insurance Co. 

On November 12 some ideas on 
how to sell advertising and sales 
budgets to top management were set 
forth in a playlet produced by Richard 
Moulton of General Foods Corp. Ar- 
guments for a complete sales training 


program were advanced. “Actors” 
aiding Mr. Moulton were C. W. Le 
Blanc, Alfred L. Frieden, P. Fuilam, 
and Paul Seaman. Chairman for the 
evening was Joseph D. Ardleigh 


Compensation Again 


The final ‘‘technical” session of 
November 19 dealt with salesmen’s 
compensation, the value of contests as 
man-stimulants, fairness and skill in 
territory assignments and supervision, 
and the importance of good human 
relations between salesmanager and 
salesman. Speakers were Breckenridge 
Jones of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Zenn Kaufman of Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., W. C. Dorr of Eversharp, Inc., 
and J. N. Bauman of White Motor 
Co. Preceding each address, a caste of 
four Harry Singer & Associates “‘dis- 
gruntled salesmen sitting in an Auto- 
mat at 10:30 A.M.” beefed plenty 
about the way their own companies 
handled the up-coming subject: pay, 
contests, assignments, or human rela- 
tions. Gene Flack of Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. and P. E. Tobin chairmaned 
the session. 

This November 19 session also 
heard President Herbert E. Smith of 
United States Rubber Co. tell how he 
believes sales and distribution—now 
far below par from “‘coasting” 
through the war—can whet their 
methods to do what they have to do 
from now on: “‘outmiracle the miracle 
men of production.” 

It can be done not by finding new 
brains (production didn’t find new 
brains to meet war's stimulus; it 
merely used the old ones better); but 
by using sharper specialization in 
every sales department. 

He said U. S. Rubber is improving 
distribution and cutting costs by set- 
ting up three new special sales division 
activities. A distribution planning de- 
partment measures markets, plans the 
flow of goods to achieve straight lines 
with no wasteful back-tracking, studies 
competitors’ methods. A second de- 
partment handles the “dealer advisory 
council” which brings in groups of 
dealers to advise the company on pro- 
ducts, services, methods, policies, ad- 
vertising. A dealer development de- 
partment conducts extensive research 
in retail methods and gives every U. S. 
Rubber dealer the full benefit of it. 
By these means U. S. Rubber hopes 
to make sales ‘‘out-produce produc 
tion”. 

When the First National Marketing 
Forum had run its full course, closing 
with a dinner on November 26, there 
was much informal planning for an- 
other Forum for 1946 to measure and 
stimulate the hoped-for growth of 
sales and distribution. 
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Frozen Foods “Filing Cabinet” 
Kliminates Need for Zero Room 


Iceberg Refrigerated Locker Systems, Inc., New York, are making 


news in the active frozen foods industry with a product whose 


design features have been adapted from the office equipment field. 


Globe Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, manufactures the units. 


SELLING plan is now being 

set up for Iceberg Refriger- 

ated Locker Systems, Inc., New 

York City, for what the pro- 
ducers term a “revolutionary new 
frozen food storage unit’’—a unit 
which borrowed some of its design 
features from the office equipment in- 
dustry. 

There are indeed a number of dis- 
tinctive features which should boost 
the acceptance of the two Iceberg 
units: the large commercial size and 
the smaller size for farms, retail stores, 
and other users. Both may be bought 
in sections as you would buy a sec- 
tional book-case. The compartments 
ste easy-rolling drawers, independent 
wf one another. And the best advan- 
age of all, from the viewpoint of 
commercial refrigeration, is that heavy 
insulation makes it unnecessary to 
keep the units in “zero rooms;”’ in- 
stead of ear-muffs and big coats, ordi- 
nary summer clothing may be worn by 
those using them. 


Still Selecting Distributors 

At this writing, the company is still 
engaged in the selection of distribu- 
tors. An advertising campaign handled 
by Sherman K. Ellis, with space in 
business magazines, is bringing good 
results. A recent full-page in Electrical 
Merchandising alone brought inquiries 
from 200 prospective distributors. 
Generally speaking, the large units 
will be sold directly to commercial 
users such as food stores, locker oper- 
ators, hotels and hospitals. The small- 
er unit will be sold through appliance 
dealers, air-conditioning and refriger- 
ating equipment dealers, and perhaps 
‘so through dealers in dairy equip- 
ment, hotel supplies, automotive and 
dustrial equipment, and __ locker 
iants, 

Ross R. Smith is president of the 
mpany. His experience includes con- 
‘iruction engineering and executive 
ies work for Edison, General Elec- 

¢ (Hotpoint), in the appliance and 
‘itchenware departments. S. C. Mitch- 

is Sales Manager. 

The originator of this new type 

rage unit is William M. Baird, who 

s for 10 years chief engineer for 
\raft Cheese Co. He grew very tired 
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of the “zero rooms,’ where large 
commercial refrigeration units are 
normally located. It seemed to him 
that the discomfort of such rooms was 
avoidable, and that with sufficient in- 
sulation and certain changes in design, 
the units might be kept in rooms of 
ordinary temperatures. Another of his 
ideas was that it ought to be easy to 
open and close the compartments 
which hold frozen foods—and that an 
easily sliding drawer would fill this 
requirement. 

About a year before America’s entry 
into the war Mr. Baird had made 
plans for merchandising the units he 
had designed, but they had to be 
dropped because of the growing un- 
certainties of the period. A year and 
a half ago he sold the rights to the 
sale and distribution of the units to 
the company now known as Iceberg 
Refrigerated Locker Systems. Globe 
Wernicke Co., a specialist in office 
furniture, is producing the units 
which may come to be known as 
“frozen foods filing cabinets.” 

The 60-drawer commercial unit will 
be sold for approximately $4,000. It 


consists of the mechanical equipment 
(condenser, coil, blower, thermostatic 
control, etc.), in one metal cabinet 
and 12 five-drawer cabinets (six on 
each side, arranged back-to-back). 
The cabinets may, of course, be 
bought separately, and bolted on as 
needed. With two five-drawer cabi- 
nets, 60 cubic feet (net) of storage 
space are provided. An entire unit of 
60 drawers provides 360 cubic feet 
of storage space, enough to store 14,- 
400 pounds of meat. 

The smaller unit, of from two to 
10 drawers, has a capacity of from 12 
to 60 cubic feet, the maximum af- 
fording provision for storing 2400 
pounds of meat. It will be sold at 
about $1100. 

Officials of the company believe 
that the availability of these small 
units should widen the market for 
frozen foods and increase rental busi- 
ness. Under present conditions, most 
users have to travel considerable dis- 
tances to get to their rented lockers. 
Smaller units can be spotted any- 
where, even in city stores. One need 
not put on heavy gloves and a warm 
coat to endure working at it. Another 
advantage claimed is that the intro- 
duction of warm meats or other food 
into any one drawer will not affect 
the others, since they are entirely sep- 
arate. A ‘Cold Curtain” patented 
principle of circulating below-zero air 
around the sides, front, and back of 
drawers, causes frost to accumulate 
on the refrigerator section coil, not 
on the foods or walls of the drawer, 
As a result, defrosting can be achieved 


r 


New Fivine System For Frozen Foops: The heavily insulated Iceberg Re- 
frigerated Locker can be kept in rooms of ordinary temperature without 
frost forming on food packages or inside drawers. Cardboard marker on 
front of each drawer tells content and time of storing. Equipment can be 
bought in sections like sectional bookcases; a complete unit can have as 
many as 60 drawers, as few as two; with space from 12 cubic feet to 360. 
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AFTER more than two years 
of exclusive war work, quick con- 
version finds the world’s largest 
producer of fine pianos clamoring 
for more craftsmen to build world- 
famous Mason & Hamlin, Knabe 
and Chickering instruments. 


DEMAND for these fine Roch- 
ester-made pianos will boost Aeo- 
lian American Corp. production 
to 50% more than pre-war years! 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper- 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East— 
all dominantly covered by Roch- 
ester’s two fine newspapers! 


Known throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufac tured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Automatic Heat 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


Women's Arch-Aid we 


15) minu 
removing foods from 


quickly—in less than 
without 
drawers. 

The company is bringing out 
Blast Freezer attachment for qui 
freezing, where desired; though it 
expected that the units will be us 
chiefly for storage rather than 
freezing. At this time, no price | 
been set for the quick-freezing equi 
ment, but the makers claim that 
will be relatively inexpensive. 

Another efficiency feature borrow; 
from the office furniture industry 
the provision of space for a cardboar. 
marker, like those on filing cabinets 
on the front of each drawer. Th 
makes it easy to label each drawe 
telling the contents and the time of 
storing. 

It has often been said that the lo 
of the housewife would be easier i! 
the efficiency of business office rou 
tines were applied to housekeeping 
tasks. With Globe Wernicke making 
filing cabinets for frozen foods, it 
looks as though the long-looked-fo: 
utopian era for home-makers may |x 
in the offing. If frozen food cabinets 
can be kept in rooms of normal tem 
perature, without frost forming any- 
where except on the refrigerator sec- 
tion coil, why can’t we have stoves 
which heat only the containers otf 
food, not the kitchen? 


the modern loose-leaf 
binder for catalogues, 
manuals, etc., gives 
600% greater page 
strength than 3 ring 
’ binders. 


NOT 3 BUT 23 
equally spaced rings 
for an 11” page made 

“in any length from 4” 
to 40”. Write for the ~ 
» mame of the licensee 
“near you. 


_ Swing-0-Ring, Inc. 
~ An affiliate of The Fred Goat Co., Inc. 
“316 Dean Street, Brooklyn 17, N.Y. 


a EASY TO ADD -. 
Ie) 7 ane open = pene 
@ Fo ite 
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DESIGNING TO SELL 


(Captions read clock-wise) 


BATH ENSEMBLE: “In the Pink” is the name of the new Dorothy 
Gray bath line which includes dusting powder, cologne, toilet water, 
| bath oil, toilet soap and sachet. Packages have an appropriate rose motif. 


AFTER-SHAVE LOTION: Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., is 
introducing the product called “At Ease.” Package which was designed 
by Jim Nash, is in blue, white and green with a distinctive nautical notif. 


PERIOD FURNITURE STYLED RADIO: This model, one of the “furni- 
ture” line being offered by Stewart-Warner Corp., is a mahogany 
Hepplewhite-styled Pembroke drop leaf table. It has six buttons, in- 
cluding one for button-to-manual shift. Has the “radair antenna” feature. 


DOUBLE FOUNTAIN PEN WRITING SET: Made of crystal clear plastic 
the set includes pen holder with attached calendar, roller blotter, ciga- 
rette box, paper weight and letter opener. Designed and manufactured 
by Almac Plastics, Inc., New York City. Smaller designs are available. 


VERSATILE ALARM CLOCK: You can plug your bedside radio set into 
this clock and instead of the alarm going off it will turn the radio on 
at a pre-determinted time. It can also be used to turn on an electric 
light at any given time but is not intended for use on other household 
appliances. It is also a standard type alarm clock having an alarm signal 
of its own. This is a product of the Warren Telechron Co. and it is 
called the “Switch-Alarm.” Sister models are ‘“Musalarm” and “‘Lite-Call.” 
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‘‘.. . and don’t forget to give me that nice IOWA territory’’ 


Saleswise, lowa is the plum without a stone 
... the market without a reconversion prob- 
lem where everybody is aching to buy now, 
not six months from now. And promotionwise, 
it’s just as soft a touch. Each dollar invested in 
space in lowa can be made to pay big divi- 
dends in merchandising as well as advertising. 
Because, in lowa, 7 out of 10 retailers and 
wholesalers and 7 out of 10 urban consumers 
are covered and influenced by the same news- 
paper: The Des Moines Sunday Register! 


THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER ann LRIBUNE 


covering Metropolitan lowa 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET RANKING 
AMONG AMERICA’S FIRST 20 CITIES 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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There'll Always Be 
A Letter - Writer 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 
Copy Chief 
Gray & Rogers 


S there a client in the house 
with the abdominal investiture 
to say: “To heck with hecklers!” 
. . . and mean it? 

There'll always be a letter-writer, 
with time on his hands and station- 
ery on his knee . . . ready, willing, 
and itching to take a pot-shot at some 
particular advertisement. 

Sometimes he’s a soldier over there 
in Bavaria, waiting for enough points 
to get him back to Brooklyn. Some- 
times he’s a shipping-clerk in Duluth, 
taking a night-course in Advertising, 
Merchandising, and Public Relations. 

It doesn’t matter who or where 
the letter-writer is. He usually has an 
unsettling effect on the advertiser. Nor 
does it matter how fine the client 
thought the ad was when he approved 
it (with the usual emendations, of 
course). He may even have said: 
“This is swell. I like it.” 

Now he holds in his hand a letter. 
From nobody he ever heard of, to be 
sure; but still a letter, and a letter of 
criticism. Unless that client is strong- 
minded, he is disturbed. Maybe, after 
all, the heckler is right. 

His opening paragraph is disarm- 
ing. It says: “I don’t pretend to know 
anything about advertising, but .. .” 
That does it. Here is no rival ad- 
vertising man, trying to tear a paling 
or two off the fence so that Ais agency 
can crawl through and get the ac- 
count. 

No. He doesn’t pretend to know 
anything about advertising. That's 
what the man said. But he was in- 
terested enough to read the ad all 
the way through, for he comments on 
it in detail. 

George Gallup or Daniel Starch 
wouldn’t give it a second thought. 
One letter-writer out of 135,000,000 
people, many of whom can write, is 
too small a sample. In fact, it’s no 
sample at all. But then, Messrs. Gal- 
lup and Starch didn’t sign the ad. The 
client did. 

How will he answer the heckler? 
The agency wrote the copy. Let the 
agency suggest an answer. That’s it. 
Maybe the assignment goes to the 
weather-beaten man who wrote the 
ad. He makes a few false starts, like: 

“Dear Mr. Pecksniff: How would 
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you like to take a running jump into 


the nearest septic tank?" No, that | 


won't do at all. He rips the sheet 
out of his Remington and begins again: 
“Dear Mr. Pecksniff: You have a 


hell of a crust criticising that ad, | 


when you don’t know your fundament 
from first base.” 

That isn’t it either. There are post- 
al laws, you know. But the copy-man 


feels better now, having gotten some | 


of the vitriol out of his system. He 

puts a fresh sheet into his typewriter, 

and remembers that he is a trouper 
. first, last, and always. 

Something like this comes out: 

“Dear Mr. Pecksniff: 

“Our client, the Little Wonder 
Clothes-Wringer Co., has shown me 
your interesting letter of the tenth. 
Thanks, first of all, for reading my 
poor efforts. Your point is well taken, 
and we shall bear it in mind on any 
work we do in the future for this 
advertiser. By the way, you could not 
do better than to invest in a Little 
Wonder Clothes-Wringer. It squeezes- 
out every last squinch of water, with- 
out ever busting a button or ripping 


For Top 

Availabilities 

and Prompt, 
Accurate Service 


INOMAHA 
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WEED & CO. 


New York Chicago 
Vanderbilt 6-4542 Randolph 7730 
Detroit Boston 


Randolph 5382 Hubbard 4677 


Hollywood 
Hillside 8611 


San Francisco 
Yukon 1899 
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a seam. Thanks again for writing our | 


client and giving us your reaction to | | 


his advertising. Yours most sincere- 
ly.” 

If such things run true to form, 
the client will never hear from that 


heckler again. But there will be other | 


letters, and he will go through it all 


again. Maybe it would be well to | | 


keep a carbon of the reply to Mr. 
Pecksniff in the files. 

Usually, the complaints are of a 
piece. Some amateur who wants to 


Feel Important for a brief moment | 


will grab his typewriter or his Ester- 
brook and dash off a letter. The same 


breed has time to write Letters to the | 
Editor. He is not necessarily a crank, | 


just a confirmed letter-writer. 

Some day, conceivably, an advertiser 
will smile when he gets such a letter. 
He'll just turn it over to his public- 


relations department with the nota- | 


tion: ‘Send this bird Form 49.”" He 


won't change his advertising theme | 
which time has proved to be sound. | 


Nor will he change agencies. 


There'll always be a letter-writer. | 


aaa 
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BOX OFFICE ) 


In 1944 


Buffalo's largest group 
_of theatres 
placed 


54.4% 


of their space 
in the 


BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


’ For “box office” 
results — 


the Courier-Express 
Delivers the Goods! 


ner pres 


BUFFALO'S ONLY 
MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
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Big and Little Aviation Leaders 
Discuss Problems at Pow-Wow 


Frank words at Oklahoma City open-session National Aviation 
Clinic improve relations between trunklines, feeder lines, manu- 
facturers, and fliers—Speakers decry rash promises to public: 
urge more airports, quick release of planes and fields by govern- 


ment; see private plane sales mounting to “400,000 by 1955.” 


OMMERCIAL aviation has a 
new method of ironing out 
some of its troubles. It assem- 
bles top men from every ele- 
ment of the industry trunklines, 
feeder lines, manufacturers. airport 
operators, private fliers, schools—and 
talks over all sorts of problems in 
open sessions. Every special interest 
has its say. Men in all groups get a 
chance to know each other personally. 
Better understanding results. 

Such a meeting took place at the 
National Aviation Clinic in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., November 19-21. It was 
the third annual clinic, sponsored by 
The National Aeronautic Association 
Consensus’ of leaders was that it 
achieved more mutual understanding 
than the pioneering two sessions. Men 
spoke their minds freely as individuals 
They were not committing their or 
ganizations. Resolutions of the Clinic 
_ were merely advisory to the industry 

This convention in the Oklahoma 
State Capitol was filled with serious 
discussion and debate, some of which 
was of interest to businesses that use 
airline services or sell light planes. It 
was also marked by all the color, mu 
sic, Indian pow-wow, entertainment, 
and lavish friendly attention to visit- 
ors’ comfort and convenience which 
the state government and the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce give 
to every convention in that city. 


So Many Problems 


Speaking frankly, Jack Frye, presi 
dent of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, said that airlines, faced with re- 
placing equipment and personnel con- 
tributed to war use, to achieve soon a 
quick expansion of possibly 10-fold, 
must meet many problems. 

“Our safety record is good,” he 
said, ‘‘and some airlines people seem 
satished with it; but in my Opinion we 
cannot rest until air travel is safer than 
any other form of transportation. And 
we have quite a way to go before our 
on-time service is as dependable as 
that of the railroads. These goals will 
take us many years to reach and in- 
volve much additional cost. 
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Puain Speaker: Jack Frye, president of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, objects 
to fooling the public about rates and 
services the airlines can’t provide now. 


We should not confuse the public 
with promises of equipment, sched 
ules, and rates which are not feasible 
for several years.” He added that 1- 
cent-per-mile passenger rates are out 
of the question for a long time. “Some 
airlines think it a good idea to get 
air cargo at low rates to top off normal 
passenger loads. | believe any rate 
that cannot profitably support all- 
cargo airplanes would be a great mis- 
take. Some passenger trafic will be 
attracted from surface carriers, but | 
see no reason to believe we will make 
heavy inroads into their volume.” 

However, Mr. Frye sees great op- 
portunities for airline expansion in 
handling new classes of mail, in pro- 
viding passenger services in this coun- 
try impossible for other carriers to 
offer, and for tremendous increases in 
both cargo and passenger traffic in 
foreign lands where transport is un- 
developed. American aviation, he 
thinks, must play a major role in en- 
couraging foreign trade for Americans. 
This, he believes will promote not 
only commerce but peace. 

There were voices in the Clinic 
which said Mr. Frye was too pessimis- 
tic; but he laid his ideas on the line 


nevertheless. That's the kind ot mee 
ing this was. 

Feeder-line and air charter servic 
to connect towns with each other and 
to carry passengers and packages 
and from trunk airlines will sure’, 
grow, said Joseph Garside, preside: 
of E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., | 
Norwood, Mass. But they are hand 
capped in growth today by delays 
releasing surplus government equi; 
ment, by Civil Aeronautics Boa: 
sluggishness 1n approving charter 
and by inability of some feeder-lin 
and charter-plane owners to work o1 
satisfactory rates and services. Deve 
opment of more town airports, toc 
must come. 

This resulted in floor discussion 1: 
which trunk lines were charged wit! 
obstructing airport use by independ 
ents—which they denied. They sa 
their position had been misunderstood 
Resolutions were adopted urging CAB 
to expedite action on feeder line |i 
cense applications and requesting con 
gressional legislation to expand the 
nation’s air transportation system to 
include ‘‘the largest practicable num 
ber of smaller cities and towns. 
Among other resolutions were some to 
smooth the way for private flying and 
for speedier disposal of surplus gov 
ernment planes. 

Taking a forward look at the mar 
ket for personal planes, Arthur | 
Boreman of Des Moines, Iowa, said 
the sales volume might reach 400,000 
or more in 10 years. To bring this 
about, however, the country needs 
landing fields near every town; every 
town must be airmarked; builders 
must design landing gear and brakes 
enabling pilots to stop in short dis- 
tances and must make planes that are 
non-spinnable. Mr. Boreman said 
farmers, salesmen, executives, lawyers, 
and doctors between 30 and 60 are 
the new market. 


Advance of Helicopter 


The helicopter was held up as a 
type of plane soon to meet many 
civilian needs; but its cost will be 
high for the next five or six years 
Igor Sikorsky, helicopter pioneer and 
engineering manager of Sikorsky Di 
vision, United Aircraft Corp., said the 
helicopter has advanced swiftly of late 
Four years ago no helicopter had risen 
more than 75 feet nor flown more 
than one mile. Today's models can 
rise thousands of feet, fly long dis- 
tances at 75 or 80 miles per hour. 

Mr. Sikorsky expects helicopters to 
be used extensively by oil companies 
for pipeline inspection, by commer- 
cial fishermen to spot schools of fish, 
by farmers and stockmen for inspect- 
ing and spraying crops and counting 
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stock, by citizens of all types for per- 
sonal flying that needs closely con- 
trolled ascent and descent and that 
does not require high speeds. “We 
may have to wait several years to see 
‘a helicopter in very backyard’,” he 
concluded, “but the helicopter has al- 
ready reached the commercial stage.” 

Commercial planes of tomorrow are 
forecast in some of the research now 
going on in the laboratories of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. John F. Victory, NACA 
executive secretary spoke of 500-mph 
transports of the future, using gas 
turbine engines and jet propulsion. 
As commercial air speeds increase, 
more and more research goes on in 
the study of structural weight and 
strength, and the strains caused by 
flutter, gust and impact loads. 


Want Simplified Training 


Today’s and tomorrow's market for 
personal planes would be better if 
pilot training and licensing were more 
simplified, with less complete control 
by government, two or three speakers 
declared. 

Private flying would increase faster, 
thinks John Paul Jones, a Des Moines 
attorney and experienced pilot, if 
“there were less Tobacco Road in it.”’ 
He complained about sloppily-man- 
aged airports with too little courtesy 
to visitors, badly maintained runways, 
dirty rest rooms; about light planes 
manufactured with too much likeli- 
hood of oil leaks in the cabin; about 
bad upkeep of rented planes. 

A shocker among the speakers was 
Col. George C. Price, chief, Office of 
Flying Safety, Army Air Forces, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. He said civil avia- 
tion has got to be made safer if people 
are to own 300,000 planes in 1950. 
Data on private flying for the period 
from 1927 to 1943 he said, shows it 
is 380 times more dangerous to fly 
than to travel by rail or bus. From the 
middle of August 1945 to the end of 
October, civil aviation accidents rose 
70% over the 1944 rate. Manufac- 
turers can check this trend, he de- 
clared, by changes in plane design, 
everal of which he proposed, and by 

‘tter maintenance and management 
' airports, better and more frequent 
veather reports, better means of keep- 

ig pilots from getting lost, safer and 
iore efficient use of air space, particu- 
ily under instrument conditions. 

Several hundred men registered for 

i¢ Clinic, 98 with voting power, as 
hosen representatives of every ele- 
nent in the industry. Others were 

consultants’” who could speak but 


ot vote. The remainder were ‘‘ob- 
ervers,”’ 
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—A City 


with a 


7 meet? tn SA A AL: 


The modern home of The Chamber of Comumeres of Fort W: 


Co-operative 


industrial and business leaders. 


Few cities in America enjoy the 
benefits of the co-operative spirit 
as typified in The Chamber of 
Commerce of Fort Wayne. For 
here is centered the very heart of 
business and industry in one of 
the nation’s most dependable 
markets. 

A daily meeting place for 
industrial, business and labor 
leaders .. . here plans are made 
for industrial development, busi- 
ness expansion and improve- 
ments in the city as a whole. 

A $335,000 three-story build- 
ing—mortgage free—with offices 
fully occupied and engaged in 
all kinds of civic activities—the 
center of business and industrial 
enterprise. This, indeed, sets up 
Fort Wayne as a city of stability, 


REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO— DETROIT 


Gort Wayne ‘4 “Good Evening” Newspaper 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


oe. 


‘ayne—the gathering place of 


ii 


At the annual dinner meeting civic leaders 


make plans for the coming year. 


Spacious lounge offers opportunity for 
business leaders to talk things over. 


Che News-Sentinel 


in 


? 


Outdoor Advertising 


NEW ENGLAND 


BIRCH- BOSTON 


216 Tremont Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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G. ALLEN REEDER seers sre crtrs ss ostiting tx 


*¢Since the inception of Carstairs White Seal advertising late in 1939, news- 


papers have been the one basic medium that Carstairs uses as a backbone for 
all its consumer advertising. Newspapers were selected because they are the 
most flexible of all the great advertising media. Newspaper advertising can 
be adjusted to new conditions overnight...and if the campaign is strong enough 
and the copy is good, results can be obtained more rapidly than by any other 


basic medium. ?? 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by the Newark Evening News in the interest of all newspapers 
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YOU CAN’T TEAR HER AWAY FROM 


yeventeen 


—she’s completely wrapped up in it . . . reads each issue from cover to cover. 
And there are 800,000 others just like her—high school girls who get a weekly 
allowance . . . high school girls who earn money even now selling, clerking 


and minding babies after school.* 


% For these and other pertinent facts about the earning and 
buying power of the teen-age consumer, send for the 
SEVENTEEN Magazine survey: “Life With Teena”. 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: Is 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


Many a $64 question is to be answered before the going will be 


easier for the makers of work clothing. Private brand competition 


is rampant in the field, and distribution difficulties arise out of the 


fact that 65% of the customers are on farms and in small towns. 


BY 
JAMES C. 
CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


F you think you have promotional 
problems, it will do your soul 
good to examine the work cloth- 
ing section of the textile indus- 

try. It's tough, it’s highly competitive, 

and it’s so hedged about with distribu- 


tion restrictions that the difficulty of 


promoting work clothing makes most 
other promotional problems look com- 
paratively simple. 

The typical work clothing manufac- 
turer cannot sell his brand to the big- 
gest chains because they already have 
established their own brands. He can- 
not sell through wholesalers because 
the leading wholesalers in this field 
either work on a private brand basis 
or are already tied up with important 
national brands. He cannot sell indus- 
trial firms because of the opposition 
he will develop from his regular re- 
tailers by doing so. He cannot sell 
laundries or linen supply houses be- 
cause these people care nothing about 
branded merchandise. 

This leaves him with the small 
neighborhood stores and the depart- 
ment stores as media for the distribu- 
tion of his goods. These retailers can 
handle a large slice of work clothing 
volume. That is evidenced by the suc- 
cess of Oshkosh, Lee, Crown-Head- 
light, Blue Bell and Blue Buckle. But 
the narrowness of the means of dis- 
tribution left open to the work cloth- 
ing manufacturer leaves him in a 
comparatively tight box. 

To uncover the reason for this situ- 
ation, we must first look into the mar- 
keting history of work clothes. Re- 
member that although 65% of men 
wear work clothing, the market is in 
large degree a farm and small-town 
market. This was true years ago, and 
a survey recently made by Pepperell 
confirms the fact that it is still true 
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under today’s industrial conditions. 
The manufacturer of work clothes 
couldn't afford to travel his men to 
every small town and crossroads store 
to sell jigs and jags of merchandise 
here and there. So the bulk of the 
work clothing business was done 
through such wholesalers as Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., Butler Bros., and 
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Marshall Field & Co. These who 
salers distributed under their own 
brand labels, so the manufacturer's 
identity was lost. 

A few manufacturers, such as Osh- 
kosh, Crown, Carhartt, and Lee real- 
ized at an early date the importance 
of branding their lines. They were 
fairly successful in doing so, although 
they either had to sell the wholesaler 
on the branding idea or arrange to 
have their own salesmen call on re- 
tailers. The Carhartt label, for one, 
showing a railway car inside a heart, 
was familiar to hundreds of thousands 
of working men. And the national 
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advertising of ‘Oshkosh, b’gosh!” ap- 
pea ed in leading farm publications 
and working men’s magazines. 

Then came the revolution in the 
distribution of work clothing. The 
|. C. Penney Co. developed the theory 
that a working man’s family would do 
most dry goods buying at the store 
that supplied the head of the family 
with his work clothes. It set out to 
ofter the best value in work clothing 
that could possibly be produced. As 
a result, Penney’s “Pay Day’’ Overalls 
are probably the fastest-selling work 
dothing item in the United States 
today. 

Regardless of the accuracy of 
Penney’s theory that this outstanding 
value would result in getting the 
business of the working man’s entire 
family, it did have an important re- 
sult in the work clothing industry. It 
caused Sears and Wards’ to get out 
and scratch for values that would 
match Penney’s “Pay Day.”’ They suc- 
ceeded to such an extent that as far 
back as 15 and 20 years ago, manu- 
facturers were complaining that Sears, 
Ward’s, and Penney’s were selling 
overalls at retail for less than the 
manufacturers could produce ‘them. 
Since then many of the less efficient 
manufacturers have proved this point 
by going out of business, and the 
hains and mail-order houses do more 
work clothing business today than any 
other segment of the industry 


Drop-Outs 


While these huge national re- 
tailers have been getting a firm grip 
on work clothing, some of the whole- 
salers who at one time were leaders 
in this field have been dropping out 
of the picture completely. Marshall 
Field & Co., Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co., and John B. Farwell have gone 
out of the general wholesale business 

And at the same time two entirely 
new avenues of distribution have 
sprung up to make the situation still 
more complicated: 

1. Many large industrial firms buy 
work clothing in huge quantities and 
supply it to their workers free or at 
a very nominal charge. Others, such 
as Armour & Co., have set up their 
own stores for the retailing at inside 
pres of work clothing and other 
items needed by their employes. 

Many laundries in large cities 
have gone into the business of supply- 
inv work clothing to gas station at- 
tendants and similar customers on a 
renal basis. They buy the garments in 
larve quantities and service them regu- 
lar'y, so that the worker has no prob- 
ler of cleaning or replacement. 

_ hat has been the effect of all this 
“iscribution complication on the 
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branding and promotion of work 
clothing? It is apparent at a glance 
that most of the large manufacturers 
have had to knuckle under in self 
defense and go into the business of 
supplying the mail-order chains, laun 
dries or company stores with unlabeled 
goods or private brands. With so large 
a proportion of the industry's total 
volume moving through these outlets, 
it would have been impossible for 
them to stay in business otherwise. 
To see the truth of this statement, 
look over a list of the leading manu- 
facturers of work clothing. Notice the 


names: Blue Bell, Inc., Blue Jack, 
Williamson-Dickie, Sweet Orr, Hoff- 
man, New England, Big Jack, Blue 
Buckle, Fine, Andala, Crown, Levi 
Strauss, Lee, Nunnally & McCrea, 
Sweet, and others. Then notice how 
very few of these manufacturers iden 
tify or promote their own products 
or even a portion of their products. 
Among the few who do identify 
their work clothing are those who have 
taken advantage of this bad distribu- 
tion situation to make their brands all 
the more important. Oshkosh, Crown, 
Headlight, Lee, Sweet Orr, and simi 
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The Cumberland River is one of the factors contributing to 
the Nashville market’s prosperity. The Cumberland brought 
Nashville’s first settlers, carried Andrew Jackson’s crops to 
market, bore Sam Houston off to the west, brought Grant’s 
gunboats, and made Nashville the shipping center of Ten- 
nessee. Today the Cumberland is an important artery of 
transportation for oil barges, lumber rafts, newly-built craft, 
and miscellaneous freight. Dams on subsidiaries provide flood 
control and electric power. Nashville-on-the-Cumberland is 
covered, together with all its trading area, by its two great 


newspapers. 

NASHVILLE CITY ZONE FOPULATION ..... 257,726 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION ....... 920,843 
Nashville Banner The Nashville Tennessean: 
FE ~ EVENING: MORNING SUNDAY > 
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“\Dilly-land”’ 


Yes...No 
Reconversion 
Problem Here 


Just like all through the war - the 


payroll windows are still open. You see, 


in the great Fort Smith (Arkansas) area 


there were few war babies... as a result, 


no shut-downs for reconverting plants to 


civilian production. Our resources, our 


manufacturing (most of which, during the 


war, went to Uncle Sam) now goes right 


out to the public! 


We’re Ready— 
Are You? 


Yes we're workin’ as usu- 


al, making plenty of money 


and ready to buy what you 
Tell us 


about your products! 
“BUD ey 
P.S. You can reach us through 5 


have to offer. 


ARKANSAS 


Southwest American 
FORT SMITH TIMES RECORD 


thwest € rd 
Southwest Times Reco 


31.016 ABC 


Morning, Evening and Sunday the 
ONLY advertising medium that reaches 
the Fort Smith area with EFFECT — 
and that’s a FACT! 


Represented Nationally by 
»-BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 
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“Oh, yes, business is going on as usual — 
usual, that is for December 24th! 


* 


lar manufacturers recognize the fact 
that there is still a good-size market 
for work clothing represented by the 
small, neighborhood store, and that 
this type of establishment must have 
lines that are nationally known and 
accepted if it is to meet the compe- 
tition of the big chains. 

By and large the sale of work cloth- 
ing is not a job for department stores. 
When we recall that department stores 
sell exclusively to the upper third in- 
come groups of the country, it is easy 
to see that work clothing is not a 
“natural” for them. Also, the narrow 
mark-up in work clothing becavse of 
chain store competition makes it un- 
profitable for department stores, and 
most of them relegate it to a very 
small area in the basement, or else 


| have dropped it altogether. But there 
| are many exceptions to this generaliza- 
| tion. R. H. Macy & Co., and Hearns, 


New York City, do important volume 
in this merchandise classification. So 
do The Outlet Co., Providence; J. L. 
Brandeis & Sons, Omaha; The May 
Co., Cleveland, and Gimbel Bros., 
Inc., Pittsburgh. 

The independent stores that do a 
real volume in work clothing are not 
all neighborhood stores, although 
many of them are. They're the general 
stores at the country crossroads. 
They're the stores in the uptown shop- 


* 


* 


ping centers, such as Fordham Road 
in the Bronx and 105th Street in 
Cleveland. And they're also the stores 
you see along State Street, Chicago, 
just south of the Loop, on the wrong 
end of the business section of Wash- 
ington Street, Indianapolis, and _ lin- 
ing the section of Market Street, New- 
ark, that’s at the other side of the 
retail district from Bamberger’s. Their 
locations are similar in cities through- 
out the country, and so is their ap- 
pearance. They often have brilliant, 
unshaded lights and “buzzers’ in 
their windows, they go in for mass 
displays, and no customer need be 


ashamed to enter in his working 
clothes. 
These stores must have national 


brands in order to survive in the face 
of competition from Sears, Ward's, 
and Penney’s. The label of a well 
known national brand is the chief 
talking-point that they can use to off- 
set the low prices of the chains. They 
can emphasize the better quality of 
the national brand, and they can get 
a better price and mark-up for it 

To build their volume through 
these independent retailers, Oshkosh, 
Lee, Sweet Orr, Crown-Headlight, 
Blue Bell, Blue Buckle, and a few 
other work clothing manufacturers 
identify their brands and advertise 
them nationally. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


WHAT'S NEXT IN THE 
TEXTILE SERIES 


This is the thirteenth in the series 
of articles on the textile industry by 


james C. Cumming. Future articles 
which will appear in Sales Manage- 
ment are: 


Jan. 1: Women’s better 
dresses 


jan. 15: Women’s cheaper 
dresses 

Feb. 1: Lingerie 

Feb. 15: Hosiery 

Mar. 1: Textile accessories 


Mar. 15: Concluding article 


When the series is complete, the 
whole group of articles will be re- 
printed in one unit. Previous articles 
appeared in Sales Management for 
April 15, 1945; June 1; June 15; 
July 1; July 15; August 1; Sept. 1; 
Sept. 15; Oct. 1; Nov. 1; Nov. 15; 
Dec. 1. 


Some of the manufacturers have 
provided their retailers with life-size 
displays that pound home their gar- 
ments’ features. Practically all give 
them banners, pennants and similar 
display material to add to the circus 
atmosphere that is so general in the 
interiors of work clothing stores. 

Crown-Headlight, before the war, 
developed a Store Promotion Bureau 
that handled even ‘broader promo- 
tional helps. Since many of its re- 
tailers use circulars for advertising, 
Crown and Headlight offered them 
circulars that featured Crown or Head- 
light Overalls, but otherwise were 
merchandised to order. The “foreign 
items” included many kinds of men’s, 
women’s and children’s apparel from 
which the retailer could make a selec- 
tion, so the small store got its own 
tailor-made circular at small cost. To 
avoid waste, the circulars were sold 
to the retailers, although the cost was 
nominal. The success of this experi- 
ment is indicated by the fact that over 
500,000 were sold to retailers in a 
single season. 

some of the other interesting de- 
Vics originated by Crown-Headlight 
to help retailers, indicate the type of 
promotional effort that is successful 
in this field. Specifically: 

_ |. “Elmer,” the wooden man — a 
display with a movable arm that fo- 

d attention on the zipper pocket 
thai is an important selling feature 
Crown Safe Deposit Overalls. 

The “X-Ray Displays’ —a dis- 
with a flashing light behind it to 
“romatize the large capacity of the 
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pockets in Crown Sate Deposit Over- 
alls. 

3. The Denim-Tearing Challenge 
an offer of a special prize to any man 
strong enough to tear the denim used 
in Crown Overalls. 

4. Magic Key Contest—a lock was 
put on the pocket of a pair of Safe 
Deposit Overalls in each store. The 
Key that opened it was one of a num- 
ber in a bowl. The man who drew 
the lucky key was given a pair of 
overalls free. 

5. Advertising in farm and railroad 
publications, and in newspapers in 


the country’s key industrial cities. 

It’s important to note that even in 
this difficult section of the textile in- 
dustry there are nationally-promoted 
brands that have been successful in 
holding their own in_ spite of the 
keenest kind of private brand compe- 
tition. We must conclude, therefore, 
that if the right kind of promotion 
can maintain the volume of Lee, 
Crown-Headlight, Oskosh, and simi- 
lar brands in spite of Penney’s Pay 
Day and the mail-order brands, it’s 
good medicine for any textile prod- 
uct. 


| And the Formula of Yesterday is Still Going Strong Today! 


| 
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they usually buy them. 


And there’s no better buyer than the alert, 
active, go-ahead reader for whom the Post is 
specially edited. Steadily employed, with in- 
creasing earning power, the Post reader is still 


in his acquiring years. 


For full results from your advertising, use The 


Cincinnati Post! 


People still want improvements — but nowadays 


The Cincinnati Post 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR ACTIVE CINCINNATIANS 
Robert K. Chandler, National Advertising Manager 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Represented by the National Advertising Department of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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THE OREGON JOURNAL created the daily Guest 
Kditorial. It is a unique feature inaugurated to 
establish a more intimate relationship between 
Portlanders and The Journal editorial page. The 
Guest Editorial is a column set aside by the Oregon 
Journal in which the expert, the layman, the edu- 
cator, the man in the street may editorialize 
about current topics which affect every-day lives. 
A Guest Editorial is published daily in the Oregon 
Journal signed by the writer. These daily Guest 
Editorials have come to be a mirror of public 
thinking and reaction to news developments. 


The volume and subject matter of the editorials 
submitted prove not only that Mr. and Mrs. 
Portland are acutely aware of their responsibility 
to think, but also, that they want to speak up! 
For instance, among some of the recent items that 
have appeared in this Editorial Page feature were 


a treatise on electronics as they affect the in- 


dividual . . . the importance of good nutrition . . . 
campus living quarters for veterans . . . de-bunk- 
ing the local building code . . . and even one from 


a Portland serviceman in Germany giving his con- 


cept of how best to rebuild the German soul. 


man-on-the-street 
is editor for a day 


ws every day! 


Housewives and clerks, storekeepers and taxi 
drivers turn to the Guest Editorial because it is 
their own, written by one of them. Leaders of the 
community turn to it because it tells them exactly 
how and in what way the people of Portland are 
concerned with events and the effects of the news. 


x *«* * 


The daily Guest Editorial is added evidence that 
the Oregon Journal is a family newspaper. Every de- 
partment of this great metropolitan paper is slanted 
to the intimacy of a home-town paper. The Oregon 
Journal is a paper of public service . . . in its Household 
Arts Department which answers over 395,000 frantic 
queries a year; in its Journal Juniors, over 60,000 strong 
since 1925; in its Mr. Fixit who has found everything 
from a lost relation to a twin-size baby buggy. Little 
wonder that The Journal is today—as it has been for 
years—Portland’s favorite newspaper enjoying the 
largest circulation in its history both daily and Sunday. 


Se JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Member Metropolitan and 
Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Media & Agency News 


Age ncies 


Appointment of Donald Barr, 
formerly vice-president of Birds Eye- 
Snider, Inc., has joined Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., in an executive capacity, 
with headquarters in Hollywood . . . 
Otto R. Stadelman has been upped 


Orro R. STADELMAN, new vice- 
president at Needham, Louis and 
Brorby, Inc., Chicago agency. 


to the vice-presidency at Needham, 
Louis, and Brorby, Inc. Other new 
appointments in the same agency in- 
clude that of Miss Keo Currie who 
becomes vice-president in charge of 
research . . . At Fuller and Smith 
and Ross, Inc., George Richard Hunter 
has rejoined the agency as vice-presi- 
dent after duty with the Navy, and 
Burton Schellenbach has become afh- 
liated with the Account Executive 
Division .. . Lt. William H. Kearns, 
USNR, has rejoined Ted Bates, Inc., 
as vice-president and account executive 
.. . Amedee Cole has returned to 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., after 
service with the Armed Forces, as a 
vice-president. 


Compton Advertising, Inc., an- 
nounces the return, -to its Radio De- 
partment, of Storrs Haynes in an im- 
portant capacity . . . Lt. Col. Thomas 
Edward Hicks, separated this month 
from the Marine Corps, has become 
a stockholder in Ferry-Hanly Co., and 
has been elected an officer and di- 
rector of the agency ... Lt. Com. 
W. C. Geohegan, Jr., U. S. Coast 
Guard, is returning, after separation 
fro. that branch of the services, to 
Lenen and Mitchell, Inc., as account 
sup rvisor . . . Henri Beauchamp has 
returned to Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., after 
two years of service with the French 
or cs and three years of service in the 
U.. Army. He will handle the Can- 
advertising of the agency's ac- 
Counts . . . Robert G. Hughes, Jr., 


cen promoted at Duane Jones 
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Co., to head the agency's Copy De- 
partment. 


* * * 


Accounts . . . Atlantic Aviation 
Corp., New York City and New Eng- 
land distributors of Beechcraft air- 
planes and Bendix aircraft radios, to 
Ray-Hirsch & Waterson... The 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., to 
Compton Advertising, Inc., to handle 
introductory promotion of Science Il- 
lustrated ... Purity Bakeries to Young 
and Rubicam, Inc., Chicago, to handle 
advertising of their Grennan Cake 
Division . . . Tanglefoot Co., to W. 
W. Garrison and Co., Chicago... 
General Railway Signal Co., to G. M. 
Basford Co. . . . Leeds, Ltd., manu- 
facturer of women’s coats and suits, 
to Amos Parrish & Co. . . . Pacific 
Intermountain Express to Brisacher, 
Van Norden & Staff, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco . . . Household Finance Corp. to 
Shaw-LeVally, Inc., Chicago. 


Business Papers 

The properties and business of the 
Welding Engineer Publishing Co., 
publishers of The Welding Engineer, 
The Welding Encyclopedia, and The 
Oxyacetylene Welder Handbook, have 
been purchased by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., A. M. Morris, general 
manager of Mull Supplies, will be 
general manager of The Welding 
Engineer . . . Chain Store Publishing 
Corp., has changed its corporate name 
to Lebhar-Friedman Publications, Inc. 
A new paper Public Works News will 
be published every other Friday, be- 
ginning March 1, 1946. Alphonse 
Jacs will be its advertising director. 
The corporation announces, also, that 
it has appointed Jack Hoffman as Pa- 
cific Coast manager. 


* * * 


James V. Frank has been named 
circulation manager of Fawcett Publi- 
cations’ forthcoming weekly newspa- 
per, Cosmetic and Drug Preview .. . 
Stephen Gardner has resigned as 
eastern manager of Chemical Indus- 
tries to become national advertising 
manager of Super Market Merchan- 
dising . . . The Iron Age has estab- 
lished a London office, with Jack R. 
Hight as editor . . . Lt. Joseph E. 
Martin has returned to the executive 
editorial staff of Syndicate Store Mer- 
chandiser . . . Two new business pa- 
pers are announced: Western Housing 


appeared on November 1, as a new 
publication in the Pacific Coast hous- 
ing field, and Food Trade News, a bi- 
weekly serving the retail grocery trade 
and allied interests in the Philadelphia 
trading area, will begin publication 
early in 1946. 


Radio 

Construction work on Rochester's 
Radio City, a modern FM-television 
broadcasting center, was recently be- 
gun. The project is the work of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., owners and 
operators of WHFM. The completed 
center will house the company’s sta- 
tion facilities, and will be ready for 
occupancy late in 1946. It will cost 
$875,000 . . . WOAIT, San Antonio, 
announces the return, after discharge 
from the Armed Forces, of Monte A. 
Kleban who will be production direc- 
tor. 

* * * 


William S. Paley, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, was 
recently awarded the Legion of Merit 
in New York City. Mr. Paley served 
during the war as a Colonel of the 
General Staff Corps, U. S. Army. 


Magazines 


Mary Tucker has been named as the 
new managing editor of Charm. She 
has been twice winner of the Josephine 
Snapp Honor Award for outstanding 
contributions made by women to. ad- 
vertising . . . Mel Grover is joining 
the staff of Mechanix Illustrated as 
eastern manager . . . Major Charles R. 
Devine has returned to the Advertis- 
ing Department of The United States 
News, after service in the Armed 
Forces. At the same magazine Gerald 
Frisch has been appointed director of 
research for the advertising Depart- 
ment .. . Publication will be resumed, 
with the January issue, of Startling 
Detective Magazine, one of the Faw- 
cett publications, which was suspended 
during the war . . . John Stewart has 
been named editor of the “Town” 
section of Pathfinder and Richmond 
Bancroft the magazine's Detroit man- 
ager. 

ee * 


James R. Brumby has joined the 
staff of This Week as southern man- 
ager... Lt. (j.g.) John G. Miller is 
returning to The Ohio Farmer as ad- 
vertising manager after his discharge 
from the Navy . . . John L. Chilcott 
has been named as chief of the Edi- 
torial Research Department of True 
.. . Newsweek announces that it is 
the first American magazine to pub- 
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lish a civilian edition on the Continent. announces that Lt. Col. Thomas J. 
Jerry Gask is the resident manager of | Cochrane has returned to the paper 
the European editions. as local advertising manager; that Lt. 


Com. Charles W. Donohue will 

assume his duties as manager of roto- 
Newspapers gravure advertising; that John J. Pur- 
cell has been named manager of the 
new Merchandising Department, and 
that Seward Davis is the new eastern 
manager of national advertising. 


* * * 


Russ Stewart has been appointed to 
the post of general manager of The 
Chicago Times, effective at once. Lt. 
Com., Marvin McCarthy, who has re- 


turned from service with the Navy, oe Russ Srewart, who has been up 
will resume his duties as managing The Charlotte Observer is expand- ped to general manager, Th: 
editor upon completion of his term- ing its present plant with a million- Chicago Times, effective at onc: 
inal leave .. . The New York News dollar addition and re-styling project. 


The newspaper recently acquired an 
entire city block, making possible its 
plant enlargement . . . The Chica: 
Tribune announces the reopening of a 


‘ eo Detroit advertising office, with Wal. 
This CM booklet lace E. Bates as manager . . . George 
mS : J. Delaney, promotion manager ot 

The Wall Street Journal, has been 
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PLANNED REPRODUCTIONS explains On ee 
the offset process in detail, the various 2 le 
phases of lettercraft, letterpress, the ¥ C ly S 


preparation of material for production 
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Joun J. Purcerr, recently named 
manager, the Merchandising De- 
partment of The New York News 


and includes valuable aids for all 


advertisers and their agencies. 
It's crammed with ideas... hence the big 


Send for your 


coupon below for your convenience. 
free copy 
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JAMES GRAY, INC. : Seward Davis, who is the new 
i 216 EAST 45 ST. — , i Eastern manager of national ad- 
i NEW YORK 17. N. Y 4 » = s J vertising at The New York News 
| ’ . . & = _ ~ ad g en + 
Please send a free copy of ~ t 
i “Planned Reproductions” to: : The Virginia Press Associati n, 
i i with an aim to the fostering of inter 
5 NAME 1 national understanding, is planning ‘0 
i i invite newspapermen from the United 
1 TITLE i Nations to temporary positions 
: : Virginia newspapers. 
; COMPANY 1 Thirty-odd papers are participating 
i i in the plan and have agreed to undc 
1 ADDRESS 1 write salaries, with details to be : 
' 1 | ranged. Daphne Dailly, editor 
1 CITY ZONE_____STATE t | Caroline Progress, Bowling Gree 
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Va., is president of the association. 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


“He says Revoked Orders’ Mean More Business! 


, He’s Advertising in Hardware Age ES 


Yes, Daisy, Webster is right . . . revoke 
does mean “‘ to cancel.”’ 

Your boss is also right when he says 
cancelled orders mean more business . . . 
because he’s talking about those W.P.B. 
Limitation orders from Washington, not 
customers’ orders. Revocation of many 
of these Government limitation orders 
opens up the opportunity for him and 
other sales managers to build future 
volume in peacetime business through a 
strong sales program. 

In preparing to seize this opportunity, 
your boss turns naturally to one of his 
most valued sales reconversion tools — z 
Hardware Age. Through its pages, he [ 
can let customers know about his plans 
and products. 

He can be sure the key men read his 
messages . . . because Hardware Age's 
double-check coverage reaches more 
than 3600 regular subscribers in approx- 
imately 500 wholesale houses that do 99% of the whole- 
sale hardware business, and serve over 29,000 retail 
stores. He can be sure because Hardware Age is pur- 
chased, on subscription, by 15,272 readers in about 
15,000 retail hardware stores including most of the go00 
or more which account for 72% of the retail business. 

So don’t worry your pretty head about the boss getting 
balmy, Daisy. The impulse which makes him think 


~ 
MacLane Says: 


“We Hardware Dealers pay to 
tread Hardware Age.” 


Maybe that’s why advertising 
in Hardware Age pays. 


- 


= 


DiceMBER 15, 1945 


ral 


nie 


S Op 


first of Hardware Age when possible new business opens 


up is based on sound reasoning and experience. He 
knows that this magazine takes his sales message straight 
to the men who count — the men who do the buying 
and selling in wholesale and retail establishments. 

* * * * 
P.S. Hardware Age men are ready to talk with you . 
tell you more about the great Hardware Market and how 
it fits into your distribution picture. 


HARDWARE 
AGE 


Wain Entrance to the Great Hardware Market 
A Chilton © Publication 100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y 


@ Charter Member @ 
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BY THE TON... 
means BIG OPERATIONS 


it would take a carload 
of rings and watches to 
make a ton of gold, yet 
that’s the way they pro- 
duce it in this country— 
by the ton. The last 
annual total production 
was 107% tons. 

The return to gold mining 

is under way. And 99% of 


all U. S. gold production is 
MINING WORLD'S territory. 


Put young ideas and 
energy behind your 
Canadian sales 


Just out of the R.C.A.F. and back into 
selling with a backlog of ideas for sell- 
ing top drawer U. S. 
Canada. Besides youthful (age 32) 
“*go-ahead,”” have McGill University 
education, good experience in advertis- 
ing, sales and merchandising, and ex- 
cellent connections throughout Domin- 
ion. Versed in tariff and exchange 
regulations. Ready to finance Toronto 
office and showroom for limited number 
of consumer lines. Write, Box 2232, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


products in 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
the 


BAKERY MARKET? 


See Baker’s Weekly’s 
“Aditorial” on page 93, 
this issue, 

Sales Management 


INDEX TO 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. .... 58 
The Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc. 117 


of. ge § Serer 78, 89 
Air Express Div., Railway Express 
CR ra a oe, are ne a 167 
Akron Beacon Journal ............ 118 
American Builder 54-55 


The American Magazine ea 103 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 47 


The American Weekly ............ 156 
Ansco Div., General Aniline & Film 
NS aid ern ote eee cals ee aon aa 80 
Aviation Maintenance ............. 91 
Bakers Weekly ................93, 166 
Barr Manufacturing Corp pi greta cae 67 
Se eee ae eee 127 
Belnap & Thompson, Inc. ......... 114 
Better Homes & Gardens .......... 16 
po 0 OE See 151 
Boston Record-American ........... 19 
Buffalo Courier Express .......... 147 
Buffalo Evening News .... 71 


Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A... 152 


IE NE oo reise dx 'd, xp ae ee 27 
Cappel, MacDonald and Co. ....... 110 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ... 45 
The Chicago Daily News ......... 129 
EE esi ges ener 12 
Be GS BID wun kick ce sb cece 96 
The Christian Science Monitor ..... 20 
The Cincinnati Enquirer ........... 144 
mee Comets PO on nas nee kcase 161 
Columbia Broadcasting System ...... 4-5 


Dell Modern Magazines ........... 98 
Des Moines Register & Tribune ..... 146 
The Detroit Free Press ............ 1 
Diesel Progress .... schonceuieniied ee 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. be ahaa 111 
Eastern Corp. . -osinee ee 
Etching Company of America ...... 60 
mye*Cateners, FRC. .ncccecsiecsiae BB 
The Farmer Stockman ............. 49 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. ......... 21 
First Three Markets ne: See ee 74 
Plosida Newspapers .........++«-. 122 
Fort Smith Times-Record .......... 158 
The Fort Wayne News- Sentinel .... 151 
Fortune ‘ Serer er, eee 
Fox River Paper Corp. Swaca« date oats 81 
ee ee ee eee 164 
The Greenville News—Piedmont .... 18 
RS ae Pus k eta ae cece ae nln hee 56 
Haire Specialized Business Papers ... 48 
rary 
The Hartford Courant ............ 79 
Heirst Newspapers ............130-131 
Holland’s Magazine .............. 92 
Hol‘day .... ... 94 
The Hometown Daily ‘Newspaper co. SO 
8 er err eres -s0 1394 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine ....... 133 
Interstate United Newspapers ....... 134 
Jepson Executive Personnel & Research 
BE ir dah Cues on peed aa 167 
KBON (Omaha) ................ 147 
J. SL) ae 
a ae eee 4-5 
KSTP (Minneapolis) ............. 28 
KYW (Philadelphia) ............. 52 
Ladies’ Home Journal ............. 119 
Don Lee Broadcasting System ......76-77 


ADVERTISERS 


a alta aeaat ieee. cin nin aoe Rees W-1h 
Los Angeles Examiner ............ 51 
Louisville Courier-Journal—Louisville 

PE a Geode wuss Pivaeeted 142-' 43 
Macfadden Men’s Group ........ 100-101 
Maryland Glass Corp. ............. 29 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. . .30-31 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal ....... 07 
Metropolitan Group .............. 61-64 
Mill & Factory Pw ieaemaee:  e 
Mills Industries, Inc. ......... 2nd Cover 
The Milwaukee Journal ........... 3 
i eee 166 
El Mundo Azucarero ............ 22 
Nashville Banner—Nashville Tennes 

sean .... Seay ae waa, See 
Nation's Business Sracasiatare dud cakeatais ath 68 
New Haven Journal-Courier ........ 88 
New York Herald-Tribune ........ 17 
New York Journal-American ....... 66 
See Mew Your Times ..........+. 25 
Newark Evening News ............ 152 
Newsweek aer 85 
Meee Vis od aes kee Nass moe cote 116 
Pan Electronics Laboratories, Inc. ... 132 
DEE toticcdde bennhweneesh¥ cess 108 
EEE SE aid a a ae eee 23 
The Philadelphia Inquirer ......... 135 
Philadelphia Record .............. 160 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ........... 138 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
AND 
MARKET RESEARCH 


Army Colonel, age 45, soon to 
be released from military service. 
Formerly with national manufac- 
turer of consumer durable goods 
selling through wholesale distribu- 
tors. Skilled in general administra- 
tion, field sales administration, 
sales promotion, sales _ training, 
distribution and dealer educa- 
tion; also years of experience in 
market research and the develop- 
ment of sales management controls. 
Salary requirements $10,000 to 
$12,000, depending upon location. 

Box 2234, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


SALES MANAGER 
Available At Once 
Drugs, Cosmetics, Sundries 


Young, energetic, and aggressive. Re- 
sponsibilities cover the turn over of 
more than 1% Million dollars volume 
and the direction of a sales force thru- 
out 13 Mid-West States. 


Have 10 years of successful background 
in nearly every phase of Sales Promo 
tions, Merchandising, and Advertising 
embracing the Independent, Chain and 
Dept., stores, as well as wholesalers. 
Free to travel. Compensation—open. 
Salary and commission—or straight sal- 
ary. Please give full particulars. 


Box 2235, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


The 
Pop u 
Popu 
The 
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Index to Advertisers 


(Continued from page 166) 


The Pittsburgh Press ...........-.. 115 
Popular SEE Pe 136 
Popular Science Monthly 86-87 
The Portland Journal .............. 162 


Poultry Tribune ............--+>: 70 


Pulp & Paper Industry ............ 134 
Radio Corp. of America—RCA Victor 
See Cae cir ae 159 
ee SY eee ee ee ery 
Rochester Times-Union—Democrat & 
gS re ee ee 140 
Rockford Morning Star—Register Re- 
public FS SAU cee ee 
§%. Joseph News-Press ............ 110 
St. Petersburg Florida Times & Inde- 
ME ive Send deekencenes besos 67 
St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press . 
Science Illustrated os . 14-15 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers ....... 7 
Scripto Mfg. Co. fale ase wimmenaneice 123 
ee ED SUES. 5 ach ck hc ccicngices 125 
PPT eee r ery Cee ree 153 
The Sioux City Journal—Journal 
ENE. oy ron an ke iie eee we 72 
The South Bend Tribune 109 
Southern Agriculturist 137 
Successful Farming .............-. 73 
Swing-O-Ring, Inc. 140 


MNES na-s-as ais Saree we Rae 124, 4th cover 
Deavet Comoration. ....sc.sccacccs TD 
The Troy Record—Times Record .... 105 
. oe ee 
Western Automotive Service ........ 150 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. .. 52 
rece Cones Bloimes) ... 65. 6ccise 9 
WLW (Cincinnati) .......30d Cover 
a reer ore 8 
WNEW (New York) 83 
WOAI (Sen Anton’) ............ 50 
WOC (Davenport) 26 
World Petroleum 113 
Wim. €Hartiord) . .. 066 ccccces. 149 
Young & Rubican, Inc. ........... 141 
2 ~ 
WANTED 
Promotion manager by a leading 
airline to undertake supervision of 
merchandising activities, promo- 
tion of tie-ins, etc. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement, Reply 
should contain full details and pho- 
tograph. BOX 2233, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
. * 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$25,000 Caliber 


Th ough our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
Companies in all industries. Your personal 
recuirements met by individual procedures. 
Strict confidence assured. Details on request. 
Jepson Executive Personnel & Research Ser- 
vice, 634 Land Bank Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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ress is speeding 


If a plant is held up several days waiting 


delivery of new tools, dies or other es- 
sential material — it may mean the loss 
of weeks before new stoves, refrigerators 
or washing machines come rolling off the 
production line. By using Air Express, 
hundreds of firms are avoiding such de- 
lays. They are procuring critical items in 
a matter of hours by way of this fastest 
delivery service — a service that is sav- 
ing industry and the public millions of 
man-hours and dollars, and speeding the 
day folks will get the goods in their homes. 


~ 


$ 


opecity Air Express-a Good Business Buy ) 


gm”, 
ee 


*, 


When time means man-hours saved, production gained, ener ap or 
a customer made — Air Express “earns its weight in gold” = — 
as thousands of firms, large and small, have learned. amines | 2 "+ | $ tov.| 25 tos.| 40 tos, | Orme 2 Me 
Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 149_|s1.00 |$1.00 [$1.00 |s1.40 | 3. 
het“ een principal U.S. towns and cities, with cost includ- oe 1 S06] 1-28 | 860 | 6207 es 
ing special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery be- a iu2tit Jt. 70m 
° e_°6 e e e Ks ® 1049 1.26 2.19 875 |1400 35 
tween many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service sae Tas | age Tae 03 150s Tae 
to 23.000 off-airline points in the United States. Service Veal sacle ta 
direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. me 
Write Today for “Jig Saw Puzzle.” a bocklet 


office. 


packed with facts that will help you solve rin 

a shipping problem. Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or Fxpres- 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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A 
Three-Minute 
Shop Talk 


Would you care to look in on the SALES MANAGEMENT 
editorial workshop for a few minutes? 


Since some of our readers may have gained their im- 
pressions of the workings of the publishing business from 
“The Front Page” and from the doings of an entirely 
mythical reporter who haunts the air waves, it may not be 
extraneous to point out that our jobs in editing SALES 
MANAGEMENT are not at all dissimilar to your own jobs as 
sales managers. We have research problems, design prob- 
lems, training problems, public relations problems and 
many other problems parallel to your own. 


You may wonder, therefore, if we ever take any of our 
own medicine. Answer: We do. Let me give you two 
examples. 


Many a galley of type in our pages has “sold”, by argu- 
ment and case history, the necessity for keeping product 
design abreast of the fleeting times. Even before the war 
broke out, we had started to work on a new format for 
SALES MANAGEMENT. Then that work had to be slowed 
down and catalogued under post-war plans. Now, after 
two years of conferences with typographic experts and 
painstaking testing and experimenting, we are ready with 
a new dress. If the foundry delivers our new type within 
the next fortnight as promised, SALES MANAGEMENT will 
come to your desk in February togged out in fresh new 
trappings. We've tried to remember that many of you must 
read as you run, and we have utilized every device to 
contribute to fast reading and quick understanding. When 
you see our “redesigned product,” let us know how you 
like it, won't you ? 


The other project I'd like to tell you about is a new 
working tool for the editors—a manual on “How to Write 
and Edit for SALES MANAGEMENT.” So far as we know, 
this is the first such manual in existence in business paper 
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publishing. The pangs we suffered in producing it were 
quite as painful as yours when you undertook a similar 
job for your sales force. 


In assembling the ideas for the manual we adapted q 
technique from the experience of some of the country’s 
best sales trainers—we used the conference method. Hence 
the first draft produced represents a distillation of the best 
ideas of everyone on the staff . . . ideas that are practical 
because the people who wrote the specifications are those 
who do the actual work of news gathering, intervicwing 
and feature writing. 


Immediately after the first of the new year, the manual 
chapters will become the basis for a series of staff mecting 
reviews of fundamentals for both old and new members 
of the staff . . . and the job of revising the manual will 
already be under way. The objective of such staff mectings 
is to upgrade everybody's work, to raise the average per 
formance. (Now do you see how nearly our problem re 
sembles yours in training salesmen ?) 


Perhaps a few of our readers imagine an editorial ofhce 
to be a place where bales of manuscripts come flying over 
the transom, where more are shoved under the door, where 
an obliging postman daily deposits heaps of potential ar 
ticles. Then the editor, so this pipe dream pictures tt, 
simply goes through the mess, selects this and that, and 
commands the production department to make a magazine 
out of the total. Nothing could possibly be further from 
the truth. 


We could not edit a magazine in this fashion any more 
than you could rely upon unsolicited business to make up 
a satisfactory—and profitable—annual sales. volume. As a 
sale is germinated in the mind of a salesman who produces 
an idea, so do feature articles start with ideas in the minds 
of the editors. Then come the headwork and footwork 
which translate those ideas into practical, factual editorial 
presentations. 


Our present ‘“reconversion” headache is a mechanical 
one: the current labor shortage in our print shop is so 
critical that we cannot print all the copies we need. And 
that, in turn, means that we must write hundreds of 
letters every month trying to explain to our friends and 
customers why we cannot supply “50 copies of the last 
issue,” or “12 extra copies for our board of directors.” 
That production bottleneck explains, too, why your own 
copy of SALES MANAGEMENT is arriving late. 


Perhaps these few paragraphs about us as a group of 
people handling the work-a-day chores of producing SALES 
MANAGEMENT will give you something of a sense of kin- 
ship with us. We're pretty much a group of small-town 
folks, mostly from the Middle West and the deep South 
We take part of our compensation in the fun we get out 
of serving you. We've got a big job ahead—and we know 
it. Production bottlenecks, manpower shortages, and other 
emergencies notwithstanding, nothing is going to deter us, 
in 1946, from our appointed task of giving you a pro- 
gressively better business paper to help you create and 
maintain your share of the ‘60,000,000 jobs.” 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 
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FACTS.,.with perfect 


ANNOUNCES ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 
IN STATION AUDIENCE MEASUREMENT 


with 


NIELSEN 


RADIO INDEX 


This month, another chapter is added to the 
WLW story of progress in station audience 
measurement. Now —when FACTS about 
coverage and listening are increasingly vital, 
WLW becomes the first radio station any- 
where to make available to its clients, its 
management, and its program department, 
the Nielsen Radio Index... mechanical 
measurement of minute-by-minute listening 
in an accurate cross-section of homes in the 


WLW Merchandise-Able Area. 


This is the fifth step in WLW’s march to- 
ward FACTUAL time-buying information: 


1940—Merchandise-Able Area established 
1941—Hooperatings adopted 

1942—Cost Allocation System developed 
1943—First rural coincidentals 
1945—NIELSEN RADIO INDEX adopted 


With the start of the new year, this addi- 
tional information about listening in the 
WLW area will enable us not only to show 
you the WLW story more accurately meas- 
ured by standard yardsticks, PLUS new 
yardsticks never before available to us... 
but also to improve station operation and 
programming beyond even the high stand- 
ards for which the Nation’s Station is famous, 


WLW 


<The Maton's Station 


| Best Custamars ofA ~el Lustomers _ . fog * 
4 — a nn egEST DEPARTMI ORES | at B. Forman Co. 
lee TME ‘aps tps mn ‘. ‘ : rs ROCHESTER TIME 


at Thalhimer’s 
RICHMOND... 


at The Dayton Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS... TIME 


0s 
OF AMERICA'S BEST DEPARTMENT STORES 


at Marshall Field 


CHICAGO... TIME 
at The Rike-Kumler = 


“ : es RI tet ick & Nelson 
DAYTON... TIME ae a Pe we at Frederick : | 
; : SEATTLE... TIM > 


bast Cub OF AMERICA'S BEST 
DEPARTMENT STORES on // ME lips 


For many months now America’s better department stores 
have been examining the reading habits of their best charge- 
account customers—the kind of people who are your own best 
customers too. 


These reports from U. S. department stores tie right in with 
evidence from auto dealers and travel agents, grocers and 
druggists, hotel managers and home-building contractors. Top 
markets for all kinds of consumer goods and services vote 
In city after city, questionnaires sent by Fact Finders TIME tops. 

Associates Inc. to thousands of better patrons (selected in each 


For Time’s circulation blankets a million and a quarter 
case by the store itself) have come up with the same answers: 


families whose incomes run a good $3,000 a year higher 
These quantity-and-quality buying customers say TIME is than the average U. S. family’s. Time readers buy better and 
their first choice of all the magazines they read—and more frequently for themselves, set the living and buving 


more of them read TIME regularly than read any other standards for millions of other American households. 
magazine, with the occasional exceptions of multimillion- a a a 
circulation Life and Saturday Evening Post.* 


A Great Consumer Magazine 
offering you more than a million and a quarter 
families who are Americas Best Customers 


ADVERTISING OFFICES CHICAGO . BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA . CLEVELAND DETROIT . SAN FRANC 
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Three out of every ten families in the Milwaukee metropolitan area need 


new radios, and thousands of others will be sold on the new sets. To chalk 


up your share of sales, remember that 


9 out of 10 will be bought by readers 
of The Milwaukee Journal 


Practically every copy of The Journal is read in the home. It is carrier 
delivered to more than four times as many homes in the metropolitan area 
as any other newspaper. Reaches more homes in the area than any dozen 
magazines combined! Twice as many as the top rated radio program! Only 


The Journal is “big enough in Milwaukee” to do the big 1946 selling job. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


DECEMBER 15, 1945 . [3] 
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The Towa people who “listen most’? to WHO 


eat 5 times more BREAKFAST FOOD 
than those who preter 


any other station! 


According to the authoritative lowa Radio Audi- 
ence Survey (1945)—WHO is “listened to most” 
by 55.4% of the Iowa daytime radio audience, as 
against 10.7% for the No. 2 station. 


Putting it another way, your commercials may be 
heard by more Iowa people, on WHO, than on all 


other stations in the State combined. 


High power is only a small part of the reason for 
this outstanding preference. (In its home county, 
vith two competitive network stations, WHO is + for lowa PLUS te 
“listened to most” both day and night. The big 

reason is WHO's superior programming, superior Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
showmanship, superior public service. Ask any- 8. J. Palmer, President ¢ J. O. Maland, Manager 


body in Iowa! FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 
}ECEMBER 15, 1945 | [9] 


LIFE Photographer Herbert Gehr uses every 
size of camera in his photography . .. from 
the smallest hand cameras to the “Big 


Berthas.”’ Gehr used nine different cameras 
in taking a complete picture of a perform- 


ance in New York’s Radio City Music Hall. 


The Sphinx, a remarkable night shot, illustrates Herbert Gehr’s 
genius at night photography. No subject is too complicated, 
or too immense, for him to try to picture with his camera. 
And usually he comes back with a superb picture like this. 
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June Preisser is caught by Gehr’s camera while doing a diffi- 
cult aerial walk-over. June did this seemingly neck-breaking 
routine 80 times, came up less fatigued than Gehr, who kept 
worrying lest she land on her head. She didn’t miss once. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Arturo Toscanini, who once called photographers “‘assassins,” 
proved a willing and gracious subject for Herbert Gehr. The 
Maestro put on a wonderful show for Gehr, playing with 
his granddaughter Sonia, singing to his own accompaniment. 


LIFE Photographer Herbert Gehr is a specialist at cap- 
turing on film the hard-to-photograph subject. 

He will take the easy picture, but he’d much rather 
take a tough one .. . such as a shot of the Sphinx in 


the dark. 


Balked twice in his attempt to photograph this 
enigmatic Egyptian at night, Gehr succeeded on the 


third try. He trained the headlights of three autos on 


the Sphinx, exposed the film for three hours, igniting 
three powder flashes in the meantime. 


Assigned to record night activity in New York’s Wash- 
ington Market, Herbert Gehr took along 19 assistants 
to get one picture for the LIFE series. The 19 assistants 
held flash bulbs at intervals along teeming Washington 
“treet while Gehr manipulated the camera to put on one 
plate a view of the market activity along six blocks! 

Friends call Herbert Gehr temperamental. But the 
‘pinion is based on the scant evidence that he was 
eard to mutter under his breath when the U.S. fleet 
‘etused to change its position to enable him to get a 
better pattern shot of its searchlight display. 


DECEMBER 15, 


1945 


New York debutantes, in a wholesale introduction to society at 
the Waldorf, perform a waltz before the camera of Herbert 
Gehr. This fine shot illustrates Gehr’s masterful ability to put 
on film the complicated subject, to catch interesting action. 


He exposed the night life 
of the Sphinx 


~ - Bry 


Herbert Gehr has been a professional photographer 
for 15 of his 35 years. German-born, he worked first in a 
Berlin studio and then for five years out of Wide World’s 
London bureau, covering the Spanish Civil War and the 
Near East. He came to the U.S. in 1938 from Cairo. 

It takes all kinds of specialized skills to make a maga- 
zine as interesting as LIFE. The fact that LIFE attracts, 
challenges, and utilizes the genius of many specialists 
such as Herbert Gehr is an outstanding reason why 
LIFE has more readers every week... over 22,000,000 
of them ... than any magazine in history. e 
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Meet the CHAMP! 


The 2,156-line Russeks advertisement reproduced above ap- 
peared in The Chicago Sun of January 10, 1943, achieved a 
readership by women of 889% . . 


high of 76% 


. thereby topping an all-time 
readership by women of advertisements in the 
same classification revealed in 91 Continuing Studies of News- 
paper Reading published to date. 

Another Russeks ad of 1,540 lines in The Sun in 1944 
gained a readership of 86% by women; while a third, of 924 
lines in The Sun in 1945, was given a 79% readership . . . both 
percentages again outranking the Continuing Study all-time 
high of 76% by a marked margin. 

Individual study of 2,884 ads of all sizes in the Women’s 
Clothing Store classification was required to reach the all-time 
high readership of 76%—yet for three successive years a Russeks 


ad in The Sun earned an even higher rating... meaning a high- 


er percentage of women read each of three women’s clothing 
store advertisements published in three issues of. The Sun than 
read any one of 2,884 similar ads published in 91 contempo- 
rary newspapers. 

Championship form, of course: emphasizing the productive 
job of advertising-selling Russeks is doing . . . illustrating an 
advertising technique that gets Sun insertions looked ar, the 
copy read, the merchandise sold. 

And if that isn’t evidence enough of Sun advertising’s 
. . note that The Sun carried more full-run* 
Women’s Clothing Store advertising in 1943, 1944, and first 


reader-acceptance . 


ten months of 1945 than any other Chicago newspaper. 


*Full-run advertising does not include ‘Zone Advertising,” which reaches only a part 


newspaper's circulation at a part of its reeular rate. 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois THE CHICAGO SUN 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ‘ 


National Representatives: THE BR 
CHICAGO 
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ANHAM COMPANY 
360 North Michigan Avenue « NEW’ YORK: 230 Park Avenue « Atlanta « Charlotte « Dallas « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Memphis « St. Louis » San Fran: 
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How a harness maker turned a “sucker” into a success 


Can you find the “sucker” in this 1908 
home scene? It’s the new Hoover Elec- 
tric Suction Sweeper the lady proudly 
pushes, It sucks up dirt and dust. 


Now she will not get so tired, because 
James Spangler, a department store jan- 
itor in Canton, Ohio, did get tired—of 
beating the store rugs. After much ex- 
perimenting, he devised a ‘“‘suction 
sweeper” that looked like a good thing 
to him. 

It looked very good to W. H. Hoover, 
of North Canton (Harness Maker Since 
1870) when Spangler showed it to him. 
Together they organized The Hoover 
Suction Sweeper Company in 1907— 
and made their first sweeper that year. 

The next year, the first 2 by 4-inch 
Hoover national magazine ad appeared. 
By 1909, larger advertisements were 
telling all about “The Hoover Electric 
Suction Sweeper—for All Houses 
Wired for Electricity, $70; Extra At- 
tachments, $15 per set.” By 1916 a real 
advertising campaign was running. A 
year later, Mr. Hoover gave up harness 
making. 

Early Hoover advertising not only 
had to sell confidence in the brand name, 
Hoover. It had to make Americans want 
cleaner homes, It had to break down 
ideas that the old “broom, brawn, beat- 


It happened to GILLETTE _ 


$5.00 in 1906—but as low as 49¢ in 1941 


tte deserves much of the credit for bringing 

faces out into the open. Gillette advertising 

ed sell a new idea of practical safety — and 

‘ions of Gillette razors — so successfully that the 

iting mass production meant almost unbelievable 
&s and comfort. 
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ing’? methods were best. It had to sell 
economy. It had to give real public serv- 
ice. It did them all. 

Hoover’s national brand advertising, 
sparked by its famous “It beats as it 
sweeps as it cleans” slogan, helped sell 
“vacuum cleaning” so well for all clean- 
er manufacturers that even by 1939, 
American women were using 12,000,000 
vacuum cleaners. 

Brand advertising always gives such 
service. Brand advertising cuts costs, 
too. 

If Hoover and the others hadn’t ad- 
vertised, could the average price of 
vacuum cleaners have dropped from that 
early Hoover high to $54 for a vastly 
superior cleaner in 1941? 

If the automobile and gasoline pro- 
ducers’ national brand advertising 
hadn’t stimulated the mass production 
which cut unit costs, could the average 
per-horsepower unit cost of your car 
have dropped from $31.50 in 1925 to 
$9.10 in 1940? Would it have cost you 
50% less to run your car? 

Camera prices have slid down 60% in 
15 years. Washing machine prices have 
dropped $85 in 17 years. Women’s 
stocking prices have decreased 50% in 
15 years, 

You can thank brand advertising for 
making so much more cost so much less. 


FREE REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
One of a series offered as a public service, will be 
gladly sent when requested on your business letter 
head from Fawcett Publications, Inc., 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
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Over 1,000 large Latin American sugar 
centrales and refineries are going full blast 
to make up for the world loss of sugar for- 
merly produced in Europe, Java and the 
Philippines. Thousands of tons of heavy 
equipment and machinery of all types are 
needed NOW! 

In the rich Latin American sugar indus- 
try, American equipment has demon- 
strated its superiority! ‘That's why growers 
and refiners south of the border offer you 
this major market for new equipment 

Besides sugar machinery, orders are being 
placed for rolling stock, farm machinery, 
machine tools, general industrial equip- 


ment and construction material You can 


reach this vast, undeveloped market best 
through EL MUNDO AZUCARERO, 


published in Spanish and Portuguese, and E l M N D 0 
read by the top executives and buying per- . . 
sonnel of Latin American sugar plantations 


and refincries. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF RE 
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("ll take the ones with the birds” 


The morning that Mrs. Jay Bowdil 


walked into Ed Tolliver’s store and 
bought a set of tumblers embossed with 
game birds, Ed knew he’d sell every set 
in stock. Mrs. Bowdil not only has good 
taste but she’s a leader in Stockville. Her 


friends and acquaintances respect her 


judgment. Consequently her preferences 


bear influence throughout the community. 

That’s the way it is in the smaller cities. 
Sell the leaders and you'll sell the town. 
And that’s why advertising in PATH- 
FINDER produces such good results. 
Weekly news magazine of the small towns, 
PATHFINDER is read immediately and 
thoroughly by the alert citizens of Main 
Street. The people who make the deci- 
sions and set the pace in towns under 
25,000 population. No advertiser should 
overlook the influence of PATHFINDER. 


ONE MILLION CIRCULATION 
Guaranteed by December 1, 1946 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher PHILADELPHIA 5 
ADVERTISING OFFICES 


Philadelphia, 230 West Washington Square « « New York, 420 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago, 180 North Michigan Avenue ° . * Detroit, General Motors Building 


is. 


WCOP, Boston's most progressive radio station 
will soon be moving into Boston's most 
modern building. 


We need this new home. As a Cowles station, 
we are growing so rapidly that our old quarters 
are breaking out at the seams. 


So we're getting ready to set up shop in the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Building. 


it’s a brand-new, air-conditioned building. Newly 
designed ultra-modern studios now under 


construction will be a worthy home for the leading 
network and local programs which are 
zooming WCOP to leadership in New England radio. 


If you’re a Bostonian, you'll know this new 
location: it was Boston's famous Red Cross Blood 
Donor Center during the war. If you're not a 
Bostonian, you'll have no trouble finding us when we 
move. It’s the most imposing building in town. 


A Cowles Station 
Exclusive American Broadcasting Company 
Outlet in Boston 
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Not very often does there come across the horizon a brand new 


publishing idea, But right now, conditions of war-and-peace 


are giving birth to a magazine new from every viewpoint. 


The sense of science has changed the life of America. Millions have been startled 


by the impact. A new outlook, a new feeling for the future has stirred a great 


FOR A NEW MARKET 


body of intelligent, alert, inquisitive people. The upsurge of public interest in scientific 


achievement as demonstrated around the world in the past few years has formed into a new 


demanding audience ...who now want to know in clear authoritative terms how modern 


advance will affect them, their work, their lives, their pleasures and prospects. 


So, a new magazine, SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED, will have its Vol. I, No. Lin April. Its editors, 


headed by Dr. Gerald Wendt as editorial director, Harley Magee as editor, and 


Dexter Masters as editorial consultant, are all top-flight men well-experienced 


in editing for large circulations. Its technical consulting staff of 186 McGraw-Hill 


editors has a scientific know-how paralleled nowhere in publishing. 


I ee 


The need for SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED is demonstrated every day 
of these astounding times. The ability of SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED 


to satisfy the demand is guaranteed by the caliber of 


its editors and McGraw-Hill’s resources which have 


been committed to its success. Advertising-wise, 


the combination will result in a market of buyers 


every bit as active, modern, full of energy and able of 


accomplishment as the things they'll be reading about. 


Call a SCIENCE ILLUSTRATED representative for the details. 


oom 


ILLUSTRATED 


COMING IN APRIL 


>> — —_——_— 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


| Science 
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= and with years of pent-up buying ready 
to break, there’s no place like Better Homes 
¢> Gardens to sell 2,500,000 families whose 


hggest interest rs ther home. 
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PACK TO ATTRACT IN 


MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE 30...270 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK 7... BERMAN BROS., INC., 1501 S. LAFLIN ST., CHICAGO 8 

... J. E. McLAUGHLIN, 401 LOCK ST., CINCINNATI 2 . .. ALLER TODD, 

1224 UNION AVE., KANSAS CITY 7 .. . S. WALTER SCOTT, 608 McCALL 

BLDG., MEMPHIS 3... H. A. BAUMSTARK, 4030 CHOUTEAU AVE., ST. 

LOUIS 10 ... OWENS4LLINOIS GLASS CO., PACIFIC COAST DIVISION, 
135 STOCKTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 19. 
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How should a Schedulk 


be built today 


— a schedule today is an infinitely 
more important job than it has been at 
any time during the past five years. Why? Simply 
because a new era of tough competition is here 

. now! Advertising is faced today with its 
greatest challenge, its finest opportunity to 
prove its worth. 

Advertising, intelligently conceived and prop- 
erly directed, can be a powerful means of helping 
to assure those vital goals of full employment 
and a prosperous economy. 

McGraw-Hill recognizes its obligation to in- 
dustry and to its advertisers. It sees clearly (and 
selfishly too) the need for making advertising 
more effective .. . for making every advertising 
dollar produce its full fair share of results. 

As a part of its continuing effort to sharpen 


Building a schedule is like building a 
sales force. Selecting publications to 


carry your sales story is like choosing 


salesmen to represent you. 


the tools of advertising and ¢o help you sell your 
product, McGraw-Hill has recently published 
“A Guide for Keying Media Selection to Sales.” 
This important booklet contains a compilation 
of the best methods used by a number of suc- 
cessful manufacturers in closely coordinating 
their sales and advertising programs. It con- 
tains valuable information which will assist you 
in making a realistic appraisal of your market 
opportunities and the job your advertising must 
do today. 

There are many other McGraw-Hill studies 
and services available which may provide the 
answer to a problem that is currently perplex- 
ing you. Ask the McGraw-Hill man to tell you 
how America’s “headquarters for industrial 


information” can be most helpful to you. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Headquarters for Industrial Information 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


SALES 
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This | 
every 
agen 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


¢ American Machinist e Construction Methods © Engineering News-Record 
e Air Transport e Electrical Contracting e Factory Management 

@ Aviation © . ® Electrical Merchandising & Maintenance 

© Aviation News .© Electrical West © Food Industries 

e Bus Transportation e Electrical World © Mill Supplies 

e Business Week : paabens & Mini * Power 

© Coal Age cues _ © Product Engineering 
e Chemical & Metallurgical o£. &-M. J. Metal & © Textile World 


Engineering Mineral Markets e Wholesaler's Sal 


Promotion Department, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


This book is “must reading for 
‘very advertising executive and 
agency mon. Ask for your copy. 


Please send me my copy of 
“A Guide for Keying Media Selection to Sales.” 
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Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
Even a couple of elephants couldn't break the bond of Durez 12688, which en ee 
is pretty good going for a room-temperature resin. 


Corning Glass Works 
Chemical apparatus needs to be as complicated as it looks, and infinitely more ey Sa ee Se 
flexible; this glass ball and socket joint does the trick. 


Bank of Manhattan Company 


° ° K khardt, Inc. 
Business counsel and advice are borrowed as regularly as dollars and cents, ee Se a 
and no interest charged. 


The Upjohn Company 
Life begins at 65 today, thanks to a new medical science called geriatrics; William Douglas: McAdams Advertising 
there will be three times as many oldsters to enjoy it in 1980. 


There’s Gold In Them Thar ;806*;48 Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 197 


Where Captain Kidd used figures to conceal, Management uses them to reveal ee Sa 
hidden treasure. 


Passport Of A Distinguished Scotch Friend Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 228 


Johnnie Walker has been travelling around since 1820; sooner or later he'll Sh Se 
get back to all the best places. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 255 


The lighter the alloys that make up the products of tomorrow, the heavier the SRO, CHE. 
traffic the stratosphere will bear. 


Harry Ferguson, Inc. 273 


The farm is Industry's indispensable supplier and largest single market — all ae S eee Sees See, 


business problems are finally soluble in the’ soil. 


> These provocative advertising headlines from the current issue of FORTUNE explain, 
in a way, why FORTUNE has the best read advertising pages in U. S. publishing. Another 
reason is that most of FORTUNE’s readers make their management reputations not only as 
good salesmen, but as wise buyers. And for any corporate buyer, the advertising in 
FORTUNE is monthly required reading. 


FORTUNE — THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT —IS A STUDY OF BUSINESS FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
MEN. 85% OF FORTUNE's 188,000 subscribers are management men — and survey after survey shows that advertising 
in FORTUNE reaches management more certainly, more effectively, and more economically than in any other magazine 
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“The Los Angeles area, we believe. will enjoy greater growth 
and development than any other region in the United States. 
It has for many years been the most progressive retailing 
market in the country. 
Because of the natural advantages of living, as well as 


working, we believe more outstanding executive personnel 


. . “Aaa, al 
can be attracted to Los Angeles than any other single city — 


in the United States. 


For these reasons and many others, United-Rexall has 


moved its executive headquarters to Los Angeles. 


Our plans call for an expenditure of more 


than $5,000.000 in Southern California in Dominant National Ad\ erlising 


the next two years.” Medium of Southern California 


LOS ANGELES CAM Mi CR 


NOW-Daily over 350,000—Sunday over 750,000 


J. W. DART. President. UNITED DRUG, INC. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


WOWO + WBZ © WBZA © KDKA « KEX © KYW 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES—EXCEPT KEX 
KEX REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
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IN THIS P 
$6 BILLION MARKET 


WE 


HOMETOWN DAILY \ STATES 
NEWSPAPER READERS : 

BUY 7 OF ALL 
YOUR RETAIL SALES 


Only the Hometown Daily Newspaper, with 
its higher SALES average per reader, covers 
this PRIMARY market. (70% coverage.) 


In planning your 1946 advertising — consider these facts 


Metropolitan Daily Newspapers 
of Six Largest Cities 


City and Retail Trading Zones ..............-fe.-eeeee- 2,681,054 |{...... 47.4 

PS ccc cteekwende ees 00 bie he dd eeee en ees aera 493,204 |....... 8.7 
Hometown Daily Newspapers 

City and Retail Trading Zones ..............-).--eeeee- y SS ee 40.5 

ee errr io i. ff eee 


Tere TT er 5,659,612 j..... 


RETAIL SALES 


ET ee NS ore scoe SUOEFSIRBED feccces 33.5 
EY OO CDS 6 os 00.0605 seeded eeéersec Eee res 3,808,988,000 |...... 66.5 
$5,726,300,000 100.0 


RETAIL STORES 


rere: ery eee | an Cree 26.8 
EE ee cd adware ae bd.d kee wee eee eee tt 2 ae 73.2 
213,027 100.0 
POPULATION 
Six Largest Cities, 1940 Census..............]-.....05- 3,437,084 |...... 24.8 
Remainder 11 States, ”’ ”. opngpseeaiee eeeae eae 10,446,181 |...... 


13,883,265 


City and retail trading zone circulation includes total circulation of 
daily newspapers without trading zones defined by Audit Bureau of 


Write for our new booklet — 


culations. re 
All Other” circulation includes circulation outside 11 Western States HOW TO SELL — 


a) proximating 10% of All Other total. ; 
_ Circulation distribution compiled from Standard Rate and Data, AMERICA’S THIRD GREATEST 
fay, 1945. 

Retail sales and number of stores from Department of Commerce, SALES ARE w 

39 Census of Business. 
‘ix largest cities: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 
ttle and Denver. 625 Market Street, San Francisco 5. 
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Residential Builders, and the Dealers who sell them, 
need to know about new and improved building ma- 
terials, products and equipment that can help them cut 


. that can help them deliver 
‘‘MORE HOUSE FOR THE MONEY” in 1946, 


costs or increase values. . 


N the first few years, both Con- 

tractor and Operative Builders 
will account for the vast majority 
of all residential construction, most 
of which will be built for sale or 
rent. The materials for this con- 
struction will be bought almost en- 
tirely through Retail Lumber and 
Building Materials Dealers. Judg- 
ing from American Builder’s con- 
tacts with these two important 
groups of builders, it looks to us as 
though manufacturers selling the 
building industry have an unusual 
opportunity to tell the right story 
to the right people through the right 
channels. 


The Right Channel for Reaching the 
Right People 

Here’s where American Builder can 
help because it is editorially aimed 
at the specific job interests of all 
the dominant buying groups in the 
Building Industry. With a total cir- 
culation of 60,660 (June 30, 1945 
ABC statement) American Builder 
reaches all of the important buy- 
ing elements. Among the 47,006 
readers on the building side are the 
top ranking Builders and Contrac- 
tors, who account for 70% of the 
residential and light-load construc- 
tion. 

The remainder of its subscribers, 
13,654 Retail Lumber and Building 
Materials Dealers and Distributors, 
receive American Builder with a 
special Distribution Section bound 
into it, containing editorial and ad- 
vertising material of specific inter- 
est to those Dealers and Distribu- 
tors. They handle about 85% of the 
nation’s building materials volume. 


An Opportunity for Advertisers 
With separate ads in American 
Builder and in the Distribution Sec- 
tion, manufacturers can direct sepa- 
rate, specific messages to the im- 
portant Contractors and Builders 
and to the worthwhile Dealers and 
Distributors. Since only Dealers 
and Distributors receive American 
Builder with the Distribution Sec- 
tion bound in, you can talk shop to 
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How to get building product information FAST 
to the men who need it MOST 
CON 


Wha 


the Dealers privately and at the 
same time know that they will see 
what you are saying to their Con- 
tractor-Builder customers. 


Telling the Right Story 


Based on comments made to our 
field reporters, here is what Builders 
and Dealers say they hope to find 
in ads addressed to them. 


Builders: 


1. Illustrations and descriptions of how 
and where a product can be used. 

2. How it is made. 

3. How installed; how fast it can be 
installed. 

4. Sketches, rather than photographs. 
5. “Performance” data—what it has 
done for others. 

6. On new products, proof of work- 
ability and acceptance by the trade 
and associations. 

7. Description of new booklets about 
new products—or any literature relat- 
ing to plans for today’s homes. 


Dealers: 


1. Tips to help them sell their cus- 
tomers ... the Builders. (One dealer 
admitted that, as a class, dealers are 
the poorest salesmen in the world!) 

2. What national consumer advertis- 
ing a manufacturer is doing. Full de- 
tails concerning merchandising tie-ins, 
including display material, cuts and 
newspaper mats that are available. 

3. Information about small pamphlets 
that can be included with bills as well 
as counter booklets, (They say litera- 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: 


eiwA 
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ture would work best if it were locally 


slanted — not a “canned” national 


story.) 

4. Description of literature that helps 

train “green” employees. 

5. New ideas for storage methods that 

would reduce damage. 
American Builder can talk about 
new methods of construction and 
provide a clearing house for ideas 
that help building professionals and 
Distributors plan, construct, buy 
and sell more efficiently and more 
profitably. 


But only the manufacturer himself 
can tell Builders, Dealers and Dis- 
tributors specific information about 
his new or improved products. 


With labor and materials costs 
high, all Builders, Dealers and 
Distributors are seeking ways to 
deliver “‘More House for the 
Money”. Can your product help 
them increase values? 


gy AMERICAN 


BUILDER 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK: 30 CHURCH STREET 
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SALES 


“As Sales Manager, you've got to be a little hard- 
boiled these days. So much depends on how 
fast we build public interest and prepare 
markets for our salesmen. | want real 

ACTION from my advertising be- 
cause it’s the first step in 
building sales—providing 
the jobs we've all got 
to have if we expect 
good times.” 


ODAY every successful method of selling Complete coverage ... sales results you 


— through advertising or any other means can find on the balance sheet . . . flexibility 
—must be used to its fullest extent to help ... economy ... all reasons for saying that 
provide tens of millions of jobs. newspaper advertising merits top priority in 


every well-rounded advertising program. 


These are days of ACTION .. . days when 


action-packed advertising in daily newspapers Remember too—that newspaper advertis- 
will serve to deliver customers to their near- ing is the surest way to reach all incomes... 
est retail store. all ages . . . all classes . . . all occupations. 


In eighteen productive markets from coast-to-coast Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers influence the buying habits of more than 2,733,000 families. 


SERIPPS- HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


oe Rocky Mt. News EVANSVILLE. . « « «+ » Press 


Sy gh See BIRMINGHAM ...... Post HOUSTON. ...... . Prem 
oer eee MEMPHIS . . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH...» » Press 
SAN FRANCISCO ... .News Covington edition, Cincinnati Post MEMPHIS . . . . Press-Scimitor ALBUQUERQUE .. . . Tribune 


WASHINGTON. .-... EL PASO ... « « Herold-Post 


ee ee KNOXVILLE . . . News-Sentinel 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT + 230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO =«éDETROIT-«s MEMPHIS. «= PHILADELPHIA 
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Pick a number—or a name- 
and follow it through 
your company... 


Hi¢ 


y 
00 YOU be stuuisedd 
4 See how many times your company writes that number or name 


‘\ every month. A part number or description, customer or em- 
# ployee name, social security number. 


You'll be surprised—and shocked—at what that writing costs 
|, you. And how easy it is for errors to creep in. 


You could write it just once on an Addressograph plate. It 
can then be rewritten again and again at a speed of 5000 words 
’ or 30,000 figures a minute with 100% accuracy! 


Then you'd get out your payrolls quicker 
—Speed jobs through the plant 
—End errors on job tickets, invoices, identifications 
—Improve customer contacts 
— Make routing and shipping more efficient 
—Short-cut paperwork routines in every department 
k* *& * 
Write information quickly the Addressograph way—instead 
of a dozen, a hundred, a thousand times by hand at a higher 
cost every hand-made time. 


Call the Addressograph representative in your city for full 
facts. But now—today—pick a name or a number and follow it 
through your company ... you'll be surprised. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressograph 


TRAQE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Oat 
Elevator | 


“Yard 
“ Lights | 


Pumps | 


: “Ice } 
Cubes | 


Heavy 
Horsepower 


HIGH-POWERED 


farmer... 


In the Dark Age before bulk rates, better service were 
available, Orie Irwin of Pleasant Hills, Ia., had only electric lights, 
radio, fan, toaster, waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, and 


refrigerator—electricity was a convenience, but not a farm 
production tool. Since the REA line came in ’39. . . he 
completely rewired, bought an electric stoker, a 3 hp motor 
which elevated 37,000 bu. of grain for $2.77, an air compressor 
for inflating tractor and car tires, saving a 16 mile town trip... 
three 300 watt and a big 1,500 watt yard light yielding enough extra “= r 
choring hours to pay the farm electric bill . . . an ironer and two electric irons” “, * 
. .. an electrically run water system, tool grinder, and water heater. The war halted 
equipment buying, but in 1946, the Irwins will buy several three hp motors, an electric mangle, portable 
electric sewing machine, and additional electric production equipment to cut chores, up efficiency, save 
hours, bring more income, profit and leisure. For a fresh grasp of power’s increasing role on the farm, read 
“Twenty-Five Power-Full Years,” December SuccessFuL FARMING. 


Pe ° ca 
~ 


Sh Kheten 


Brains Breeds Bu. . . The I.Q.’s of a USDA sr. pathologist, a sr. agronomist, ag prof., 
U Botany head, and Ph.D. plant geneticist developed Clinton . . . a new oat 
~ which outyields Tama nearly 15 bu. per acre; Boone, 16% bu.; 
:—@ Marion,17 bu.; Gopher, 27 bu., and Richland, 28% bu. . . . with 


stiffer straw, heavier grain, resistant to all known races of rust. 


Pa’s Prize Profession . . . A nat’! survey asked farmers the advisable vocation for 
an able son. Countrywide, M.D.’s won . . . but in the Midwest 
(where SF clusters) Agriculture beat Aesculapius hands down—Farmer got 
double the votes of Doctor, thrice the Engineer, four times as many as Lawyer. 


Also... “We Madc it a Family Church”’. . .“‘Feed the Soil”. . .““Farm Outlook” — 
...°*The Farmer’s Washington” . . . other mental stimulants . . . make 


December SuccessFuL FARMING worthy of study by advertising men for fresh 


new ideas on today’s greatest distribution opportunity . . . marketing 


merchandise to better farms—best represented by the million plus SF subscribers 


in the 13 agricultural Heart States, plus New York and Pennsylvania, with 


the biggest property investments, yields, cash incomes in the nation. Ask the 
SF man for all the facts! SuccessruL Farmine, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
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In the ring, he’s called a “Natural”—the fighter who out- 
maneuvers his opponent, skillfully feints him into position 
and finally plants a Sunday Punch for a knockout. 


In selling, he’s called a‘“‘smart merchand#ser”— the man who knows where 
his best markets are, and, what’s more important, knows how best to reach 
those markets. 


The smart merchandiser plants his story with a Sunday 
Punch in America’s first three markets by using the heavy- 
hitting combination of FIRST 3 Markets Group—(1) highest 
reader traffic through rotogravure and colorgravure, and 
(2) highest coverage and highest merchandisability through the New York 
Sunday News, the Chicago Sunday Tribune, and the Philadelphia Sunday 
Inquirer—each first in circulation and in display advertising volume. 


FIRST 3 delivers a Sunday Punch with its 66.8% family cover- 
age of the three metropolitan areas and with its strong cover- 
age in hundreds of cities and towns in its greater market area. 


The families in this greater area spend 40.1% of the total 
U. S. retail dollar and 42.4% of the total U. S. food dollar. 


+ 

Correct coverage deficiencies of other media in these three vital markets ‘et 
by supporting your national advertising campaign with FIRST 3’s Sunday -. 
Punch. Total circulation more than 6,200,000. 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 


Relegravure . Colorgravute 


MARKETS GROUP 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


News Bidg., 220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17, VAnderbilt 6-4894 * Tribune Tower, 
Chicago 11, SUPerior 0044 * 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, GARfield 7946 
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Bar colene, regularly placing 
space in The Courant through Chambers 
& Wiswell, Inc., cleans Hartford homes 
as thoroughly as The Courant covers 
every corner of the sparkling Hartford 
market. Seeing the bright reflection of 
The Courant’s influence in mounting 


sales, local retailers during the past six 
years have increased their advertising 
in The Courant by 58%. 


Nationally Represented by 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


THE # FORD 
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A CONNECTICUT INSTITUTION SINCE 1764 
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The “look and learn”. . . the “see and be con- 
vinced” method of selling is going to be mighty 
important in your future! 

Not only for training salesmen, but as a potent 
weapon in your sales promotions! 


Why? Because no other medium can put over 
your sales message so clearly, or with such /asting 
effect. All tests have shown that people remember 
more of what they see in a motion picture, than 
they remember of what they read or are told. 


Many new developments 


Expert producers are available to help you. Modern 
equipment and new methods of distribution have 
lowered costs. 


And new Ansco Color Film will win a four-star 
rating for your pictures wherever they are shown! 


This sensational new Ansco Film gives you truer, 
more lifelike colors than you have ever seen on a 
motion-picture screen—colors that are made possi- 
ble by the exclusive Ansco patented process. 


Tried and proved in its war role, Ansco Color 
Film will soon be available for your 16- and 35-mm. 
productions. Start planning them now! Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


ASK FOR 


Ansco Film 


For 16 and 35mm 
"OTION PictuRE. 
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Tie names of America’s know-how 
men belong on her Honor Roll just as 
surely as do the names of the men and 
women in uniform. 

You have Mr. Stalin’s word for it 
that “without American production the 
United Nations could never have won 
the war.” 

POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly has served 
the mechanically-inquisitive type of 
mind .. . the know-how man .. . for 
over 70 years. 

Today, more than 700,000 of these men 
read this magazine for news of the 
latest developments in science and in- 
dustry. These men are America’s pace- 
makers: they are not only first to read 
about new products but first to buy. 


As our nation attacks the gigantic prob- 
lems of peace, the genius and patriotism 
of the men of science and machines will 
count heavily. Look to the know-how 
men! They served America well in war. 
They will not fail her in peace. 


HE LIKES 
PEOPLE 
—reads the mago- 
zines about people 


HE LIKES 
BOOKS 
—reads books, 
book reviews, the 
literary magazines 


HE LIKES MACHINES 


—has a knack for mechanics 
and mathematics. His is a sci- 
entific quotient...an “Sc.Q.” 
form of an “I.Q.” He reads 
POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly. 
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Founded 1872 + 73rd year 


know-how men! 


HENRY FORD, who at 82 views his 
work as just beginning, recently said: 
“The nation and the world are on the 
threshold of a prosperity and standard 
of living that never before was con- 
sidered possible.” 


JOHN M. HANCOCK, co-author of the 
Baruch-Hancock report on postwar ad- 
justment reflected the basic creed of the 

now-how men when he wrote: “The 
te system has outproduced the 
world.” 


The Service Magazine for Men 


-»-A NEWS-PICTURE MONTHLY FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


ERIC JOHNSTON, president United 
States Chamber of Commerce: “We 
have the world’s greatest industrial 
plant . . . There is work for all Amer- 
ican hands and a proud future for each 
one of us.” 


EUGENE McDONALD, president of 
Zenith Radio Corporation, sees im- 
mense opportunities for technically- 
trained fighting men in the field of 
radionics, including electronics, radar, 
television and radio. 


MONTH Ly 


To lick the New Haven market 
use the deadly SHORT jab! 


You can swing from the floor, trying for a haymaker! But markets, like 


fights, are usually won by the steady, deadly short socks that can’t miss! 


Journal-Courier circulation—92% of it—hits metropolitan New Haven 
homes a short time before daily 
shopping . . . makes 100,000 
contacts a day. 


It’s the punch—the deadly 
short jab—you must have 
in your repertoire to lick 


this big market.* 


Yes, Sir! It’s a 
*“‘MUST” today —to 
include the Journal- 


Courier on your list! 


*New Haven is near the top of the 
list, of all United States cities, in in- 
dustrial products produced per capita. 


THE NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, JOURNAL-COURIER 
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“HOW-TO” ISSUE 


THE FEBRUARY 1946 ISSUE of AVIATION MAINTENANCE will be 
a COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA of Airport Construction, Airport 
Operations and Aircraft Service Operations... it will be the 
official “‘HOW-TO” guide for those who plan to get going, and 
those who are modernizing and enlarging present facilities. 


For months AVIATION MAINTENANCE has been 
deluged with requests for practical, authoritative infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject by air-minded men 
who will build and are now operating thousands of air- 
ports all over this country. 


The February “HOW-TO” Issue will give the answers. 
It will be the biggest thing of its kind ever compiled. 
It will be the Guide Book for an immense new industry. 
See that your products or services are in on the ground 
floor. You must act quickly — time and paper is limited. 


Sound airport planning — Adequate landing 
facilities — Adequate service facilities. 

How to budget airport construction cost — 
Real estate, clearing, grading, drainage, soil 
stabilization, topsoil, turfing, paving, fenc- 
ing, marking, lighting, building, utilities. 
How to solve field construction problems. 
How to light an airport. 

How to install field fueling systems. 

How to solve hangar problems, construction, 
etc. 

Providing adequate equipment for airport 
field maintenance — mowers, rollers, plows, 
crash trucks, field cars, service trucks, fire 
fighting equipment, emergency lighting, 
seeders, 


Making the airport pay — sources of revenue. 


‘Here is a PREVIEW of a few of the 
Chapter Headings of this “HOW-TO” Issue 


A case history of a successful airport. 
Functions of the aircraft service operation. 


How several aircraft service operators may 
be at a single airport, each providing highly 
specialized services. 


How to secure an airplane sales agency and 
parts and accessory agency. 


How to put the operating plan into effect — 
how toestablish an aircraft service operation. 


How to lay out and select facilities and 
equipment for large and small repair, over- 
haul and service shops. 


How to make base operations pay. 
Making the airplane sales agency pay. 


Building revenue through parts and acces- 
sory sales. 


Case history of a successful service operator. 
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REPORTS 
FORECAST for DEC. 25 


In the North, snow and ice welcome in the Yuletide — but 
rare indeed is a “White Christmas” in the South! The South 
is different...temperate climate prevails throughout the 
year, allowing longer growing seasons — permitting year- 
‘round production. That’s why, to meet Southern needs, 
Holland’s Magazine is different, too. With its circulation 
concentrated in the 15 Southern states, it devotes all of its 
editorial material to meet the needs of Southern families 
— at the time of their need. And because Holland’s is timed 
to meet the South’s needs, your ad in its pages receives 48% 
more readership than it does in leading national magazines 
...it is a sure way to reach the great Southern market! 


land's 


The Magazine of the South 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK ¢ 75 E. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO ¢ 205 GLOBE-DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS * West 
Coast Representatives: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILDING, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. ¢ GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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STRETCH YOUR ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR with HOLLAND'S 


86.4% of National Average 
Without Holland's 


118°o WITH HOLLAND'S 


aie 


3 Leading 
Women's 


Magazines 


Holland’s gives you from 14% to 
30% more coverage of the South than 
the coverage you get throughout the 
rest of the nation...and that’s 
whether you use leading general 


‘magazines, leading women’s maga- 


zines or leading shelter magazines. 
Facts and figures in the chart show 
you how Holland’s stretches your ad- 
vertising dollar in the South. 
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COMMERCIAL APPEAL  wrrcc 


1945 


A PEOPLE 
FINDS ITSELF 


The Cotton South is a properous land. But its mis- 
fortune had been one-crop farming, an utter de- 
pendence on the ups and downs of cotton alone. 
This year, through The Commercial Appeal’s Plant 
To Prosper Program, 100,000 Southern farm fami- 
lies have found en independence, a prosperity, a 
pride they never knew before. 


One of the greatest plans ever created for the last- 
ing benefit of an entire section of America, Plant 
To Prosper is a concerted diversification and self- 
help program. These share-croppers and tenant 
farmers, both white and Negro, follow its definite 
plan of economic self-sufficiency, diversification of 
crops, soil rebuilding and farm management, and 
by their own hands, they are fashioning a new 
life for themselves and the South. Begun 12 years 
ago with but 1400 farm families enrolled, it has 
spread not only through the South but through- 
out the nation wherever one-crop farming has been 
a problem. 


Practical value of the program? In 1942 farm ex- 
tension agents reported that Plant To Prosper had 
added $28,519,155 to the income that year of the 
229 counties it covers. Thus a newspaper is help- 
ing a people find itself, providing the tremendous 
inspirational force which is leading the Southern 
farmer to bright new success. Plant To Prosper 
comes closer to statesmanship than ordinary news- 
paper activity. It is another reason why The Com- 
mercial Appeal is “The South’s Greatest News- 
paper.” 


What the biggest dolar value ir adhering / 


l/ 


The right answer to that $64.00 question 
is copy with plus pull in a medium with 
plus reader push. 


And the right answer to plus reader push 
is parade. 


Edited like a motion-picture-in-print, 
parade enjoys leadership in readership. 
One editorial subject after another 
non-controversial and pre-tested for 
arresting power—is presented in an 
unbroken chain of interest. Advertising 


copy thrives on this interest . . . gets a 
flying start to profitable sales. 

Men, women and younger people give 
parade top reading every Sunday in fifteen 
markets totalling more than 2,000,000 
families. Here’s a rich chunk of America 
you car reach at costs so low 

the value can’t be beat. 


Write parade, 405 Lexington Avenue, 

New York 17, N. Y.+ 135 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3 - 712 New Center Building, 
Detroit 2. 
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RICHARD B. MELLON 


1853-1933 
President, Mellon National Bank 
Co-founder, Mellon Institute 
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R. B. Mellon made his first business venture at 14 

. . coal, real estate and lumber. In 1889, he 
helped organize the Union Trust Company, and in 
1902, the Mellon National Bank, which he headed 
from 1921 to 1933. He was prom- 
inent in developing Pittsburgh's 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Koppers 
Company, Inc., and others. 

Mr. Mellon’s theory of banking 
was ‘“‘extension of assistance to 
manufacturing, mining, financial 


Department, 


1945 


and commercial projects in the Pittsburgh district.” 
To this Mellon theory of banking, Pittsburgh 
owes the growth of some of its largest industries. 


Many of these great, basic industries . . . alumi- 
num, steel, electrical, coal, oil, paint, glass, food 
processing, etc. . . . are demonstrating the funda- 
mental strength of the Pittsburgh market. . . 
that they can change from war production to 
peace production with no reconversion problems 
and with little or no shutdown or layoff. 

In this sixth largest market in the United States, 


The Press is the first newspaper on all counts 
(See list below). 


The Pittsburgh Press 


Represented by the National Advertising 
Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


OIL MAN’S 
Newspaper 
nthe West 


Nine distinct 
advantages offered 
advertisers by OIL: 


1 Monday’s news 
mailed Thursday. 


Exclusive news treat- 
ment assures highest 
reader appeal. 


3 Broadest and deepest 
market penetration 
available in West. 


Magazine stock 
insuring quality 
reproduction at 
newspaper speed. 


FILLS an editorial void 
in Western PETROLEUM 


NEWS COVERAGE 


Because the most important topics and issues in petroleum 


5 Format carries all 
standard magazine 
ad plates. 


6 All advertising 
Opposite or next to 
reading matter. 


are fast moving, they have heretofore not received current 


coverage in the western petroleum press. 

To fill this editorial void, OIL—the Oil Man’s Weekly — 
has been established by veteran publishers with a highly 
competent staff. It will provide a full weekly news and 8 


technical service to the western industry. Reasonable rates 


7 Fifty-two chances a 
year to reach the 
market. 


Greatest latitude in 
ad sizes from classified 
through larger than 
standard size. 


and deeper market penetration combine to make it the top 


uy in the western petroleum field. 
itd P 9 Copy can feature 
short time element. 
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RUSSELL R. PALMER, Editor 
meee em FREEMAN 
124 WEST FOURTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


PUBLICATION 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


Christmas 1945 


LADIES’ HOME JO URN AL 
THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 
DECEMBER 15 , 1945 f119]} 


Quoted from official bulletin sent to 
members of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., by Paul S. Willis, President 


CONVERTORS OF 
CELLOPHANE, 
GLASSINE, FOILS 
and PROTECTIVE 
PAPERS! 


Paul S. Willis 


President of Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


Tver experts will do the job for you—without 


obligation. Our staff of engineers, technicians, 


and sales-minded designers will give you our 
recommendations on product protection and 
display; descriptive information; and the last 


word in packaging sales-punch! 


raver 


CORPORATION 


358-368 West Ontario St., Chicago I0, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities—Reply to Chicago 
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PICTURE THE ROAD FREIGHTERS OF THE FUTURE 


They will be sleek and stream- 
lined — to be sure, and they will 
be fast — with load capacities be- 
yond anything we know today. 
Some will cover hundreds of miles 
non-stop, others will make the way 
points. They will be powered for 
maximum efficiency and availa- 
bility under all operating condi- 
tions — with Diesels. 


This is the future Diesel looks for- 
ward to. Much expansion is taking 
place in the Diesel freighting field, 
with much more to follow. The 
men who plan this expansion are 


constant, interested readers of 
“DIESEL PROGRESS.” They 
are the men you reach when you 
tell your story in this progressive, 
energetic publication... 


Air-Conditioning plants 


A few of the 


Bus companies 
industries served 


Consulting Engineers 


Mines 
Municipalities 
Naval architects 


by Dies.! Progress Contractors road and general Oil drilling contractors 


include the 

following: 
Dairies 
Ice plants 


Engine manufacturers 
Government officials 


Quarries 
Railroads 
Ship operators 
Shipyards 


Industrial power users 


Tractor users 


Irrigating projects 


Truck fleet operators 
ogging companies 


Utility companies 


Editedand Published by REX W. WADMAW 
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At the Lock and Keys... 


the colonial locksmith labored with diligence and dexterity, 
devised ingenious instruments “which warded off the 
wicked, the heinous homebreaker, and the midnight rufhian 
. . were proof against picklocks and other mischievous 
persons .. . protect’d and preservd life and property against 
those of evil propensities . . . reliev'd dread and alarum... 
and assur’d sound sleep and safety to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis and the environs...” 


LACKING A SYMBOL, the modern newspaper might adopt 
the lock and keys . . . for it locks out lies, libel, and license 
. .. bolts the door on dangerous doctrines, destructive 
demagogues, foreign fanatics . . . stands as a bulwark against 
buncombe and sham . . . and is the key which springs 
global gates, lets everyone in on doings in Dakar or 
downtown, unlocks significances, opens the eyes to events, 
the mind to meanings, and the heart to humanity. 


To OPEN THE opulence of Philadelphia, the key is The 
Inquirer . . . preferred by 575,000 families . . . and patently 
productive for the national advertiser. For proof, unlatch 
vour Media Records.” | 


{t the sign of the Lock and Keys 


in Philadelphia, 1750, ° . o 
iccording to Charles Courtney, C T d tC Td N wirer 
Dean of Locksmiths. 
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REACH THE 


g 


To get action, an advertisement must penetrate minds. 
To get the most action, it should reach eager, interested 
minds. The greater the proportion of these live-wire minds 


in any circulation, the greater the response. 


In Popular Mechanics, quick-starting minds . . . minds 
that are enterprising and inquisitive . . . comprise the 
whole circulation. Every reader of Popular Mechanics 
thinks and acts creatively ... he BUYS ...he TRYS... 
he SELLS his friends. With this specific target — the P. M. 
Mind —it’s no wonder advertisers get fast, measurable 


results from Popular Mechanics’ big, receptive man-market. 


Aim your advertising at the P.M. Mind and have 24% 


million BUYERS and BOOSTERS behind your product. 
y 


®1In 1902, H. H. Windsor, Sr. created a new type of 
publication when he founded Popular Mechanics —a magazine 
for curious, interested thinkers and doers. Today, on the same 
basic formula H. H. Windsor, Jr. publishes Popular Mechanics 
which is bought each month by over 700,000 people and has 


more than 2'2 million readers — readers with open P.M. Minds. 
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REFLECTING the Farm South's NEW Vitality 


‘‘When I get through fixin’ up my place, 
*most everything will be brand new—ex- 
ceptin’ my wife. And she’ll have a whole 
new outfit.” 

That’s how things are in the farm South. 
Families are buying things they need. And 
they have what it takes, too. Rural retail 
sales index is far higher than for any other 
section. Cash from farm marketings in 16 
Southern states for 9 months of 1945 was 
$3,725,474,000 — NEARLY 3 TIMES 
GREATER than the same period in 1940. 


There is vitality in the Southern farm mar- 
ket and every. page of Southern Agriculturist 
reflects it. This farm magazine guides its 
more-than-900,000 subscribers in ways to 
make, save and spend money. It should be 
a part of your advertising and selling plan. 


SOUT 


Read by more 
than 900,000 
southern farm 
families. 


Gl 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


New York © Chicago « Philadelphia « Boston e Detroit «© San Francisco © Los Amgeles © Seattle 
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Some advertising Some advertising 
knocks at the door... gets a foot in the door... 


...Buf outstanding advertising 
carries the product right into the prospects home 


Young & Rubicam combines the science of research, 
the business of merchandising, and an unusual degree 
of creative skill solely for the purpose of producing 


outstanding advertising. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
ADVERTISING 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, Montreal, Toronto, London 
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* The Reynolds Metals Co. plans... 


BEFORE the war The 
employing 1,300 people. These plants produced aluminum foil and t 
used for the production © 


Foreseeing th 
aluminum pro 


4c The Sutcliffe Company plans... 


plants in Louisville, 


any operated three 
he powder and paste 


Reynolds Metals Comp 


f aluminum paint. 
at it would be a light metals war, on Our own resources We entered the 
duction field which until that time had been controlled by one company. 
f Pearl Harbor we were producing aluminum. 
ed our faciliti adding seven new plants, making 


By the time © 
k of war production ap tely 5,200 were employed in these 


During the war we expand 
atotaloften. At the pea 
ten Reynolds plants. 


es in Louisville by 
proxima 


duction was the prefabri- 


lds war pro 
d shipping 


An important contribution which came out of Reyno 
cation of aircraft parts. This was ‘nnovated at a time when both aluminum an 
space were very critical. 
nnel, the company is prepared to go right 


time consumption. Reynolds 
he postwar period. 


arious forms as a raw material for the 
bus bodies, architectural, textile and 
urniture, kitchen cabinets, deep-freeze 
Is as well as other items not yet ready 


With the present plants, nd perso 
ahead into the production of aluminum products for peace 
has had engineers working nearly a year in preparation for t 


oducts consist not only of aluminum in its V 
ture of freight cars, automobile, truck and 


but also finished products such as f 
nd the long-awaited kitchen utensi 


These pr 
manufac 
other machinery ; 
locker containers a 


to be made public. 
n at the war peak. 


g as many or more people tha 
i center all of these 


ants are employin 
ljuminum 


Already most of these pl 
It is expected in the early future that with Louisville as an a 
during the war peak. 


Reynolds plants will be employing more than 
R. S. REYNOLDS, President 


ose study that 
ble leadership 
d great things 


fter a very cl 
We have capa 
portunity, an 


I am of the opinion a 
for advancement. 


In APPRAISING Louisville’s future, 
advantage of this op 


this city 1s portunity 
in our busi ll take complete 
will be heard from Louisvi 
hat our compa n ambitious expansion program. 
Bond, will be moved to a new location in the heart 
a building W i 
an provides 
lete air conditioning an 


hen finished, 


It is because of this conviction t 
Our wholly owned subsidiary, Bourne & 
of the city at No. 997-309 W. Walnut Street in 
square feet of floor space- Our expansion pl 


for structural changes, installation of a comp 
modern automatic elevators, latest store equipment, and w 


will be a model of its kind. 
ll have toemploy many more employees than at present. 


d heating system, 
I believe our store 


to staff our new store, we Wi 
lly advertised brands in 


In order 
|, toys and games; 


his section all nationa 


ootball, basketbal 


\l these lines. 


presents in t 
golf, tennis, baseball, f 


plete showing in a 


our company re 


As you know, 
fishing tackle, 


the field of guns, 


and our one thought is to have a com 
GEORGE BUECHEL, President 
, The Co nrier-Zonrnal Rc pee 
THE LOUISVILLE hie 
Radio Station WHAS” © 
ews oa 
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No. 5 in a series of messages about plans for Louisville 


* The American Air Filter Co., 


RECONVERTING for 


ompany, Inc. 


b] 
time demands. 


cancellation of war 
level. 


> 
our highest war 


W. M. REED, President 


| * The Logan Company plons... 


Tue Logan Company is definitely no “war baby.” Established in 1776, as the Dow 
Company, its name was changed in 1925 but the operation jis stil] the same. 


We have divided our production into four divisions which enables us to avoid slack Periods 
of employment. These four divisions are: conveyors, bedding, builders’ iron (all except 
structural) and light metals (fire screens, etc.). By simply transferring our workers from 
one division to another we are able to maintain Steady employment. During the war 
most of our material was Produced for priorities and Government contracts. For this 
work we employed 550 people. 


We have had very few conversion problems, with none at allin our conveyor division which 
accounts for Practically 50% of our total production. There are slight problems in the 


bedding, builders’ iron and light metals divisions but the solution of these wil] only require 
approximately 30 days when we are given a governmental go-ahead. 


As soon as we get into full production we will employ around 600 people. 


R. S. LOGAN, President 
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We should like to send 
a copy of our 40-page 
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“I don’t recognize the tune, but the words are: 


‘Solid Cincinnati Reads The Cincinnati Enquirer’”’ 


Point is—The Enquirer is tuned to the solid, substantial, on-its-toes 
citizens of the Solid Cincinnati market. Constant, comprehensive reader 
surveys keep it in tune. Readers get more of what they want. And in 
today’s Cincinnati Enquirer, they want and get crisp, concise news 
editing . . . a format that’s streamlined, inviting, easy to read... the 
nation’s top columnists . . . 30 cartoon features . . . a morning news- 
paper so complete and entertaining that it has become Cincinnati's 
“All-Day” newspaper. And all advertisers need to reach So/id Cincinnati. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer is represented by Paul Block and Associates 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Back in 1938, the makers of Gulden’s Mustard 
decided to test the effectiveness of radio for pro- 
moting the sale of their product. WTIC and the 
wealthy Southern New England market were 
selected for the experiment. That test has re- 
sulted in a mutually profitable association of 
seven years standing, for Gulden’s is today the 


favorite mustard of Southern New England. 


A quality product, a superior sales medium, 


and an above average market form a combina- 
tion that is just about impossible to beat. Gul- 
den’s Mustard, WTIC, and Southern New Eng- 


land are a case in point. 
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DIRECT ROUTE TO 
SALES IN 
Southern WYew England 


The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 


Affiliated with NBC 
and New England Regional Network 


Represented by WEED & COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 


Detroit, San Francisco and Holiywood 
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In October, manufacturers and marketers of products for use or resale 
in the automotive field were offered for the first time—western contact 
with western prospects and customers—across the board. 

WESTERN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, published since 1923 as 
Service Station News, now in its expanded form, reaches the four active 
divisions of the field: (1) the car dealer, (2) the service station, (3) the 
automotive shop and (4) the jobber-distributor. 

Accelerating circulation increases attest to the field’s enthusiastic 
response. You'll want to put WESTERN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, 
first in the west, in your 1946 schedules. 


WESTERN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE is the 
West's only ABC automotive magazine 


121 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 
DENVER 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT 


TO THE ROAD: 
TO THE ROAD 


These are the men who will carry the ball for you, for 
us, and for the sixty million jobs that the Committee 
for Economic Development believes will be necessary 


in the next few years. 


They are the men—the salesmen of America—who must 
sell products in sufficient quantity to keep America’s 


war-geared production machine running at top speed. 


Behind these men are the sales-minded company officials 


—the readers of Sales Management. They are respon- 


sible for recruiting, training, equipping, and managing 
this army of enthusiastic, hard-hitting salesmen—and 


for backing them up with advertising. 


Yes, there is your Sales Management market . . . the 


sales and sales-minded company executives. They are 


turning to Sales Management in increasing numbers* 


for ideas and suggestions, for sales pointed marketing 


information they can get in no other magazine. 


The sales executive is an enthusiastic individual. He is 
eagerly responsive to any suggestion that will help him 
sell more goods. He is anxious to get your story . . . and 


he will get it if it appears in Sales Management. 


* In the two months following V-} Day, 1,117 company 


officials entered new subscriptions for Sales Management. 


Sales Management 


THE MAGAZINE OF MODERN MARKETING — 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
DeCEMBER is, 41945 


15 EAST DE LA GUERRA, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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One of the most significant moments in human history was that in which Jabannes Gutenserg took from bis primitive hand press the first words ever printed from movable type. 


HE UNCHAINED the BOOKS and FREED the thoughts of men 


“Please, Brother Anselm, unchain the 
book! Please let me take it home to read!” 


It was hard to refuse the bright-eyed 
boy who had learned so well, and loved 
so much to read. But the good monk shook 
his head. 

“If this book were to be lost,”” he said, 
“it would never be replaced; for it took 
many years to make, and of its kind it is 
the only one in the world.”’ 


So, young Johannes Gutenberg went 
home empty-handed, the conviction that 
there should be books enough for all 
already burning fiercely in his breast. 


In those days books were made labori- 
ously, one at a time, by lettering upon 
parchment with pen and ink. The making 
of such a book might take many months or 
years. Small wonder that they were avail- 
able only to the learned or wealthy few! 


But in 1436 Gutenberg, still faithful to 
his dream, perfected one of the most im- 
portant inventions of all time—she art of 
printing from movable type. 


At one stroke, books were brought 
within the reach of all! 


The significance of this great step for- 
ward in human progress was admirably 
stated by Gutenberg himself. “‘Let me tell 
you, wife,” he is reported to have said, 
“nothing yet invented by man ever made 
such inroads upon ignorance as this will 
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make... . Everybody, by and by, will learn 
to read written language; and the knowl- 
edge locked up in cloisters will be poured 
out freely to the thirsty multitudes.”’ 


He was supremely right. Out of Guten- 


‘berg’s rude press flowed a sparkling 


rivulet of words which was to swell 
into the mighty torrent of books, news- 
papers and magazines which we all read 
and enjoy today. 


Reading Enriches Life 


Gutenberg knew, as this world’s great have 
always known, that the richest rewards of life 
are to be won by an active and well-stored 
mind. And in reading he saw the key which 
would open to teeming millions the golden 
storehouse of knowledge. For it is the im- 
pression value of what one sees that registers in- 
delibly and is never forgotten. 


Reading is the great educator, the great 


HE 


Greatest 
Circulation 
| in the World 


source and fountainhead of ideas. And reading 
ofa variety and abundance beyond Gutenberg’s 
wildest dreams is to be found within the pages 
of The American Weekly. There is reading 
about people... their hopes and fears. . . their 
joys and heartbreaks . . . their loves, hatreds, 
follies .. . their achievements and disappoint- 
ments. There is reading about science, art, 
literature . . . about history and exploration. 
Two recent articles, for example —‘‘Formula 
for Bliss,” a hint on marital happiness; and 
“Are the Ice Ages Really Behind Us?” a scien- 
tific discussion of climate—give some idea of 
The American W eekly’s wide range of subjects. 


This fascinating and ever-new story of life 
in our time is brought regularly before the men, 
women and children in more than 8,000,000 
homes by The American Weekly, the maga- 
zine which is distributed through a group or 
great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast. 


The manufacturer who associates his product or his 
company’s name with such an influence is tying in 
with the most powerful known force in advertising. 


MERIC 


\\EEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YorkK 19, N. Y¥. 
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Make a film of your product in use, under 
typical conditions; include close views of 
complex operations—scenes of product 
applications that could not be displayed 
without elaborate preparation. Show your 
movie demonstration to your staff and your 
customers—pictures that move and _ talk 


make your sales story more effective. 


It is easy to show films on the RCA Pro- 
jector. Set it up wherever convenient, in 
office, auditorium, showroom or plant. RCA 
Projectors are simple to operate, give depend- 
able performance. 


RCA engineers have designed a projector 
that provides brilliant illumination and 
quality sound. This careful engineering is 
backed by RCA’s constant research in the 


development of picture and sound repro- 

duction. For detailed information on the 
RCA Sound Film Projector, send for 
descriptive booklet. Write: Rapio 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Dept. 
70-168G, Camden, New Jersey. 


BUY 


war ~~ RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 


BONDS 


70-6536-168 
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THE RECOR® 


GEARED FOR SELLING 


SALES make jobs . 


make purchasing power. . 


. jobs 
. pur- 
chasing power moves merchandise 

. making and moving merchan- 
dise means men at work. 


So runs the cycle of reconver- 
sion. And, everywhere, the convic- 
tion grows that accelerated selling 
is the key to peak production and 
full employment. 


Naturally, the spotlight centers 
on big city markets where volume 
Markets like the 
14-county Philadelphia trading area, 
with its population of nearly 4,000,- 
000 and annual retail sales of close 


to $214 billion. 


sales are made. 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


QUARTER MILLION DAILY 
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Here is the stuff of which 
peacetime prosperity is made... 
people, purchasing power and di- 


versified manufacturing facilities. 


What’s more ... you can 
reach all of this great market, all 
of the time, by concentrating your 
“The Record and 


sales message in 


One Other.” 


It’s the one advertising com- 
bination that’s geared for volume 
selling in Philadelphia. And there 
is no other blend of Quaker City 
newspaper that gives complete cov- 
erage of the liberal and conserva- 
tive segments of America’s 3rd 
Largest Market. 


¢« HALF MILLION SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by George A. McDevitt Co.—New York. Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland 
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SALES 


In Chicago, Dr. M@fris Fish! 
spokesman for the Américan M 
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